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Looking  Ahead  to  the  Year  2000 

Milton  D.  Hakel 

University  of  Houston  and 
Organizational  Research  &  Development,  Inc. 

  9  ■  ,  ■     

Keynote  Address,  14th  Annual  Conference,  International  Personnel  Management  Association  Assessment  Council,  San 
Diego,  California,  June  25, 1990. 


First,  the  art  of  making  predictions  is  briefly 
examined  together  with  a  review  of  their  accuracy. 
Then,  following  a  presentation  on  the  changing 
demographics  of  the  work  force,  we  look  back  at  the 
year  2000  and  what  we  should  have  done  to  get 
ready  for  it.  The  lessons:  Keep  our  core  values 
before  us  and  speak  the  truth  clearly,  advance  our 
science  and  practice  of  assessing  and  developing 
talent,  and  become  more  aware  of  our  global 
interdependence. 

My  task  for  the  next  few  minutes  is  to  look  ahead  to 
the  year  2000,  to  try  to  anticipate  the  future,  so  that 
we  may  prepare  for  it  effectively. 

In  preparing  for  this  task,  I  was  impressed  by  the 
spate  of  year  end  and  decade  end  reviews  that  ap- 
peared in  the  press  and  on  TV,  I  also  coundn't  help 
but  notice  the  large  number  of  conferences  in  which 
the  year  2000  plays  the  thematic  role,  for  exampie,  this 
one  (obviously),  the  assessment  center  congress,  and 
several  conferences  on  technological  innovation.  Just 
last  Friday,  National  Public  Radio  announced  a  series 
of  features  on  America  2000,  and  invited  listeners  to 
send  in  suggestions. 

All  this  predicting  made  me  wonder  about  predictions 
made  in  the  past,  and  how  accurate  they  have  been.  I 
didn't  have  to  look  fan 

Here's  a  chance  for  you  to  tiy  your  hand,  ui  this  case 
at  postdiction.  Turn  your  watches  back,  not  an  hour, 
but  a  decade,  and  forecast  several  items  for  1990. 
The  categories  come  from  a  contest  sponsored  by 
Forbes  magazine  in  1980.  There  were  35  predictions 
to  be  made  in  the  contest,  and  the  winner  collected 
$10,000.  There  were  660  entries. 

Forecasting  for  1990 


1980 

1990 

Price  of  gold 

$525 

S399 

N  of  Malls 

19,200 

34,000 

N  of  Computers 

300K 

52M 

N  of  Lawyers 

464,851 

725,574 

N  of  NFL  Teams 

28 

28 

National  Debt 

S845B 

S3.000B 

Forbes,  1990 


Forbes  has  announced  a  new  contest,  with  a  Si 00,000 
prize,  for  predicting  what  things  will  be  like  in  the  year 
2000, 

You  know  how  touchy  computers  are-transpose  a 
couple  of  digits  and  you  get  something  other  than 
what  you  started  out  to  get.  I  did  a  computer  search 
to  get  ready  for  this  talk.  Well,  1980  transposes  easily 
to  1890,  and  people  100  years  ago  were  making 
predictions  too. 

PREDICTIONS  FRCM  1890 

*  All  the  trees  will  be  gone 

-  Growing  demand  for  heating  and  ccoking  wood 

-  High  co*t  of  coal  and  oil 

*  Quiet  streets 

-  No  crash  of  horses  hoofs,  no  rumble  of  steel 

wheels,  due  to  automobiles 

*  Bullet  trains 

-  End  of  steam  locomotives,  trend  to  electric 

-  Albertson's  magnetic  train,  from  New  York  to  San 

Francisco,  3000  miles  in  10  hours 

llw  Fu'urist,  1990 

I  also  found  an  interesting  cc*  <*c/t  on  economics: 

"It  is  in  this  world  market  :hat  .Ac  manufacturers  and 
capitalists  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  those  of 
England  and  Continents'  7<?r*>pe,  must  hereafter 
compete  with  one  anothe;  :  owerful  influences  have 
swept  away  the  natural  bairiers  to  competition  by 
making  it  possible  to  transfer  goods  at  small  cost  from 
the  place  of  production  to  the  remote  corners  of  the 
world"  (Conlon,  1890).  These  comments  are  still  true. 

How  does  one  succeed  at  making  predictions?  Well, 
straight  line  extrapolation  is  one  method,  which 
obviously  doesn't  work.  Incomes  and  stocks 
occasionally  go  down,  as  well  as  up.  100  years  ago, 
95%  of  the  labor  force  was  engaged  in  food 
production  and  food  distribution.  Experts  predicted 
that  when  the  farms  went,  the  world  would  be  put  out 
of  work.  Most  of  us  are  still  working. 

Inspection  of  trends  is  another  method.  It  is  better, 
but  not  flawless.  For  example,  here  is  a  prediction  of 
mine  from  20  years  ago,  a  symposium  proposal  that 
was  rejected  by  a  program  committee: 


"Assessment  centers  are  sweeping  the  country.  It 
seems  reasonable  to  guess  that  centers  will  show  Uic 
same  historical  cycle  as  flannel  boards  and  sensitivity 
training.  Flannel  boards  led  to  better  presentation  of 
information*  Sensitivity  training  fostered  greater 
concern  on  the  part  of  managers  for  the  importance  of 
interpersonal  interaction.  Assessment  centers  will 
probably  leave  greater  concern  for  the  measurement 
of  performance.  We  hope  there  will  be  some  useful 
residue  when  the  boom  has  run  its  course." 

Assessment  centers  are  still  vital  and  expanding.  This 
is  the  IPMA  Assessment  Council.  So,  you  are  now 
forewarned  about  my  forecasting  prowess. 

The  best  approach  to  prediction  is  model  building, 
using  data  from  the  past  to  create  regression 
equations.  The  science  of  personnel  selection  is  a  fine 
example  of  this  approach,  and  it  may  be  one  of  the 
most  successful  examples.  Meta-analysis  results  show 
that  selection  tests  arc  effective  prediction  devices. 

Model  building  has  been  applied  in  many  areas,  and  is 
the  basis  for  the  great  concern  about  Work  Force 
2000.  It  starts  with  things  we  know,  such  as 
population  demographics.  John  Maynard  Keynes 
observed  that  the  great  events  of  history  are  often  due 
to  slow  changes  in  demography,  hardly  noticed  at  the 
time. 

Such  may  still  be  the  case,  for  while  the  Work  Force 
2000  report  has  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention,  it 
will  be  several  years  before  we  know  whether  the 
attention  was  sufficient  To  make  sure  that  you  know 
about  it,  the  program  committee  invited  Mr.  Irv 
Margol  to  address  us  on  the  changing  demography  of 
the  work  force. 


At  this  point,  Irving  Margol,  Executive  Vice 
President  of  Security  Pacific  Corporation,  presented 
an  address  entitled  The  Changing  Demography  of 
the  Work  Force." 


In  searching  the  literature,  I  tound  a  few  more 
pre  ictions  for  the  1990s,  to  add  to  those  that  Irv 
presented,  and  here  they  are: 

PREDICTIONS  FOR  THE  1990,S 

*  Married  couples  working  together 

-  "Coprcneurs" 

-  Starting  own  businesses 

-  Hired  as  teams 


Information  management  systems 

-  90%  of  service  workers  using  CRTs  by  '95 

-  increasing  literacy  requirements 

•  -  Reduction  in  layers  or  management 


♦  Rate  of  promotion  to  top  management 
1987:     1  in  20 
2001:    1  in  50 


Kid  shortage 

Supply  of  15-19  year-olds 

M0 
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Only  hindsight  is  certain,  so  let's  once  again  <lo  a  little 
time  travel,  this  time  to  the  future.  Set  your  watches 
ahead,  not  just  a  day,  but  a  decade,  or  just  a  bit  more, 
so  that  we  can  be  looking  back  on  the  year  2000. 
Close  your  eyes,  fasten  your  seatbelts,  click  your  heels 
together,  its  back  to  the  future.  We're  not  in  Kansas 
any  more. 


25th  Annual  Conference 
IPMA  Assessment  Council 
june  25,  2001 


*  Retirement  may  become  a  thing  of  the  past 

-  Senior  apprentices 

-  Consultants,  part-timers 

*  Telecommuting,  flex-place,  and  flcx-timc 

-  Single  parent  households 

-  Stress  of  urban  commuting 

*  Growth  of  service  sector 

-  95%  of  all  U.S.  jobs 
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Looking  Back  on  the  Year  2000-What  We 

Should  Have  Done 

Milton  D.  Hakel 

University  of  Houston  and 
Organizational  Research  &  Development,  Inc. 


Welcome  to   the  25th  annual  IPMA  Assessment 

*  Council  conference.  My  task  today  is  to  talk  with  you 

■  about  what  we  should  have  done,  back  in  1990,  to  get 

*  ready  for  what  wc  knew  was  conrng. 

A  Let  me  begin  with  an  affirmation     It  is  a  powerful 

m  statement  and  it  has  set  the  course  for  this  country  for 
^  the  past  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  years:  *We  hold 

these  truths  to  be  self-evident  that  all  men  are  created 
ft  equal;  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  creator  with 

M  certain  unalienable  rights;  that  among  theses  are  life, 

liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness* 

■  No  other  single  statement  expresses  so  clearly  the 

■  dominant  values  of  American  life.  It  is  an  affirmation 
that  permeates  our  society.    Every  child  learns  it  in 

-  school-  These  basic  principles  -  equality,  life,  liberty, 
m  pursuit  of  happiness      are  known  throughout  the 

■  world. 

.  This     affirmation     from     the     Declaration  of 

■  Independence  finds  expression  in  the  Constitution  of 
%  the  United  States.     The  due  process  and  equal 

protection  clauses  of  the  Constitution  provide  *he  basis 

£  for  the  commonly  accepted  idea  that  all  persons 

m  similarly  situated   be   treated   alike,  both   in  the 

■  privileges  conferred  and  in  the  liabilities  imposed. 

m         We  need  to  keep  this  core  value  before  us. 

™         As  we  look  back  at  the  late  20th  century,  I  want  first 
to  briefly  review  the  history  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
m  1964,  and  then  offer  several  observations  about  what 

m         we  should  have  done  following  its  passage.  Wc 

*  needed  to  speak  the  truth  clearly  and  plainly.  Wc 
needed  to  advance  our  science  and  our  practice  of  as- 

■  scssing  and  developing  talent    And  we  needed  to 

■  become  more  aware  of  our  interdependence. 

First,  some  history.    Hubert  Humphrey  led  the  floor 
M         fight  in  the  Senate  when  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 

■  was  being  debated.    He  reports  that  upon  his  first 
meeting  with  President  Johnson,  Johnson  launched 

-  into  one  of  his  traditional  speeches  about  liberals: 
m  "You  bomb  throweis  make  good  speeches.  You  have 
W         big  hearts.  You  believe  in  what  you  say  you  stand  for, 

but  you're  never  on  the  job  when  you  need  to  be 

-  there.     You  spread  yourselves  too  thin  making 

■  speeches  to  the  faithful"  (Humphrey,  1976,  p.  274). 
m         He  said  that  liberals  never  had  really  worked  to 

understand  the  Scnaic  rules  and  how  to  use  ihcm; 
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that  they  were  never  organized  effectively  and  would 
therefore  go  down  to  defeat.  Humphrey  wrote  later 
that  he  would  have  been  outraged  if  Johnson  hadn't 
been  basically  right  and  historically  accurate. 

The  liberals  got  organized,  and  the  bill  passed.  The 
legislative  history  of  Title  VII  and  subsequent  judicial 
decisions  made  it  abundantly  clear  that  merit  was  to 
be  the  basis  for  making  selection  decisions.  The  net 
effect  of  living  with  Title  VII  has  been  to  reinforce  the 
use  of  appropriate  and  improved  procedures  *  : 
making  personnel  decisions.  This  is  clearest  in  the 
concept  of  job  related ness  which  was  codified  in 
Griggs.  It  is  a  simple  and  compelling  notion  that 
people  should  be  selected  based  on  theii  ability  to  do 
the  job.  It  is  fully  consistent  with  our  ideal  of  fairness, 
and  it  is,  of  course,  the  embodiment  of  the  principle  of 
merit 

What  has  not  been  clear  in  the  intervening  years, 
however,  is  the  operational  means  by  which  merit 
should  be  measured.  Who  requires  "equal 
protection"?  Who  is  "similarly  situated"? 

On  the  surface,  selection  based  on  standardized  test 
scores  seems  to  satisfy  the  concept  of  fairness.  Tests 
are  color  blind,  and  all  test  takers  arc  treated  alike, 
without  regard  to  race,  sex,  religion,  or  other  irrelevant 
considerations.  The  problem,  however,  is  that  test 
scores,  by  their  specificity,  narrowness,  and  appearance 
of  precision,  may  inhibit  the  introduction  of  other 
considerations  relevant  to  the  employment  decision. 
Test  scores  typically  reflect  only  on^  or  a  few 
dimensions  of  individual  differences.  The  "wMole 
person"  is  not  measured  by  a  single  test  ster*\  and  yet 
the  "whole  person"  is  hired  for  the  job.  What  wc  lack 
arc  reliable  and  accurate  measures  of  other  employee 
characteristics  that  job  analysis  may  show  to  be 
important 

In  a  1982  report,  the  Committee  on  Ability  Testing  of 
'  e  National  Academy  of  Sciences  noted,  "The  di- 
n  lished  prospects  of  the  average  American  give  the 
dc  .  about  testing  an  especially  sharp  edge. 
Bccau  uit/  are  visible  instruments  of  the  process  of 
allocating  economic  opportunity,  tests  are  seen  as 
creating  winners  and  losers.  What  is  not  as  readily 
appreciated,  perhaps,  is  ihc  inevitability  of  making 


choices:  whether  by  tests  or  some  other  mechanism, 
selection  must  take  place/ 

Then,  along  came  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1990,  and 
you  know  how  thai  came  out 

Concerning  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  Hubert 
Humphrey  wrote,  "A  great  barrier  began  to  swing 
aside  on  the  day  when  the  civil  rights  bill  passed  a 
barrier  that  lor  generations  had  been  damning  back 
tremendous  intellectual  resources,  incalculable  energy 
and  vitality  lost  to  the  American  nation.  I  say  'began.' 
For  if  the  door  is  being  unlocked,  if  the  door  is 
swinging  open,  it  is  only  just  ajar.  There  will  be  no 
miracle  wrought  over  night.  Rather,  then  will  come 
the  real  test  of  the  maturity  of  our  people" 
(Humphrey,  1976,  p.  105). 

Well,  we  are  a  long  way  into  the  "real  test  of  the 
maturity  of  our  people."  How  are  we  doing? 

WOMEN  ENTER  11  IE  WORK  FORCE 


1970 

1990  (est.) 

New  M.D.S 

8.4% 

31% 

New  Lawyers 

6.4% 

39% 

New  Dentists 

1.0% 

23% 

Female  Percent 

of  Work  Force 

38% 

45% 

The  New  Republic,  1989 


Back  in  '90,  it  was  clear  that  women  had  made  much 
progress,  though  there  was  still  much  to  be  made. 
Entry  to  the  professions  showed  the  most  progress,  but 
sexism  was  still  a  big  problem. 

EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY? 
Whites  Blacks 

Median  Family 
Income  100  56 

Proportion  Below 
Poverty  Line  10%  32% 

Children  Below 
Poverty  Line  15%  45% 

Tlic  Economist,  1990 

But  it  was  also  clear  that  for  African-Americans,  we 
were  failing.  America  was  failing.  Racial  prejudice 
remained  strong. 

Enough  of  history.  Let  nic  now  turn  to  what  we 
should  have  done. 

In  looking  back,  it  is  clear  that  first  and  foremost,  we 
should  have  spoken  the  truth. 

Vaclav  Have first  a  dissident  playwrite  and  then 
president  of  Czcchslovakia,  wrote  about  our  global 
crisis,  which  embraces  Western  civilization,  too  -  the 
people  of  London  and  New  York  as  well  as  Prague 


and  Moscow.  He  called  us  to  reaffirm  the  old-fash- 
ioned values  that  represent  our  truly  human  qualities: 
to  speak  difficult  truths  without  fear,  to  adopt  strong 
principles  and  stick  to  them,  to  expose  all  forms  of 
hypocritical  cant,  to  resist  encroaching  tyrannies. 
"Even  the  toughest  truth  expressed  publicly^-sud^nly 
becomes  liberating"  (Havel,  1990). 

In  this  context,  let  me  remind  you  of  the  words  of 
Professor  Shelby  Steele,  a  young  African-American 
who  spoke  clearly  and  courageously  about  affirmative 
action  in  1990: 

One  of  #'.e  most  troubling  effects  of  racial 
preferences  for  blacks  is  a  kind  of  demoralization, 
under  affirmative  action,  the  quality  that  earns  us 
preferential  treatment  is  *ui  implied  inferiority. 

1  believe  affirmative  action  is  problematic  in  our 
society  because  we  have  demanded  that  it  create 
parity  between  the  races  rather  than  insure  equal 
opportunity.  Preferential  treatment  docs  not  teach 
skills,  or  educate,  or  instill  motivation. 

Racial  representation  is  not  the  same  thing  as 
racial  development.  Representation  can  be 
manufactured;  development  is  always  hard  earned. 

Bhu.'r  K^n  have  no  real  power  without  taking 
responsibility  for  their  own  educational  and 
ecoi.omic  development.  Whites  can  have  no  racial 
innocence  without  earning  it  by  eradicating 
discrimination  and  helping  the  disadvantaged  to 
develop.  Because  we  ignored  the  means,  the  goals 
have  not  been  reached  and  the  real  work  remains 
to  be  done  (Steele,  1990). 

Up  to  1990,  we  failed  Humphrey  s  test. 

We  should  not  have  been  surprised.  Those  who 
forget  history  are  doomed  to  repeat  it.  There  was, 
and  is,  a  long  historical  precedent  for  what  we 
experienced.  I  refer  to  the  Chinese  exams. 

The  most  distinctive  feature  of  ancient  Chinese 
government  was  the  famed  examination  system.  Other 
countries  have  until  recent  times,  with  few  exceptions, 
been  ruled  by  a  hereditary  aristocracy,  a  priesthood,  a 
military  hierarchy,  or  a  rich  merchant  class.  But  in 
China,  beginning  durinto  the  first  long  lived  empire  in 
the  second  centuiy  B.  C,  entry  into  the  bureaucracy 
that  governed  the  country  was  limited  to  those  who 
succeeded  in  parsing  a  scries  of  very  strict 
governmental  examinations,  based  on  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  Chinese  classics. 

The  tests  were  organized  and  administered  in  a 
systematic  way  and  first  standardized  in  the  year  669. 
This  was  done  by  the  Empress  Wu  Tsc-tMen,  and  used 
as  a  political  weapon.  In  690,  she  became  the  only 
woman  to  rule  China,  as  Emperor  Wu  Chao. 

The  system  was  efficient,  and  endured  for  centuries 
because  it  favored  the  selection  of  the  best  candidates. 
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In  practice,  the  examination  system  operated  best  in 
periods  of  strong  political  unity,  while  in  times  of  strife 
or  dynastic  change  it  tended  to  break' down.  Likewise, 
it  contained  certain  manifest  defects,  such  as  its  undue 
stress  upon  memory,  and  the  fact  that  the  wealthy 
naturally  enjoyed  superior  opportunities  to  acquire  the 
education  that  would  make  success  possible. 

After  the  Mongol  invasion,  in  1210,  the  exams 
languished  since  the  Mongols  had  no  proper 
administrative  organization  at  all.  "When  the  first 
doctoral  examinations  were  organized  in  the  Chinese 
style  in  1315,  quotas  were  reserved  for  different 
nationalities:  Of  a  total  of  300  appointments,  a 
quarter  were  reserved  for  Mongols,  a  quarter  for 
foreigners,  a  quarter  for  candidates  from  North  China 
and  a  quarter  for  southern  Ciinesc.  The  operation 
was  a  parody  of  t.e  Chinescs  competitions,  for  the 
Mongols  and  various  foreigners  were  uneducated  and 
most  of  the  families  of  literati  lived  in  the  lower 
Yangtze  towns,  in  South  China"  (Gernet,  1982). 

As  the  sole  means  of  access  to  political  honors  and 
rcsponsibilites,  the  examinations  served  to  inculcate  in 
those  who  sat  for  them  the  virtues  of  devotion  and 
submission  indispensable  to  the  autocratic  empire. 
They  also  drained  the  energies  of  generations.  The 
artificial  character  of  the  tests  had  been  clear  since  the 
institution  of  the  composition  in  eight  parts,  a  sterile, 
empty  stylistic  exercise. 

The  Chinese  also  had  a  system  for  the  promotion  of 
officials,  including  a  system  of  recommendations  which 
made  th*1  author  of  the  recommendation  jointly 
responsible  for  the  faults  and  errors  of  his  protege. 

The  successful  examinee  or  promotion  candidate  was 
indebted  for  his  success  to  his  parents,  to  his  friends, 
and  sometimes  to  those  who  had  bet  on  his  success 
and  financed  his  studies  (Gcrnet,  1982;  Boddc,  1981). 

The  examinations  remained  in  place  until  1905,  and 
one  can  sec  in  this  brief  account  all  of  the  same  issues 
we  wrestled  with  in  1990. 

In  the  United  States,  our  experience  with  tests  dates 
from  1917,  from  World  War  I,  with  the  creation  and 
use  of  the  Army  Alpha.  Between  December,  1917, 
and  November,  1918,  1.7  million  men  took  the  Alpha. 
Letter  grades  were  assigned,  ranging  from  A  to  D-. 
Some  8,000  recruits  with  D-  grades  were  discharged 
immediately  for  "mental  inferiority".  Another  10,000 
were  assigned  to  heavy  labor  battalions.  On  the  high 
end,  those  with  grades  of  A,  scores  of  135  or  above, 
were  sent  to  Officer  Candidate  School. 

The  Alpha  was  used  enthusiastically  and  uncritically. 
Not  surprisingly,  the  first  cases  of  test  misuse  occurred 
with  it.  Current  officers  were  required  to  take  it.  If 
they  did  not  get  a  grade  of  A,  they  were  stripped  of 
their  commissions  and  served  out  the  war  as  enlisted 
men. 

Let  us  heed  the  lessons  of  history,  both  Chinese  and 
our  own.   Most  especially,  let  us  listen  to  those  who 
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speak  courageously,  publicly,  and  truthfully.  This  is 
one  thing  we  should  have  done. 

Another  thing  we  should  have  done  is  to  pay  more 
attention  to  assessing  work  force  2000. 

The  14th  annual  IPMA  Assessment  Council 
Conference  had  an  excellent  program,  with  many 
important  addresses,  panels  and  symposia. 

The  same  month  that  conference  was  held,  Personnel 
Psychology  published  a  special  issue  on  Project  A,  the 
U.S.  Army's  longitudinal  research  on  personnel 
selection  and  placement.  Project  A  was,  and  still  is, 
the  largest,  most  comprehensive  examination  of  the 
measurement  and  meaning  of  human  differences  ever 
undertaken.  While  many  found  it's  attention  to  the 
development  of  new  predictors  to  he  its  greatest  inter- 
est, I  found  its  refinement  of  criterion  measures,  and 
especially  the  identification  of  five  criterion  constructs, 
to  be  its  finding  that  moved  our  field  ahead  the  most. 
Everyone  knows  that  job  performance  is 
multidimensional,  except  that  we  continue  to  treat  it 
unidimensionally.  Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that 
members  of  the  Congress  treat  it  unidimensionally, 
and  dichotomously?  Project  A  showed  the  way  for  the 
'90s. 

One  other  aspect  of  assessment  needs  comment.  As  a 
field,  we  have  neglected  and  minimized  the  role  of 
face  validity  in  public  acceptance  of  our  work.  This 
has  been,  and  continues  to  be,  short-sighted  and  un- 
fortunate, and  reminds  me  of  the  Chinese  exams  and 
experience. 

Besides  paying  more  attention  to  assessing  work  force 
2000,  we  should  have  paid  more  attention  to  training. 
Indeed,  we  should  have  created,  not  educational 
reform,  but  an  educational  revolution. 

We  knew  there  were  problems  with  our  educational 
systcn  in  the  '60s,  '70s  and  '80s.  The  problems  got  lip 
service.  In  the  '90s  they  became  impossible  to  ignore. 

In  1990,  25  percent  of  young  people  dropped  out  of 
high  school,  70  percent  of  high  school  seniors  couldn't 
write  a  letter  applying  for  a  job,  and  60  percent 
couldn't  correctly  add  up  their  own  lunch  bills. 
(Anon.,  1990.) 

The  National  Assessment  of  Educational  Progress 
found  that  among  their  21-  25-year-old  sample,  only 
25%  of  whites,  1%  of  hispanics,  and  3%  of  blacks 
could  correctly  interpret  a  complex  bus  schedule. 

But  it  wasn't  only  the  kids  who  had  problems.  The 
vast  majority  of  American  adults  could  not  program 
their  own  VCRs. 

Adult  literacy  was  a  problem,  too. 
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HOW  MANY  OF  THESE  2S  COUNTRIES 
HAVE  ADULT  LITERACY  RATES 
LOWER  THAN  TOE  UNITED  STATES? 


Argentina 

Australia 

Austria 

Belgium 

Britain 

Canada 

Chile 

Cuba 

Czechoslovakia 
East  Germany 
Finland 
France 
Holland 


Hungary 
Ireland 
Italy 
Japan 

New  Zealand 

Norway 

Poland 

Rumania 

Spain 

Sweden 

USSR 

West  Germany 


Vie  Economist,  1990 

There  were  calls  for  educational  reform,  including  a 
presidential  summit,  but  the  problem  was  vast  and 
complex.  It  probably  got  part  of  its  start  with  the 
decisions  by  many  states  to  fund  public  education 
partially  from  the  proceeds  of  state  lotteries.  From  my 
perspective,  however,  "taking  a  chance  on  education" 
undermines  the  moral  foundation  of  the  entire 
venture. 

Incidentally,  how  many  of  these  25  countries  have 
lower  literacy  rates  than  the  U.S.?  None! 

There  were  signs  of  hope  in  1990,  such  as  in  the  work 
done  by  the  National  Association  of  Secondary  School 
Principals,  designed  to  strengthen  the  leadership  skills 
of  principals.  A  program  named  Leader  123  consisted 
of  three  phases:  Preparation,  including  self-  and  ob- 
server-assessments, Practice,  during  a  three  day 
development  center  (an  assessment  center  with 
immediate  feedback  and  coaching),  and  Performance, 
an  on-the-job  development  project  with  consultation 
from  a  job  performance  coach.  Work  at  the  Center 
for  Creative  Leadership  also  drew  favorable  notice. 

Another  sign  of  hope  came  in  a  report  by  the 
Governor's  Commission  on  Socially  Disadvantaged 
Black  Males,  appointed  by  Richard  F.  Celeste  of  Ohio. 
In  announcing  the  commission,  Celeste  said: 

"Simply  put,  we  have  wasted  too  much  time.  Wasted 
lime  for  these  men,  •  astcd  time  for  our  economy.  We 
arc  now  confronted  \/ith  the  inescapable  truth-not 
preached  from  the  buuy  pulpits  of  social  reform,  but 
printed  out  in  the  hard  data  of  computer  reports:  that 
social  justice  has  moved  beyond  the  moral  imperative. 
Today  it  is  the  economic  linchpin  of  competitive  states 
and  nations.... 

"It  is  up  to  us  to  offer  these  young  men  both  the 
challenge  and  the  support  they  need  to  contribute 
their  talents  as  productive  and  creative  members  of 
our  society"  (Celeste,  1989). 


OHtQS  AfRICAN-AMBUCAN  MALES: 
AOliTOAOlON 


Volume  One 
Executive  Surtnufy 
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***** 

Of  course  the  professional  literature  had  plenty  of 
ideas,  too,  concerning  training,  and  also  larger  issues 
of  organizational  psychology. 

But  education  and  training  wasn't  all  we  should  have 
done.  We  needed  more  research.  There  were  severe 
national  problems. 

National  Problems 

Education 

Worker  Productivity 
Drug  Abuse 
Violence 
AIDS 

Physical  Health 
Mental  Illness 
Aging 

Dependent  Care 

David     Hamburg,     president     of    the  Carnegie 

Endowment,  wrote: 

In  a  world  full  of  hatred,  repression,  terrorism, 
small  wars,  and  preparation  for  immense  wars, 
human  conflict  is  a  subject  that  deserves  the  most 
careful  and  searching  inquiry.  The  stakes  are  now 
so  high  that  there  is  an  urgent  need  for  cooperative 
engagement  with  these  problems  over  a  wide  range 
of  inquiry  involving  the  physical,  biological, 
behavioral  and  social  sciences. 

The  time  is  ripe  for  the  scientific  community  to 
provide  worldwide  leadership  in  addressing  the 
ubiquity  of  prejudice,  the  profound  and  pervasive 
impact  of  cthnoccntrism,  and  the  greatly  enhanced 
risks  of  these  ancient  orientations  in  the  rapidly 
changing  world  of  the  late  20tb  century  (Hamburg, 
1986). 

In  response  to  the  nation's  problems,  the  leaders  of 
the  American  Psychological  Society  convened  a  summit 
meeting  of  some  65  organizations,  a  meeting  which  set 
up  a  process  to  create  a  national  research  agenda  to 
help  focus  research  efforts  and  research  funding. 
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National  Research  Agenda  for  Psychology 

Education,  Training,  and  Performance 
Health 

Brain,  Mind,  and  Behavior 
Family,  Groups,  and  Community 

The  research  themes  for  psychology  are  quite  broad, 
and  a  lot  could  fit  under  any  of  them.  In  the  educa- 
tion, training  and  performance  theme,  I  would  lobby 
for  research  on  not  just  assessment  and  training,  but 
also  on  questions  of  conflict  resolution,  values, 
motivation,  and  service.  I  wish  to  especially  emphasize 
service. 

In  the  '80s,  the  watchword  was  "If  it's  not  broken, 
don't  fix  it."  By  1990,  you  and  I  had  just  endured  a 
decade-long  frenzy  of  government  bashing,  by  the 
leaders  of  our  government,  of  all  people!  Public  ser- 
vice was  regarded  as  an  oxymoron.  Bureaucracy  came 
in  for  its  share  of  knocks.  Craig  Whitney  wrote  in  the 
New  York  Times: 

Tor  any  politician  who  cannot  deliver  on  a  promise, 
"the  bureaucracy"  is  a  wonderful  scapegoat.  So  guess 
who's  to  blame  for  Mikhail  Gorbachev's  failure  to 
dampen  a  growing  economic  crisis  in  the  Soviet 
Union? 

In  any  nation,  the  bureaucracy  shies  away  from 
anything  resembling  "new  thinking",  Lenin  wrote  in 
1897  about  the  complete  lack  of  rights  of  the  people 
in  relation  to  government  officials  and  the  complete 
absence  of  control  over  the  privileged  bureaucracy. 

So  after  the  revolution,  did  Lenin  get  rid  of  it?  Of 
course  not  As  he  obseived  himself  in  1921:  "The 
czar  can  be  sent  packing,  the  landed  proprietors  sent 
packing,  the  capitalists  sent  packing.  That  we  did. 
But  bureaucratism  cannot  be  'sent  packing',  cannot  be 
•swept  from  the  face  of  the  earth.'  One  can  only 
reduce  it  by  slow,  stubborn  effort"  (Whitney,  1990). 

We  Americans,  and  especially  those  of  us  in  public 
service,  need  to  take  "service"  to  heart  Public  service 
is  a  noble  calling. 

In  the  private  sector,  some  service  companies  are 
standing  their  organizations  on  their  heads,  making  ev- 
eryone from  the  chief  executive  to  filing  clerks  "work 
for"  customer  contact  employees,  helping  them  to 
make  the  most  of  their  brief  customer  contacts.  The 
best  structure  for  a  service  firm  may  end  up  looking 
something  like  a  spider's  web,  with  each  employee 
able  to  tap  into  the  firm's  collective  knowledge  and 
experience  via  networked  computers.  Might  such 
ideas  apply  in  public  service? 

We  also  need  to  learn  how  better  to  measure  service, 
and  other  non-economic  dimensions.  Economic  mea- 
sures give  incomplete  and  distorted  pictures  of  human 
welfare.  Through  the  ages,  philosophers  and  religious 
leaders  have  denounced  materialism  as  a  viable  path 
to  human  fulfillment  Yet  societies  aenss  the  ide- 
ological spectrum  have  persisted  in  equaling  quality  of 
life  with  increased  consumption.    Personal  self-worth 


typically  is  measured  by  possessions,  just  as  social 
progress  is  judged  by  GNP  growth. 

In  1990,  the  United  Nations  Development  Program 
defined  human  development  as  "a  process  of  enlarging 
peoples'  choices".  It  created  an  index,  one  which  goes 
beyond  gross  national  product,  to  reflect  in  a 
quantitative  way  the  richness  of  peoples'  choices.  The 
index  is  comprised  of  gross  domestic  product  per 
capita,  life  expectancy  at  birth,  and  rate  of  adult 
literacy.  The  human  development  index  provides  a 
measure,  one  which  should  have  shattered  some  of 
our  complacency.  It  is  an  imperfect  index,  but  it  is 
better  than  gross  national  product  If  we  arc  going  to 
compete  with  other  nations,  we  ought  to  pick  worthy 
pursuits  to  contest.  Incidentally,  the  United  Stales 
docs  not  fall  in  the  lop  10%  of  the  world's  countries 
on  ihis  index. 

Turning  now  to  the  big  picture,  another  fact  thai 
became  increasingly  clear  by  1990  was  the  growth  of 
our  global  inierdependence.   Philip  Abclson  wrote  m 

Science: 

Veiy  large  volumes  of  capital,  goods,  services, 
components,  people,  data,  and  technological  know- 
how  flow  across  national  boundaries  every  day. 
U.S.  businesses  participate  in  a  substantial  part  of 
the  action.  They  have  more  than  Si. 2  trillion  in 
assets  abroad,  and  in  1988  a  third  of  U.S. 
multinational  companies'  earnings  came  from 
overseas  operations.  U.S.-owned  opo.ations 
abroad  employ  6,2  million  people  and  dc^?nd 
heavily  on  local  production  and  technical  and 
management  capabilities.  The  movement  of 
companies  is  not  one-sided.  Today  more  than  3 
million  Americans  work  for  foreign  multinational 
corporations  with  affiliates  in  the  United  States 
(Abelson,  1990). 

It  was  clear  in  1990  that  we  in  the  United  Slates  were, 
as  we  siill  are,  utterly  interdependent  with  the  nations 
of  the  world.  Aftei  World  War  II,  trade,  iravcl  and 
communications  increased  dramatically.  Technology, 
engineering  and  science  grew  explosively.  What  was 
lit  lie  realized  is  that  the  human  species  had  become 
transformed,  and  interconnected  in  a  way  never  before 
known.  The  change  is  well  expressed  in  the  words  of 
Robert  Muller,  an  assistant  secretary-general  of  the 
United  Nations: 

The  place  of  the  human  being  in  the  grandiose 
scheme  of  creation  has  changed.  We  ourselves 
have  expanded  it  What  we  have  done  in  reality, 
and  I  think  this  is  a  thing  of  the  first  importance,  is 
that  we  as  a  species  wilh  limited  eyesight,  limited 
hearing,  limited  brains,  limited  hands  and  feet;  we 
have  multiplied  our  eyesight  inio  the  infinitely  large 
and  the  infinitely  small,  through  telescopes  and 
microscopes;  we  have  multiplied  the  capacity  of  our 
hands  wilh  machines;  we  have  multiplied  ihe 
capacity  of  our  feet  with  airplanes  and  trains  and 
boats;  and  we  have  enlarged  the  capacity  of  our 
hearing  wilh  telephones,  telecommunications,  radio 
communications,  and  we  are  also  able  to  teleview 
things  from  the  other  side  of  ihe  planet;  and  we 
have  enlarged  the  capacity  of  our  brain  through 


incredible  computers  and  machines.  So,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  I  would  beg  you  to  understand 
that  we  have  become,  through  science  and 
technology  and  the  search  for  knowledge,  a 
different  species  (Mullerf  1985). 

In  short,  Mullcr  argues  that  we  arc  interconnected  in  a 
global  brain.  For  the  first  time,  we  are  part  of  an 
organism  that  can  comprehend  its  own  complexity. 
Surely  our  comprehension  is  incomplete,  but  a  funda- 
mental change  has  occurred  during  our  lifetimes. 

It  is  from  this  new,  broadened,  global  perspective  that 
we  must  carry  on  our  work.  We  needed  to  build  a 
sustainable  world.  We  needed  to  promote 
opportunity,  as  the  way  to  reduce  racism  and  sexism. 

So,  that  is  how  it  looks  in  hindsight,  from  2001.  We 
needed  to  speak  the  truth,  to  advance  our  science  and 
our  practice  of  assessing  and  developing  talent,  and  to 
become  more  aware  of  our  interdependence. 


Now,  please  roll  back  your  watches  to  June  25,  1990. 

The  good  news  is  that  it  is  not  too  late  to  do 
something  about  the  challenges  of  the  '90s.  It's  clear 
that  something  is  broken,  and  it  needs  to  be  fixed. 

There  is  a  Chinese  proverb  which  goes:  "Seek  not  to 
follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the  men  of  old;  seek  instead 
what  they  sought/  It  is  good  advice  for  us  now.  We 
need  to  embrace  our  core  values. 

I  have  another  quote  for  you  from  history.  It  is  from 
the  New  York  Tines,  published  on  December  31, 
1899:  "Tomorrow  \><  enter  upon  the  last  year  of  a 
century  that  is  marked  by  greater  progress  in  all  that 
pertains  to  the  material  well-being  and  enlightenment 
of  mankind  than  all  the  previous  history  of  the  racy** 
and  the  political,  social,  and  moral  advancement  ha 
been  hardly  less  striking'1  (New  York  Times,  Dec  31, 
1899). 

At  the  start  of  the  '90s  (the  1990s,  that  is),  I  would 
give  us  a  high  pass  on  material  well-being, 
enlightenment,  and  political  advancement.  I  would 
give  us  a  pass  on  social  advancement*  I  would  grade 
us  fail  on  moral  advancement. 


And  by  the  way,  don't  wait  for  empowerment  You're 
in  charge.  Just  do  it! 
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But  it  is  not  too  late  to  save  the  day.  Just  as  Hubert 
Humphrey  organized  the  Senate  liberals,  we  need  to 
get  organized.  We  need  to  preach  to  the  choir,  as  I 
have  today.  But  we  also  need  to  get  out  there  and 
spread  the  word.  There's  plenty  to  be  done,  and  we 
can  have  some  fun  doing  it  along  the  way.  Let's  get 
on  with  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

We  need  to  start  today.  The  big  decisions  of  the 
world  are  made  up  of  thousands  of  small  ones.  Each 
task  is  significant,  and  each  choice  makes  a  difference. 
Keep  the  core  values  before  you  in  each  choice,  and 
the  total  will  add  up,  day  by  day,  to  a  tremendous 
impact  on  America  and  the  world. 
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The  purpose  of  this  paper   is  to  present  an  introduction  to  the  CLOZE 
technique  of  reading  ski  Us  assessment,   how  it's  done,   and  its  research 
arid  theoretical  support. 

Any  discussion  of   the  CLOZE  procedure  must  begin  with  a  consideration  of 
the  nature  of  comprehension.      While  CLOZE  has  been  used  in  one  form  or 
another  since  the  late   19th  Century,   contemporary  psychol inguistics  » 
provides  the  best   theoretical  underpinnings  for   its  use. 

The  basic  psychol inguist ic  construct   is   that  language  consists  of  a 
surface  structure   (the  physical  characteristics  of   language,    i.e.,  the 
sound  or  symbols   that  exist  external   to   the  human  being)   and  a  deep 
structure   (the  meaning   that  exists   internal   r.o  the  human  being).  The 

J 

mediating   forces  between  the  surface  structure  and  the  deep  structure  ar 
syntax,    grammar  and  semantics.     The  semantic  information   is  gained  from 
experience  and  exists   in  a  cognitive  structure  of  interrelated  facts  ana 
relationships.     Syntax  and  grammar  are  learned  rules   for  the  constructic 
and   interpretation  of  language,   and  are  also  part  of  the  cognitive 
structure  of   the  individual. 


A  second   fundamental    psychol inguis tic  construct   is   that   language  compre- 
hension   is  an  automatic  and  continuing  activity  of  human  beings,  which 
uses  a  process  of  prediction  based  on  the   information  contained   in  the 
cognitive  structure  of   the    individual.      (  "Pred  Let.  i  on"    in  this  sense  meav 
prior  elimination  of  unlikely  alternatives.) 
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These  constructs  are  laid  out   reasonably  well   in  Frank  Smith's  book 
Comprehension  and  Loarning  (1975)   pp  83-117.     Smith   is  a  recognized 
authority,    and  is  quoted  widely  in  the  educational  literature.     His  other 
books  dealing  with  this  area  are  Psychol inguistics  and  Rending  (1973)  and 
Understanding  Reading  (1978). 

The  CLOZE  procedure  consists  of  systematically  deleting  words   from  a  text 
and   then  having  the  examinee  replace  the  missing  words  using  clues  from 
the  context.     Taylor,    the  modern  developer  of  the  CLOZE  technique,  is 
quoted   in   CLOZE  Readability  Procedure  (Bormuth,    1967)  as  indicating  that 
there  are   three  legitimate  item  construction  techniques: 
1  )     every  nl  h    word  deletion 

2)  random  deletion 

3)  class  of  word  deletion    (e.g.,   delete   20%  of  the  nouns) 

Taylor  did   indicate   that  the  deletion  must  be  a  systematic  and  "objective* 
method;    removing    "selected"   words  renders   the   technique  no  more  than  an 
ordinary  knowledge-based  completion  test.      In   its   "classical"    form,  the 
examinee  must   produce  from  within  him-/her-sel f  the  word  to  replace  the 
blank   (i.e.,    the   "exact  word"   approach).     A  more  recent  development   is  the 
MAZK   procedure,   which   is   the  use  of  a  CLOZE  type  passage,    but  with 
alternative  replacement  words   provided  in  a  multiple  choice  format. 

On   the  m»\l..  page    (and  on   the  slide)    is  a  page  of  sample  questions   for  a 
mu  1  t  i  pi  H-chn  i  re  CLOZE   test.  . 
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SAMPLE  PASSAGE  DIRECTIONS:  The  passage  below  contains  5  numbered  blanks. 
Read  the  passage  once  quickly  for  overall  sense.  Read  it  a  second  time, 
this  time  thinking  of  words  that  might  fit  in  the  blanks.  Below  the 
passage  are  sets  of  words  numbered  to  match  the  blanks.  Pick  the  word 
from  each  set  which  seems  to  make  the  most  sense  in  that  blank  as  well  c 
the  total  paragraph.  (The  size  of  the  blank  space  is  not  related  to  the 
length  of  the  word  that    is  missing.) 

SAMP!  E  PASSAGE:  For  determining  "late  filing",  you  are  to  use  the 
following  procedure.  You  should  (SI )  five  working  days  after  the 
February  28th  due  date  ( S2 )  examining  envelopes  for  late  filing.  On  t 
sixth  working  ( S3 )  ,  envelopes  must  be  reviewed  for  U.S.  Postal  Seryic 
postmark.  ( S4 )  from  postage  meters  are  not  acceptable.  Postmarks  whio 
are  ( So )  later  than  February  28  are  considered  to  be  late  filed.  All 
envelopes  must  be  retained,  showing  company  name,  address,  addressee  and 
postmark . 


SI 


A .  give 

B.  make 

C.  do 

D .  all ow 


EXPLANATION  FOR  SAMPLE  QUESTION  SI: 

Choice  A--To  "give  five  working  days"   indicates  use 
for  a  specific  activity.     You  give  time  to 
a  project,    not  to  a  waiting  period. 

Choice  B--To  "make  five  working  days"   is  not  meaning- 
ful.    You  can   "make  time"   for  something  or 
to  do  something  but  you  would  not  make  a 
time  period. 

Choice  C--"Working  days"   is  not  something  one  can 
"do". 

Choice  D--To  "allow"    is   to   let  happen.      In   this  case, 
five  working  days  should  go  by  after  the  due 
date  before  examining  envelopes   for  late 
filing.     Choice  D  is  the  BEST  ANSWER  because 
it  has   the  word  which  best  fits   the  meaning 
of  the  sentence. 


S2  A. 

since 

S4 

A  . 

Parts 

B  . 

before 

B. 

F  i  1  i  n  g  s 

C  . 

w  i  th 

C  . 

En ve lopes 

D  . 

by 

D. 

Dates 

S3  A. 

day 

So 

A  . 

sent. 

B 

t?  ven  t 

B  . 

da  ted 

C  . 

s  tain j) 

C  . 

i  ssued 

D  . 

schedu 1 

e 

D 

.    mad  (J 

K  o  y : 

St    -  D, 

S2  • 

-  B 

,      S3   -  A, 

S4-D,  S5-B 
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RESEARCH   SUPPORT  FOR  THE  CLOZE  TECHNIQUE 


Rank  in   (with   Bormuth  one  of  the  main  writers  dealing  with  readability  anc 
CLOZE  procedures)   produced  a  seminal   paper  in  "The  Validity  of  CLOZE  Test 
in  Relation   to  a  Psychol inguistic  Conceptualization  of  Reading 
Comprehension"    in  which  he  said,    "Reading  Comprehension,   viewed  from  a 
psycholinguistics  perspective,    is  a  process  of  mapping  new  information 
into  existing  knowledge  structures  and  is  similar  to  general  thinking, 
reasoning  and  problem  solving.     Reading  comprehension  is  an  active  proces 
a  dialogue  between   the  render  and  writer  -~  and  an  integration  of  the 
printed  page  with   the  reader's  mind    ...   Further  research  and  a  review  of 
the   literature   indicate   that   the  content  validity  of  CLOZE  tests  as 
measures   of  a  meaningful    construct  of  comprehension  is  stronger  than  for 
conventional    reading  comprehension  tests    ...   Furthermore,    the  construct 
validity   of   reading  comprehension  measured  by  CLOZE  tests   is  more 
theoretical   and  empirically  meaningful   than  notions  of  reading  comprehen- 
sion  embodied   in  conventional    reading  tests.    ...   The   large  amount  of 
research   on  CLOZE   test  criterion-related  validity  demonstrates  high 
positive  correlations  between  CLOZE   test  results  and  other  reading  test 
data    indicating   that  CLOZE   tests  and  conventional    tests  are  measuring 
something   in  common    . ♦ . " 

Rankin  goes   on    to  make  some  assumptions  about  reading  comprehension  whicl 
are  consistent   with   the   psycho  1 i ngu i st i c  d*  finition   (as   in  Smith,  above, 
and   in  Pearson  and  Johnson,    19  78  and  Oiler,    1979)    together  w  th 
observations   on   the   relationship  of  CLOZE   to   these  assumptions: 
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"  I  •  Reading  comprehension  as  a  process  involves  the  extraction  of 
information  from  a  written  source  prior  to  the  utilization  of  this 
information*      .    •  . 

''CLOZE   tests   intermittently  sample  the   inferences   (syntactic  and  semanti 
the   reader   is  making  during  the  process  of  reading   the  passage.  Thus 
CLOZE  scores  become  an   indicator  of  the  reader's  ability  to  process 
information   in  the  text,   not   the  ability  to  respond  to  specific  question 
which  may  not  have  been  of  any  concern  to  them  at  the  time  when  they  wer 
reading   the  text.      fed.   The  problems  referred  to  here  include  that  of 
asking   hard  questions  about  easy   text,    and  asking  easy  questions  about 
hard   text • ] 

"2.     Reading  comprehension   is  an  active  process         .a  dialogue  between  a 
reader  and  a  writer         in  which    the  effectiveness  of  communication  is 
dependent,  upon  the  expectancies  of  both  the  writer  and  the  reader,    .    .  . 

MCLOZE  tests  repeatedly  sample  the  likenesses  of  the  pragmatic  expectanc 
grammar  of  the  reader  and  the  writer  and,  thus,  sample  the  effectiveness 
of  commun i  cat  ion. " 

"3.      Drawing   inferences   is   essential   to  the  processing  of  information 
through  reading. 

"This  redundancy   in  print    is   categorized  as  sequential  or  distribu  ional 
Sequential    redundancy   includes   the  syntactic  and  semantic  constraints 
imposed  by   the   language-      That    is,    certain   types  of  words   follow  other* 
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words,   hold  certain  positions,   and  fulfill  certain  functions  within  a 
sentence.      Distributional   redundancy  refers  to  the  fact  that  some  words 
occur  more   frequently   in  the   language,    regardless  of  context,    than  do 
other  words    ...     Skilled  readers  have  both  sequential  and  distributional 
redundancy  rules  programmed   in  their  long   term  memory."      •  . 

'Rankin  finishes  his  observations  by  saying,    "Although  CLOZE  items  might 
look   like   ' f i 11-in-the-bl ank '    items  calling  only  upon  rote  memory,  they 
most  often  measure   inferential  processes.      It  seems  clear   [from  the 
examples  Rankin  offers   in   the  paper]    ...   that  CLOZE   is  sensitive  to  the 
higher   levels  of   inferences  as  categorized  by  Pearson  and  Johnson  (1978) 


_  David  Warde.ll    in  his  Portland  State  University  dissertation  CLOZE 

W  procedures:  An  Historical   Review  similarly  states   "Redundancy  is  placed  i 

M  a  verbal   context  and  can  be  noted  on  three  separate   levels  of  language: 

1)      surface  syntactic  structure 

■  2)     deep  syntactic  structure 
^ i                 3)     semantic  structure. 

■I  ARch   level    is   said  to  contribute   to  an   individual's  ability  to  perforin 

■  with  CLOZH  materials."      He   then  goes  on  to  note   that  Bachman  (1982) 
suggests   that  a  modified  CLOZE  passage,   using  rational  deletions  [i.e., 

■  deleting  specific  words  on  a  subjective  basis,    in  opposition   to  the 
position  of  Taylor,    above]    is  capable  of  measuring  both  syntactic  and 

™  discourse   level    relationships  within  a   text,    and    that  Ellington  (1981) 

M  specifies  &  number  of  areas   that  can  be  addressed  by  the  CLOZE  procedures 

using  ei ' her  random  or  systematic  deletion: 
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1)  general  context 

2  )  con  ten  t 

3)  process  strategies 

4)  specific  phonic  or  morphic  elements 

5)  relationships  cued  by   function  words,   pronouns  and  pronoun 
re  f e rents 

6 )  organ izati onal  patterns . 

John  Bormuth   in   "New  Data  on  Reliability",   an  unpublished  paper  present* 
to  AERA   in  Seattle   in   1967,    summarized  the  research   to  that  date,  and 
while  additional  aspects  of   language  have  since  been  added   to  his   list  z 
shown  below,    the  summary  still    seems  apt: 

"The  CLOZE  readability  procedure   immediately  drew  the  attention  of 
readability  researchers  who  set  about  studying  CLOZE  tests  to  see   if  the 
were  valid  and   reliable  measures  of  the  comprehension  difficulty  of 
passages.     This   research  has  become   too  extensive  to  review  here.  Bormi 
(1967)   and  Rankin   (1964)   have  each  published  detailed  analyses  of  this 
research.      In  general,    research  showed   that  CLOZE  readability  tests  are 
highly  valid  and  highly  reliable  measures  of  the  comprehension  abilities 
of  students  and  of   the  comprehension  difficulties  of  materials."     He  t.*t 
wont   on   to   list  some  of   the  aspects   of   language  which   research  had  show 
can  be  appropriately  evaluated  by  CLOZE   tests   [NOTE  that  this   list  was 
compiled  prior   to  most,  of   the  major  work   in  psychol  i  ngu  ist  ics ,  a^-., 
represents  a  much  more  primitive  categorical   structure,  mjd]: 

\ ocabu 1 ary   complex  i  ty 

word    length  <rj^ 

- 1  (>- 
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morphological    coniplexi  t.y 

abstraotness 

f  roquem:y 

gramma t i  oa 1   complex  i  ty 

syn  tact,  i  c  depth 

mod  i  f  i  e  r  d  i.  s  t.ance 

trans f o rmat i onal  complexity. 


Wardell   reports  Bormuth   (1969)   as  studying  "the   factor  validity  of  CLOZE 
tests  as  measures  of  comprehension  ability  by  analyzing  the  principal 
components   of   the  correlations  among  nine  CLOZE  tests  and  seven  multiple 
choice   tests,    each  designed   to  measure  a  different  comprehension  skill. 
His  results  showed  that  CLOZE   teste,   seem  to  offer  a  valid,   convenient  an 
completely  objective  method  of  constructing  tests  that  can  be  used  for 
measuring  either   the   reading  comprehension  abilities  of  students  or  the 
comprehension  difficulty  of  passages.     Rankin  reports  a  factor  analytica 
study  by  Kohler   in    1966   that  found  logical    reasoning,  wide-range 
vocabulary  and    inference   to  be  consistently  and  significantly  related  to 
CLOZE   tests . 


Rormuth    in   a    1967  UCLA  Research  Report    (CSE  IP  -  OR  -   1)    reports  data  by 
Taylor    (1953)    showing   that  CLOZE   readability  test  difficulties   ranked  th 
passages    in    the  same  order   the   readability   formulas   ranked   them.      In  a 
1964   UCLA  Research  Report     Bormuth   reports   "Taylor   (1953)    found  a 
significant,  correlation   between    the   CLOZE   test  difficulties   of  a  set  of 
passages  and   the   readabilities  of   the  passages  as  predicted   from  the  Dal 
Ohall    and   Flesch    formulas.      Further,    he   found   that,   the  CLOZE  tests 
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measured  elements  of  style  which  affect  difficulty,   but  to  which  the 
formulas  a?'e   insensitive, "     He  also  reports   there  a  study  by  Sukiori 
(1957)   which   found  a  correlation  of   .83  between   the  judged  difficulties 
a  set  of  passages  and  their  difficulties  as  measured  by  CLOZE  tests. 

Sticht,    in  his  book   Reading  for  Working:  A  Functional  Literacy  Anthology 
says     nResearch  has   indicated  that,   although   there   is  no  single  definiti 
method  for  measuring  reading  comprehension,    the   'mechanical'  CLOZE 
procedure  has  consistently  yielded  very  high  correlations  with  multiple- 
choice   tests  and  other  more  subjectively  constructed  measures  of 
comprehension  and  difficulty.     Therefore  the  weight  of  the  evidence 
indicates   that   the  cloze   test  provides  a    valid  measure  of  reading 
comprehension.      The   fact  that   it   is  also  strictly  objective,   and   that  n 
independent  alternative  forms  can  be  created  simply,  by  deleting  every  nl 
word  counting   from  the   first,    second,  or  n* h   word  from  the  beginnir 

of  the  passage,  further  encouraged  the  use  of  the  cloze  procedure. M 
Sticht  bases  this  conclusion  on  his  understanding  of  Taylor  (1953), 
Bormuth    (1969)   and  Rankin  and  Culhane  (1969). 


The  research  literature  seems  compelling  that  CLOZE  tests  are  capable  of 
evaluating  reading  comprehension  ability  with  at  least  as  much  precisior 
and  validity  as  conventional  multiple-choice  tests,  and  that  they  evalua 
syntactic,  grammatical  and  semantic  features  of  language.  Further, 
studie:  of  the  Degrees  of  Reading  Power  test  using  Rasch  and  other 
methodologies  show  it  to  be  culture  fair.  Intergroup  differences  on  CLG?. 
tests  studied  in  England  [CLOZE  Reading  Tests,  published  by  Young,  Hoddt 
&  S tough  ton,    and   reported    in    the  Ninth  Mental   Measurements  Yearbook)  alt 
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showed  reduced   inter-group  differences.   Bormuth  in  his   1967  UCLA  report 
concludes  that   MThe  CLOZE  readability  procedure  has  a  number  of  advantages 
not  shared  by  other  available  methods  of  determining  [comprehension] 
difficulty.     Unlike  the  conventional   test   item  used  in  other  methods  whos< 
materials  are  tried  out  directly  on  students,   CLOZE  test   items  are  easily 
made  and  do  not   inject   irrelevant  sources  of  variance  into   the  measuremen 
of  difficulty. " 


CONSTRUCTING  CLOZE  1/iSTS 


Accepting  from  the  above   that  CLOZE  tests  are  a  valid  means  of  evaluating 
reading  comprehension,    the  question   then  becomes  what  is   the  appropriate 
methodology   for  developing   the   tests.     This  question  resolves   to  two 
fundamentally  different  sub-questions: 

1)  how  do  you   select   the   texts   that  will   form  the  basis   of  the 
tests ? ,  and 

2)  how  do  you  select   the  words   to  delete  from   the  text? 

Unfortunately,    the   literature  does  not  address   the  first  sub-question. 
The   research   referenced  above  clearly  indicates   that  CLOZE  procedures  will 
evaluate  whatever   language   features  are  present   in  a   text,   and  contain 
some   feature   lists   that  have  been  studied.      Dollard   in  his  Reading  Skills 
Assessment:   A  Survoy  of  Practice  (1989)   has  used  a  feature  list  covering 
syntactic  comprehension,    literal  comprehension  and  interpretive/evaluative 
comprehension.      Survey    response   from  public  sector  employers  identifies 
pi  most  of   these   features   as   being  evaluated  by  the  conventional  multiple- 

choice   tests   being  used    in  employee  selection  and  presumably 
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existing  in  the  texts  used  at  public  sector  work  sites   (virtually  all 
respondents  report  basing  their  conventional  multiple-choice  test  items 
materials  drawn   from  the  work  site).     The  work  of  Francis  and  Kucera 
(1982)   on   the  Brown  University  Corpus  would  suggest  that  the  distributio 
of  these  language   features  will  vary  by  text  type  and  context.  The 
implication  of  this  seems  to  be  that  in  using  CLOZE  technique  in  an 
employment  selection  context,   care  has   to  be  taken  to  insure  that  the 
texts  used  for  evaluation  purposes  sample  on  a  representative  basis  the 
language  features   found  in  the   texts  used  on  the  job. 

The   literature  on   the  methodology  to  be  used  in  actually  creating  the 
CLOZE  test  is   fortunately  more   illuminating.     Bormuth   (1967)  reports 
Taylor  --   the  modern  developer  of  CLOZE  tests  --  as  saying   in   1953,  "\<hi 
nearly  all    readability  research  employs  tests  made  .by  deleting  every  5' >' 
word,   CLOZE  tests  can  be  made  by  deleting  every  word,   words  at  randc 

or  just  the  words  of  a  given   type.     The  only  restriction   is   that  the  wor 
deleted  must  be  selected  entirely  by  an  objectively  specified  process, 
otherwise   the  test  must  be  classified  as  a  common  completion  test."  In 
the  same  monograph,   Bormuth  quotes  Taylor  in  a   1955  source  as  qualifying 
this  statement   to  the  effect   that  deletions  of  the  third  type   (i.e.,  wo- 
of a  given  type)   are  rarely  practical  because  of   the  frequency 
distribution  of  most  word  classes  in  text.     Despite  Taylor's  prohibitio. 
against,  deleting  subjectively  chosen  words  on  a  non-systematic  basis, 
WardeJl   does  report  a  study  by  Bachman   (1982)   which  suggests  that  such 
"rational   deletions"   are  capable  of  measuring  both  syntactic  and  discou 
level    relationships.      However,    research  by  MoGinitie   (1961)    suggests  Uu 
everv  nl h    word  deletions  work  best. 
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In  a  study   reported   to   the   1982  Annual  Meeting  of  the  World  Congress  on 
Reading,   Tempi  or  provides  rules   for  constructing  CLOZE  tests: 

"1)     Select,   two  passages.   Allow  for  deletion  of   25  words  in  each 

passage  with  one  sentence  unmutilated  at  the  beginning  and  end  of 

each  passage . 

2)  Delete  words   in  a  regular  pattern   (no  less   than  every  5l  h   and  no 
more   than  every    10th   word         research   indicates   that  the  word 
deletion  rate  within  these  limits  does  not  affect  results  or 

re  1 i  abi 1 i  ty ) 

3)  The  proportion  of  nouns  deleted  must  be  approximately  equal  to 
20%  of  all  nouns   in   the  passage         Do  not  delete  proper  nouns  or 
numerals  unless   they  can  be  deduced   from  the  context.  Contracted 


Templer  comments   further  on   the  proportion  of  nouns  deleted:    "This   is  ver 
important  because    it  affects   the  validity  of  the   test.      It  also  makes  a 
difference   to   the  difficulty   level   of  a  passage  if  mostly  prepositions, 
pronouns,    verbs  and  conjunctions  are   to  be   replaced  rather  than  nouns, 
because  nouns  are  more  difficult   to  replace. 

The  number  of    i  tems/de  1  e  t  i  ons    is    Important  as    it  affect. s  reliability. 
Temp  ]  er  ,    above,    recommends    two   passages,    each  with   25  deletions.  However* 
TtMiipler's    task   was   the  scaling  of   textbooks,  in  an   educational   setting  and 
t he  matching  o f  student   comprehension  ability   to   text  comprehension 
d i  f f i  eu 1  ty . 

CONCMiS  ION' 


or  hyphenated  words  count  as  one  word.      Retain  all  punctuation." 
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The  CLOZE  technique  appears  to  be  a  cost-effective  and  valid  way  to  asse 
reading  skills.     It  has  strong  theoretical  support   in  psychol ingui stic 
theory,   and  very  strong  empirical    research  support   in  the  education  fiel 
It   is   far  from  rote   " f i 1 1 - i n- the-black "  knowledge  recall;    it  does  seem  U 
validly  assess    the  full   range  of  reading  skills 
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Employee  Referral  Programs:  Do  Successful  Employees  Refer 
Better  Applicants  Than  Unsuccessful  Employees? 

Michael  G.  Aamodt  and  Glen  T.  Rupert 
Radford  University 


Personnel  professionals  have  long  been  interested  in  the  best  ways  in  which  to 
recruit  potential  employees.  This  interest  stems  from  two  main  ideas.  The  first 
idea  is  that  certain  recruitment  methods  will  yield  higher  numbers  of  acceptable 
applicants,  thus  making  the  recruitment  process  less  expensive  (Kirnan,  Farley,  & 
Geisinger,  1989).  For  example,  if  a  $100.00  newspaper  advertisement  results  in  50 
applicants  for  a  job  compared  to  two  applicants  resulting  from  a  $3,000  fee  paid  to 
an  employment  agency,  then  an  organization  might  be  better  off  recruiting  through 
newspaper  ads. 

The  second  idea  is  that  certain  recruitment  methods  will  attract  employees 
who,  once  on  the  job,  perform  better  than  employees  recruited  by  other  methods. 
That  is,  even  though  newspaper  ads  in  the  previous  example  yielded  more  appli- 
cants,  it  is  possible  that  none  of  the  50  will  perform  as  well  or  stay  with  the  organ- 
ization as  long  as  would  the  two  from  the  employment  agency.  Thus,  the  savings 
obtained  in  recruitment  costs  would  be  nullified  by  the  increased  training  expenses 
and  the  reduction  in  employee  performance. 

Though  several  studies  have  reported  that  certain  recruitment  methods  yield 
better  applicants  than  do  others  (e.g.  Breaugh,  1981;  Decker  &  Cornelius,  1979; 
Reid,  1972),  the  meta-analysis  by  Aamodr  and  Carr  (1988)  reveals  that  employees 
hired  as  the  result  of  an  employee  referral  have  longer  tenure  than  do  employees 
recruited  through  other  means.  However,  the  meta-analysis  ah  indicates  that 
recruitment  methods  appear  to  be  equal  in  regard  to  employee  performance. 

Even  though  employee  referrals  are  superior  only  when  tenure  is  used  as  the 
criterion,  several  theories  have  been  postulated  about  why  referrals  result  in  better 
employees.  The  first  jf  these  theories  suggests  that  applicants  who  are  referred  by 
other  employees  receive  more  accurate  information  about  the  job  than  do  employees 
recruited  by  other  methods  (Wanous,  1980).  In  essence,  the  applicant  receives  a 
realistic  job  preview  from  a  current  employee.  This  theory  has  not  only  received 
some  support  in  the  literature  (Breaugh  &  Mann,  1984;  Quaglieri,  1982)  but  also  is 
consistent  with  the  results  of  the  Aamodt  and  Carr  (1988)  meta-analysis.  That  is, 
employee  referrals  were  only  superior  in  regard  to  tenure  and  realistic  job  previews 
have  also  been  found  to  have  their  greatest  effect  on  tenure  rather  than  perform- 
ance (Premack  &  Wanous,  1985). 

The  second  theor>  postulates  that  differences  in  recruitment,  source  effective- 
ness are  due  to  the  fact  that  formal  and  informal  sources  reach  and  are  used  by 
different  types  of  applicants  (Schwab,  1982).  While  some  research  has  supported 
this  theory  (Breaugh  &  Mann,  1984;  Ellis  &  Taylor,  1983;  Taylor  &  Schmidt,  1983; 
Swaroff,  Barclay,  &  Bass,  1985),  other  research  has  not  (Aamodt  &  Carr,  1988; 
Breaugh,  1981).  Furthermore,  Aamodt  and  Carr  (1988)  pointed  out  that  results  are 
not  consistent  across  studies  and  that  applicants  tend  to  use  a  variety  of  recruit- 
ment strategies  rather  than  just  one. 
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Though  the  two  theories  mentioned  above  have  received  at  least  some  empirical 
support,  there  is  a  third  possibility  which  might  better  explain  the  finding  that 
employee  referrals  result  in  greater  tenure  than  do  the  other  recruitment  strategies. 
This  third  theory  (Aamodt  &  Carr,  1988)  has  it's  roots  in  the  interpersonal  attrac- 
tion literatu'  which  indicates  that  people  tend  to  be  friends  with  others  who  are 
similar  to  themselves  (Byrne,  1971).  If  this  is  true,  and  the  research  strongly 
suggests  that  it  is,  then  an  employee  recommending  a  friend  for  a  job  will  more 
than  likely  recommend  a  friend  similar  to  him/herself.  Thus,  it  would  make  sense 
that  a  person  who  is  happy  with  their  job  would  recommend  a  person  who, due  to 
his/her  similarity  to  the  incumbent,  should  also  be  happy  with  the  job.  Likewise,  it 
would  make  sense  that  an  unhappy  employee  would  recommend  similar  friends  who 
would  also  be  unhappy  and  would  probably  have  a  short  tenure  with  the  company. 

If  this  theory  is  true,  then  it  is  not  the  employee  referral  process  j)e£  se  that 
makes  the  difference  in  the  future  success  of  an  applicant.  Instead,  the  success  of 
a  future  employee  is  a  function  of  the  person  who  makes  the  referral.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  this  study  to  test  this  idea  using  four  separate  samples  of  employees 
who  were  recruited  through  employee  referrals  by  comparing  the  tenure  and  per- 
formance of  employees  who  referred  an  applicant  with  the  subsequent  tenure  and 
performance  of  the  applicants  they  referred. 


Method 

Subjects 

The  first  sample  consisted  of  135  former  retail  employees  who  had  been 
employed  part-time  and  who  had  been  referred  for  the  job  by  a  friend.   The  mean 
tenure  for  the  first  sample  was  9.8  months  with  a  standard  deviation  of  11.75 
months. 

The  second  sample  consisted  of  29  male  employees  who  had  been  referred  by  a 
friend  and  worked  full-time  for  a  company  that  installed  fire  protection  equip- 
ment such  as  automatic  sprinkler  systems.  The  mean  tenure  for  the  second  sample 
was  12.39  months  with  a  standard  deviation  of  18.09  months. 

The  third  sample  consisted  of  24  male  employees  who  worked  for  a  concrete 
manufacturing  company.   Each  employee  had  been  referred  for  his  job  by  a  fellow 
employee. 

The  fourth  sample  consisted  of  42  former  restaurant  workers  who  had  been 
referred  for  the  job  by  a  friend.   The  mean  tenure  was  9.2  months  with  a  standard 
deviation  of  11.5  months. 

Procedure 

For  the  first  and  fourth  samples,  tenure  information  was  obtained  for  both  the 
employee  who  made  the  referral  as  well  as  the  employee  who  was  referred.  The 
tenure  of  the  employee  making  the  referral  was  then  correlated  with  the  eventual 
tenure  of  the  employee  who  was  referred.  Unfortunately,  no  performance  data 
were  available  for  these  samples. 

The  same  procedure  was  used  for  the  second  sample  that  was  used  for  the  first 
sample.    However,  for  the  second  sample,  performance  ratings  were  made  on  a 
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performance  appraisal  form  already  used  by  the  company.  This  form,  completed 
by  the  employee  s  supervisor,  contained  10  items  and  most  resembled  a  behavioral 
rating  scale.  The  maximum  score  that  could  be  earned  by  an  employee  was  200 
with  a  mean  score  of  153.78  and  a  standard  deviation  of  63.02. 

The  performance  ratings  for  the  third  sample  were  also  taken  from  the  per- 
formance appraisal  system  currently  used  by  the  concrete  manufacturer  This 
appraisal  system  involved  a  supervisor  evaluating  each  employee  on  six  vaicgoiies: 
Initiative,  work  quality,  work  quantity,  cooperation,  knowledge,  and  dependability. 
The  maximum  total  score  possible  was  18  and  the  mean  for  our  sample  wis  14.17 
with  a  standard  ceviation  of  2.33.   Tenure  data  were  not  available  for  this  simple. 

Results  and  Discussion 

As  shown  in  the  table  below,  the  results  indicated  that  for  the  retail,  restaurant 
and  fire  protection  samples,  a  significant  relationship  existed  between  the  tenure 
of  the  employee  making  the  referral  and  the  employee  being  referred.  Thus,  in 
terms  of  tenure,  successful  employees  tend  to  refer  applicants  who  will  also  be 
successful.  However,  there  was  no  significant  relationship  involving  the  perform- 
ance ratings  for  either  the  fire  protection  agency  employees  nor  the  concrete 
company  employees. 


Criterion 


Sample 

Tenure 

Performance 

R  ^tail  Workers 

.24 

Fire  Protection 

.70 

-,01 

Concrete  Workers 

,33 

Restaurant  Workers 

.25 

These  results  have  obvious  implications  for  organizations  using  employee  refer- 
ral programs.  Rather  than  tveating  all  referrals  as  being  equally  valuable,  referrals 
from  long  tenure  employees  should  be  considered  first. 

An  interesting  outcome  of  this  study  was  the  lack  of  a  significant  relationship 
involving  performance  ratings.  While  these  results  are  consistent  with  the  cumula- 
tive results  of  previous  research  indicating  that  recruitment  source  -s  not  related  to 
subsequent  employee  performance,  they  are  not  consistent  with  the  idea  that  suc- 
cessful employees  will  refer  successful  future  employees. 

Perhaps  the  reason  for  this  lack  of  a  relationship  involving  performance  is  that 
we  choose  friends  who  are  similar  to  ourselves  in  terms  of  interests,  attitudes  and 
personality  (characteristics  commonly  found  related  to  job  tenure)  but  perhaps  not 
in  abilities  (characteristics  commonly  found  to  be  related  to  job  performance). 
Support  for  this  idea  comes  from  Streicher  (1989)  who  found  a  correlation  of  .70 
between  the  personality  styles  of  fr  nds  and  from  Smith  and  Redden  (1990)  who 
were  unable  to  find  significant  correlations  between  the  abilities  of  friends. 
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Virtually  every  activity  of  personnel  administration  —  from  the 
classification  of  jobs,  the  selection  of  employees,   the  training  and 
development  of  personnel,  the  development  of  performance  appraisal 
systems  to  the  setting  of  compensation  rates  --  begins  with  job 
analysis.     One  type  of  job  analysis  technique  attempts  to  collect  data 
that  can  serve  as  the  foundation  for  all  of  these  major  human  resource 
functions.     Known  as  common-metric  job  analysis,  generic  job  analysis, 
or  structured  job  analysis,  this  technique  is  particularly  suited  to 
the  functions  of  job  classification,  selection,  and  compensation. 
Having  important  implications  for  the  creation  of  an  integrated  human 
resource  system,  this  presentation  will  present  an  overview  of  common- 
metric  job  analysis.     Two  new  and  innovative  common -me tr ic  job 
analysis  techniques  will  be  described,  with  attention  paid  to  how 
these  common-metric  job  analysis  techniques  may  be  used  to 
simultaneously  contribute  to  human  resource  applications  in  general, 
and  to  job  classification,  compensation  and  selection  validation  in 
par t  i cular . 

First  and  foremost,  common-metric  job  analysis  techniques  are  used  to 
empirically  compare  and  contrast  jobs  of  different  types.     In  order  to 
effectively  compare  different  jobs,  common-metric  techniques  rely  upon 
one  set  of  descriptors;  that  is  one  "metric,"  that  is  supposed  to  be 
applicable,  or  "common,"  to  all  jobs.     Henre  the  term  "common-metric" 
refers  to  the  use  of  one  set  of  descriptors  that  will  be  used  to 
analyze  all  different  types  of  jobs.     Using  as  little  technological 
specificity  as  possible,  the  language  of  the  common-metric  approach  is 
worker-oriented,  focusing  on  the  domain  of  observable,  general  worker 
behaviors.     In  contrast  to  a  task-orientation,  in  which  h'ghly 
specific  job  activities  are  described  in  detailed  behavioral  terms, 
the  worker-oriented  approach  describes  more  general  work  behaviors. 
Hence,   jobs  that  differ  at  the  task  level  can  be  meaningfully  compared 
using  the  worker-oriented  language  of  the  common-metric  approach. 

Many  human  resource  functions  require  the  ability  to  objectively 
compare  and  contrast  jobs.     Setting  up  a  compensation  system  entails 
comparing  and  contrasting  jobs  in  order  to  produce  a  hierarchy  that 
reflects  the  comparative  value  of  jobs  on  the  market  or, 
alternatively,  their  "inherent"  value  to  the  organization.     Take  for 
example,  the  jobs  of  Fire  Fighter  and  Police  Patrol  Officer.     A  task- 
oriented  job  analysis  would  conclude  that  these  jobs  have  virtually  no 
similarity;  that  is,  one  involves  law  enforcement  whereas  the  other 
deals  with  fire  fighting.     In  contrast,  a  common-metric,  worker- 
oriented  analysis  would  conclude  that  these  jobs  are  quite  similar  in 
terms  of  having  high  levels  of  hazardous  job  duties,  unpleasant  work 
environment,  dealing  with  the  public,  and  vehicle  operation,  and  low 
levels  of  supervising  employees,  communicating  decisions,  businesslike 
work  situations,  and  operating  precision  machines.     For  compensation 
purposes,  a  common-metric  job  analysis  technique  would  lead  to  the 
similar  placement  of  these  two  jobs  in  the  wage  and  salary  structure. 

Another  human  resource  function  that  depends  upon  the  ability  to 
compare  jobs  is  _'ob  classification.     In  job  classification,  the 
primary  purpose  is  to  examine  the  similarities  ard  differences  between 
jobs  with  the  intent  of  producing  coherent  groupings  of  similar  jobs. 
By  collecting  quantitative  ratings  of  jobs  using  the  same  set  of  job 
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descriptors,  common-metric  job  analysis  data  is  ideally  suited  for 
empirical  job  classification  analyses.     In  general,  the  more  jobs  an 
organization  has,  and  the  wider  the  variety  of  jobs,  the  greater  the 
need  to  use  empirical  job  classification  techniques  as  opposed  to 
reliance  on  expert  judgment  or  title-to-title  comparisons.  Job 
classification  is  seldom  undertaken  for  its  own  sake.     Instead,  the 
way  jobs  are  grouped,  or  classified,  will   in  turn  affect  compensation 
practices,  reorganization  plans,  selection  validity  investigations, 
performance  appraisal  systems,  and  training  and  development  programs. 

Now  that  ve  have  defined  common-metric  job  analysis  and  explained  in 
general  terms  for  what  human  resource  applications  this  technique  can 
be  used,   lets  take  a  look  at  an  actual  common-ii  etr  ic  questionnaire. 
The  first  common-metric  ques w i onna i r e  is  unambiguously  titled:  The 
Common-Metric  Questionnaire  (CMQ).     Authored  by  Dr.  Robert  J.  Harvey 
and  published  by  The  Psychological  Corporation,  the  CMQ  is  designed  to 
be  able  to  describe,  analyze,  and  compare  jobs  of  all  different  types 
--  from  heavy  equipment  operators  to  office  support  staff  to  senior 
management.     The  CMQ  is  designed  to  correct  some  of  the  major 
stumbling  blocks  that  have  plagued  common-metric  techniques  to  date. 
Namely,  the  CMQ  is  designed  to  capture  managerial  work  as  well  as  the 
work  of  other  occupational  families,     in  addition,  written  at  no 
higher  than  an  eighth  grade  reading  level,  the  CMQ  has  been  specially 
designed  for  sr If -administration  by  job  incumbents.     This  feature, 
which  is  unique  to  the  CMQ,   frras  organizations  from  having  to  employ 
or  train  professional  job  analysts,  and  permits  employee  involvement 
in  job  analysis.     Depending  upon  the  literacy  level  of  the  employees, 
self-administration  times  range  from  40  minutes  to  two  hours. 

Euilding  on  decades  of  research  on  job  analysis  and  job  evaluation, 
the  CMQ  is  based  on  the  idea  that  there  are  four  dimensions,  or 
factors,  underlying  human  work.     Taken  together,  this  vitally 
important  set  of  factors  presents  a  practical  and  meaningful  way  to 
characterize  the  world  of  work  (see  Figure  1).     Each  of  the  four 
factors  is  represented  by  a  unique  set  of  worker-oriented, 
behaviorally-based  questions,  for  a  total  pool  of  238  items.     Using  a 
matrix  type  format,  each  item  is  further  supplemented  by  a  series  of 
special  rating  scales,  resulting  in  possible  grand  total  of 
approximately  1670  ratings.     Hence,   the  CMQ  can  describe,   compare,  and 
order  jobs  using  a  total  range  of  238  to  over  1600  descriptors. 
(Overhead  example  to  demonstrate  matrix  rating  format  and  explain 
rating  task )  . 

If  used  in  the  context  of  compensation,   the  four  CMQ  factors  serve  a* 
the  compensable  factors  on  which  the  compensation  structure  is  based. 
Job  incumbents  complete  the  CMQ,   indicating  which  activities  they 
perform  and  the  relative  time  spent  on  each  activity.  After 
supervisors  or  personnel  specialists  check   .he  ratings  for  accuracy,  a 
market  capturing  scoring  formula  is  applied  to  each  rating.  In 
effect,  this  formula  gives  the  market  value  of  each  work  activity 
described  in  the  CMQ.     once  an  incumbent  has  indicated  which 
activities  are  part  of  their  job,  the  market  capturing  scoring  formula 
can  be  used  to  tally  up  the  current  market  value  of  the  job.  "or, 
perhaps  an  organization  would  rather  learn  more  about  tieir  own 
current  valuation  policies.     By  regressing  incumbent  job  analysis  data 


against  current  salary,  organizations  can  learn  about  their  internal 
valuation  policies.     This  type  of  policy  capturing  technique  allows 
organizations  to  pinpoint  exactly  where  their  wage  and  salary  dollars 
are  going  and  learn  precisely  what  work  activities  they  currently 
value  the  most. 

Another   important  application  of  the  CMQ  is  in  the  area  of  selection 
validation.     The  CMQ  is  designed  to  alleviate  both  the  expense  and 
complexity  of  selection  validation.     Using  the  CMQ,  organizations  can 
collect  all  major  types  of  validity  evidence,  support  alternative 
validation  strategies  to  broaden  and  expand  their  selection  program 
capabilities,  as  well  as  establish  the  job-re latedness  of  their 
selection  procedures. 

Organizations  invest  in  selection  programs  for  two 

primary  reasons:   (a)  to  staff  the  organization  with  competitive  and 
productive  employees  in  an  effort  to  maintain  or  gain  a  competitive 
edge  over  rival  orgrnizat ions,  and  (b)  to  avoid  unlawful 
discriminatory  practices  in  the  choice  and  arrangement  of  human 
resources.     To  protect  the  organization's  investment  in  selection, 
selection  programs  should  be  monitored  and  refined  to  ensure  that  they 
are  working  to  move  the  most  productive  employees  into  and  up  through 
the  organizational  structure. 

In  order  to  gauge  whether  a  selection  program  is  operating  effectively 
and  legally,  there  are  two  primary  lines  of  evidence  that  may  be 
gathered:     validity  evidence  and  evidence  of  job-relatedness . 
Validity  evidence  empirically  and  logically  supports  the  rationale 
that  people  who  do  well  on  selection  tests  will  be  productive 
employees.     Validity  is  a  reflection  of  the  soundness  and 
appropriateness  of  this  rationale,  rather  than  a  reflection  of  the 
quality  of  selection  predictors  in  and  of  themselves.  Job-relatedness 
evidence  serve  to  confirm  the  logic  and  appropriateness  of  selection 
procedures,     without  validity  and  job-relatedness  evidence, 
organizations  can  not  be  sure  that  their  selection  program  is  actually 
working.     In  effect,  organizations  stand  to  waste  their  business 
investment  in  selection  programs  and  risk  discriminatory  practices  in 
the  hiring  and  promotion  of  human  resources. 

It  is  both  amazing  and  disturbing  to  find  so  many  organizations  who 
are  interested  enough  in  the  idea  of  selection  to  invest  in  setting  up 
a  selection  program,  but  are  not  interested  enough  to  take  the  extra 
step  of  finding  out  whether  their  programs  really  work.     More  often 
than  not,  validation  studies  are  seen  as  a  token  means  to  satisfy 
legal  requirements  and,  as  such,  are  conducted  with  the  minimalist  of 
effort  and  quality.     I  think  this  may  due  in  part  to  a 
misunderstanding  of  what  validation  actually  contributes  to  a 
selection  program,   in  part  due  to  an  underestimation  of  the  business 
information  ^hat  can  be  gathered  by  a  good  quality  validity 
information,  and  in  part  due  to  the  extra  expense  and  expertise  that 
good  validation  entails. 

Before  going  on  to  describe  how  the  CMQ  can  contribute  to  each  type  of 
validity  evidence,   I  think  it  is  important  to  point  out  that  validity 
evidence  is  not  the  only  kind  of  evidence  that  is  important  to  support 
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a  selection  program.     in  general,  organizations  should  be  concerned 
about  the  quality  of  all  aspects  of  their  selection  programs, 
including  the  methods  ut id  to  choose  or  create  predictors,  the  quality 
of  predictors,  and  the  quality  of  their  *ob  performance,  or 
"criterion"  measures.     In  particular,  evidence  of  the  job-re latedness 
01  selection  procedures  is  an  essential  component  in  establishing  the 
soundness,  appropriateness,  and  legality  of  selection  programs.  In 
fact,   job-relatedness  may  be  the  most  important  ingredient  to  ensure 
that  selection  programs  are  acceptable  to  those  whom  they  affect  the 
most:     the  applicants  and  the  employees. 

The  issue  of  job-relatedness  is  closely  aligned  with  the  issue  of 
validation.     In  fact,   it  is  not  uncommon  for  these  two  terms  to  be 
used  interchangeable.      However,  these  are  not  synonyms.     In  contrast 
to  validity  evidence,   job-relatedness  is  concerned  with  establishing  a 
logical  justification  for  selection  predictors.     As  such,  experts  have 
pointed  out  that  a  predictor  may  be  valid,  but  not  jcb-related,  or 
job-related  in  instances  where  the  question  of  validity  is  not 
appropriate.     One  reason  for  the  confusion  about  the  concepts  of 
validity  and  job-relatedness  is  that  validity  evidence  is  generally 
seen  as  a  means  to  establish  evidence  of  the  job-relatedness  of 
predictors.     To  the  extent  that  validity  evidence  contributes  to  a 
logical  support  of  the  use  of  predictors,  then  validity  evidence  does 
indeed  establish  an  argument  of  job-relatedness.     In  general,  more 
than  one  line  of  validity  evidence  is  necessary  to  contribute  to  our 
logical  understanding  of  the  relationship  between  predictor  scores  and 
future  job  performanre.     However,   if  one  can  substantiate  the 
requirements  of  job-relatedness  by  logical  argument,  further  validity 
evidence  may  not  be  necessarily  required  to  establish  job-relatedness. 

Beginning  now  with  validity  evidence:     There  are  three  major  types  of 
validity  evidence.     Each  one  contributes  a  different  type  of 
information  about  the  soundness  of  the  rational  that  people  who  score 
highly  on  the  selection  tests,   or  "predictors,"  will  be  high 
performing  employees.     For  the  most  part,   it  is  a  good  idea  to  gather 
as  many  of  these  types  of  validity  evidence  as  possible  to  support  the 
use  of  selection  predictors.     Most  organizations  don't  do  this, 
perhaps  because  of  the  expense,  or  because  some  of  these  strains  of 
evidence  entail  rather  complicated  procedures  and  require  a  fair 
amount  of  expertise  on  the  part  of  in-house  selection  specialists.  In 
any  case,  and  particularly  if  a  selection  program  assessment  rests  on 
just  one  type  of  validity  evidence,   it  is  critically  important  that 
the  validity  evidence  be  gathered  according  to  relevant  professional 
guidelines  and  standards  and  be  of  the  highest  quality  possible. 

The  first  type  of  validity  evidence  is  criterion-related  validity. 
This  is  the  empirical  --  or  statistical  --  approach  to  gathering 
validity  evidence.     By  collecting  actual  employee  job  performance 
scores,   or  "criterion"  scores,  and  test,  or  predictor,  scores,  once 
can  statistically  determine  how  much  confidence  may  be  placed  in  using 
test  scores  to  predict  future  job  performance.     In  order  for  this 
approach  to  work  properly,  and  in  order  to  serve  as  evidence  of  job- 
relatedness,   it  is  important  that  job  performance  scores  be  collected 
from  knowledgeable,  trained  raters  using  consistent  and  sound  measures 
of  job  performance,     it  is  on  the  criterion  --  the  job  performance  -- 
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side  of  the  equation  that  the  CMQ  comes  in.     The  CMQ  data  can  be 
organized  to  create  relevant,   reliable,  and  uncontaminuted  job 
performance  measures .     First,   the  CMq  is  used  to  either  classify  jobs 
into  common  occupational  families  or  check  on  the  accuracy  of  current 
classification  structures.     For  each  occupational  family,  the  CMQ  data 
is  organized  in  the  form  of  job  family  descriptions.     Finally,  a 
performance  rating  metric  is  merged  with  job  family  descriptions  to 
produce  job  performance  measures.     CMQ  criterion  measures  delineate 
important  work  behaviors,  satisfying  the  critical  goal  of  criterion 
relevance.     Criterion  reliability  and  fieedom  for  contamination  are 
assured  by  reliance  upon  actual,   observable  work  behaviors  rather  than 
vague  abstractions  about  worker  characteristics.     The  use  of 
supervisor-incumbent  dyads  as  a  source  of  job  performance  ratings  and 
rater  training  is  recommended  to  ensure  accurate  and  reliable  ratings. 

Content  validation  relies  upon  logical  —  as  opposed  to  statistical  — 
evidence.     Evidence  of  content  validity  is  gathered  by  comparing  the 
content  of  the  predictor  with  the  content  of  the  job.     If  the 
predictor  is  a  test,  then  the  test  questions  are  compared  with  work 
activities.     In  order  to  establish  evidence  of  content  validity,  the 
test  questions  should  mirror,   or  "sample,"  important  work  activities. 
In  order  to  make  the  comparison  between  predictor  content  and  job 
content,   it  is  necessary  to  have  a  complete  description  of  observable 
work  behaviors.     For  job  specific  predictors,  a  demonstration  of 
content  validity  can  serve  as  evidence  of  job-relatedness .  By 
covering  over  1600  different  kinds  of  work  activities,  the  CMQ  job  and 
job  family  descriptions  present  detailed  listings  of  observable  work 
activities.     These  descriptions  allow  organizations  to  effectively 
make  the  job-predictor  comparison  that  serves  as  the  focus  of  content 
val idi ty  invest i gat i ons . 

Construct  validation  relies  upon  both  criterion-related  and  content 
validation  evidence,   in  addition  to  information  about  predictor 
development  procedures  and  the  overlap  of  the  predictor  with  other 
predictors.     Evidence  of  construct  validity  demonstrates  two  things: 
(a)  that  the  construct  measured  by  the  predictor   (e.g.,  verbal 
reasoning  or  numerical  ability)   is  required  for  successful  job 
performance,  and  (b)  that  the  predictor  is  a  "good"  measure  of  the 
construct.     By  contributing  to  criterion-related  validation  and 
content  validation,  the  CMQ  helps  to  give  selection  researcher 
information  about  construct  validity.     In  addition,   the  CMQ  is 
amenable  to  synthetic  validation,  an  alternative  validation  approach 
that  also  contributes  to  construct  validity  evidence. 

Alternative  validation  strategies  are  essentially  short-cut  ways  to 
establish  the  validity  of  inferences  about  predictor  scores  without 
having  to  gather  the  more  traditional  validity  evidence.  Synthetic 
validity  evidence  is  collected  by  first  analyzing  jobs  into  their 
component  parts.     Then,   for  each  component  part,  traditional  validity 
evidence  is  gathered  for  predictors.     The  primary  point  of  synthetic 
validation  is  to  map  the  relationship  between  job  component  scores  and 
predictor  scores.     Once  this  is  done,   it  is  possible  to  support  the 
use  of  predictors  for  jobs  without  having  to  carry  out  empirical 
validity  studies  in  each  new  applied  setting.     Job  analysis  to  break 
jobs  down  into  their  component  parts  is  the  only  requisite  activity 
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that  must  be  carried  out  in  each  new  setting  in  order  to  use  synthetic 
validity  evidence.     CMQ  job  analysis  does  exactly  this:     break  jobs 
down  into  their  component  parts.     By  using  a  synthetic  validity 
approach,  CMQ  job  component  scores  can  be  empirically  linked  with 
predictor  scores.     Such  empirical  linking  establishes  the  relationship 
between  work  activities,  worker  performance,  and  the  possession  of 
relevant  KSAO's.       Specifically,  empirical  linking  between  jobs  and 
predictors  can  support,   or  even  supplant,  subject  matter  expert 
judgments  of  KSAO  requirements,  support  the  selection  or  arrangement 
of  predictors,  as  well  as  help  to  establish  job  relatedness  evidence 
to  support  the  use  of  common-selection  procedures  across  task- 
dissimilar  jobs. 

In  the  same  vein,   the  CMQ  is  also  capable  of  supporting  arguments  of 
validity  transportability.     Transportability  is  based  on  the  idea  that 
validity  evidence  gathered  for  a  predictor  in  one  selection  program 
can  be  used  --  or  "transported"  --  as  validity  evidence  for  the  same 
predictor  in  other  selection  programs,  but  only  under  one  condition. 
In  order  to  transport  validity,  the  jobs  for  which  the  validity 
evidence  was  originally  gathered  must  be  demonstrably  the  same  as  the 
jobs  in  the  current  selection  program.     In  effect,   it  is  necessary  to 
conduct  job  analysis  to  establish  the  similarity  of  these  two  job 
.groups.     First,  traditional  validity  evidence  is  gathered  for  a 
particular  set  of  jobs  that  have  been  described  using  the  CMQ.  This 
validity  evidence  may  be  used  to  support  the  same  predictors  for  a  new 
set  of  jobs  by:     (a)  analyzing  the  new  set  of  jobs  using  the  CMQ,  and 
(b)  based  on  dimension-to-dimension  empirical  comparisons, 
demonstrating  that  the  new  set  of  jobs  is  similar  to  the  set  of  job 
for  which  the  traditional  validity  evidence  was  gathered. 

The  second  common-metric  questionnaire  I'd  like  to  show  you  is  an 
occupational-specific  questionnaire.     That  is,   this  questionnaire 
employs  a  set  of  descriptors  that  will  be  applicable  to  different  jobs 
all  belongir^  to  the  same  occupational  family:     the  managerial  job 
family.     More  job-specific  than  the  CMQ,  this  questionnaire  can  be 
used  in  the  same  way  as  the  CMQ  for  managerial  compensation, 
classification,  and  selection,  as  well  as  training,  development  and 
performance  appraisal.     The  initial  field  test  moniker  of  this 
instrument  was  EXCEL  -  The  Executive  Checklist.     After  some 
preliminary  field  testing,  EXCEL  is  currently  undergoing  expansion 
work  . 

The  creation  of  EXCEL  began  with  a  research  effort  to  identify  and 
define  the  common  dimensions  that  underlie  managerial  work.     Based  on 
a  combination  of  interview  and  observation-based  research  of  public 
sector  managers,  management  work  theory  research,  and  job  analysis 
research,  an  integrated  picture  of  managerial  work  was  derived.  This 
integrated  picture  presents  and  carefully  defines  seven  dimensions 
common  to  the  work  of  managers,  supervisors,  and  executives  (see 
Figure  2 ) . 

After  identifying  and  defining  the  seven  common  dimensions,  EXCEL  was 
developed  by  generating  over  1700  items  and  ultimately  field  testing 
249  worker-oriented,   behavi ora 1 ly-based  job  analysis  items  (overhead 
example).     Using  EXCEL,  managerial  jot  incumbents  indicate  which  of 
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these  items  are  part  of  their  job.     For  each  item  that  is  part  of  the 
job,    the  incumbent   indicates  the  frequency  of  the  activity,  the 
criticality,  and  whether  the  item  is  delegated,   shared  with  others,  or 
performed  personally  and  singly.     Administered  to  498  managers, 
supervisors,  and  executives  of  two  companies  in  the  Northeastern 
region  of  the  United  States,  the  results  of  our   initial  field  testing 
were  quite  positive.     Solid  support  for  the  seven  dimensional 
structure  of  the  instrument  was  obtained,  and  our  preliminary  item 
analyses  indicated  omission  or  revisions  of  only  14  of  the  original 
249  items. 

Since  this  initial  field  testing,  we  have  articulated  five  major 
design  goals  for  EXCEL  to  guide  the  process  of  expanding  the 
quest  ionna  ire: 

1)  Clear,  precise,  and  detailed  measurement  of  the  dimensional 
structure  of  managerial  work. 

2)  Enhanced  user  acceptance.     Managerial  job  analysis  techniques 
tend  to  fact  stricter  requirements  for  face  validity, 
acceptability  and  efficiency  than  across-occupat ion  approaches 
like  the  CMQ .     Managerial  job  incumbents  rarely  have  either  the 
time  or  patience  for  lengthy,   interview-based  techniques,  or 
techniques  with  low  face  validity.     Written  at  a  tenth-grade 
reading  level,  the  structured  questionnaire  format  of  EXCEL 
allows  managerial  job  incumbents  to  easily  complete  EXCEL  as 
their  schedule  allows.     In  the  preliminary  field  test,  over 
three  quarters  of  managers  of  all  levels  reported  that  EXCEL 
was  of  above  average  usefulness  in  describing  the  managerial 
work  involved  in  their  jobs.     The  reported  average  time  to 
complete  the  questionnaire  was  two  to  three  hours,  and  the 
reported  difficulty  of  completion  was  average.     Using  the  same 
"endorse-only"  strategy  employed  by  the  CMQ,  I  believe  we  will 
be  able  to  significantly  reduce  the  administration  times 
required  by  EXCEL. 

3)  State  of  the  art  development  standards.     In  the  next  round  of 
field  testing,  we  plan  to  use  both  traditional  and  item 
response  theory  (IRT)  procedures  in  item  retention  and 
reliability  estimation.     IRT-based  item  bias  examinations  will 
ensure  the  retention  of  fair  and  unbiased  items. 

4)  The  production  of  developmental  job  and  job  level  descriptions. 
EXCEL  is  primarily  designed  to  serve  as  both  a  communication 
and  developmencal  tool  for  managevs,  supervisors,  and 
executives.     By  using  EXCEL,  or     nizations  can  collect  a  wide 
variety  of  information  about  tr.e  managerial  work  activities  of 
individuals,   of  functional  groups  of  managers,  or  of  different 
levels  of  managers.     For  example,  organizations  can  learn  about 
the  rate  of  delegation  across  different  managerial  levels,  or 
learn  what  different  managerial  groups  view  as  critical  work 
activities.     For  management  training,  development,  and 
performance  appraisal,   this  kind  of  descriptive  information  is 
invaluable . 
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b)    capturing  the  varied  and  changing  nature  of  managerial  work. 
It  is  time  to  bring  the  context,  of  managerial  work  to  the 
analysis  of  managerial  jobs.     Most  managerial  job  analysis 
instruments,  EXCEL  included,   simply  do  not  capture  the  varied 
and  the  continually  changing  nature  of  managerial  jobs.  in 
addition  to  identifying  the  basic  functions  of  any  given 
managerial  job,  we  need  to  be  able  to  get  at  the  context  --  the 
special  demands,  constraints,  and  choices  --  that  sets 
managerial  work  apart  from  the  work  of  other  occupational 
groups.     Using  a  matrix-type  format  similar  to  the  CMQ,  crnd 
drawing  on  recent  work  in  the  field  of  management  work  theory, 
EXCEL  is  currently  undergoing  further  expansion  to  capture 
these  special  constructs. 

In  sum,  the  common-metric  approach  to  job  analysis  is  designed  to 
collect  job  analysis  data  for  a  wide  variety  of  jobs.     By  supplying  a 
set  of  descriptors,  a  "common-metric,"  that  will  be  applicable  to  jobs 
of  different  types  and  natures,  the  common-metric  approach  provides 
organizations  with  an  empirically-based,  objective  methodo]ogy  to 
compare,  contrast,  and  order  jobs.     This  ability  to  effectively 
classify  jobs  is  central  to  a  sound  development  and  assessment  of 
compensation  programs  and  selection  programs,     using  an  endorse-only, 
matrix  type  format,  the  two  common-metric  questionnaires  described 
today  are  additionally  capable  of  collecting  thousands  of  different 
pieces  of  information  about  a  given  job,  and  do  so  in  a  relatively 
concentrated  period  of  time.     By  collecting  this  kind  of  descriptive 
information,  both  common -metr ic  questionnaires  are  ideally  suited  to 
the  development  of  job  descriptions,  performance  appraisal 
instruments,  and  the  collect .on  of  content  validity  evidence  or  the 
development  of  criterion  measures  for  selection  validation 
investigations.     The  more  occupat 1  on -spec i f ic  questionnaires,  like 
EXCEL  for  managers,  supervisors,  and  executives,  are  particularly  well 
suited  to  help  organizations  with  training  and  development  needs. 

Finally,  and  more  generally  speaking,  the  common-metric  approach  is  in 
essence,  a  reaction  against  one-shot  one-time  one-purpose  job 
analysis.     The  proponents  of  common-metric  job  analysis  view  job 
analysis  as  a  process  that  is  undertaken  to  describe  observable  work 
activities  and  observable  characteristics  of  the  job  environment.  The 
descriptors  use  differ  only  in  their  degree  of  behavioral  specificity. 
Across-occupat 1  on  descriptors,   like  those  of  the  CMQ,  are  more 
abstract  than  occupation-specific  descriptors  like  those  contained  in 
EXCEL.     The  common-metric  approach  encompasses  even  more  behavlorally 
specific  descriptors,  such  as  task  descriptors,  which  are  common  to  a 
certain  function,  or  element  descriptors,  which  are  common  to  a 
certain  task.     The  only  requirement  of  common-metric  descriptors  is 
that  they  be  verifiable  and  objective,  describing  only  observable  work 
activities  or  aspects  of  the  job  environment.     Under  the  common-metric 
umbrella,  one  can  begin  to  discern  the  interrelationships  between 
elements  and  tasks,  tasks  and  jobs,   jobs  and  job  families,  job 
families  and  broad  occupational  groups.     Once  we  can  study  and  define 
chese  interrelationships,  then  the  concept  of  a  truly  integrated  human 
resource  system  moves  within  our  reach. 

In  closing,  let  me  mention  that  the  field  testing  of  the  CMQ  is 


currently  underway,  and  expected  to  continue  throughout  1990,  and 
field  testing  of  EXCEL  is  tentatively  scheduled  for   1991.     Over  the 
course  of  the  next  two  years,  we  expect  to  have  more  findings  to 
report  as  this  research  unfolds;   in  the  meantime,  we  are  always 
looking  for  a  few  good  field  test  sites.     If  anyone  here  is 
interested,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  ask  me  for  more  information. 

References  for  this  report  will  be  made  available  upon  r^v?est  only. 
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Figure  1 


Xllfc  Dimensional  Structure  Ql  thSL  Common-Metr  lc  Questionnaire 

Factor  1:     The  Interpersonal  Dimension,  covering: 
Demanding  personal  situations 
Human  resource  responsibility 
Employee  supervision 
Internal  corporate  relations 
External  relations 

Functional  level  and  impact  of  interpersonal  decision? 

Factor  2:     The  Decision  Making  Dimension,  covering: 
Information  processing 
Financial  and  human  resources 
Operations  and  production 
Planning 

Functional  level  and  impact  of  decision  making  decisions 

Factor  3:     The  Mechanical,  Technical,  and  Physical  Activities 
Dimension,  covering: 
Physical  activities 
Technical  activities 

Machine,  equipment,   tool,  and  vehicle  operations 
Functional  level  and  impact  of  mechanical,  technical, 
and  physical  activities 

Factor  4:     The  Work  Context  Dimension,  covering: 
Unpleasant  physical  environment 
Risks  and  hazards 
Work  autonomy 
Task  and  skill  variety 
Task  significance 
Feedback 
Task  identity 
Working  apparel 
Work  schedule 
Reward  system 

Licensing  or  certification 
Training,  education,  and  experience 
Sel f -development 
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Figure  2 


kn  Uii^ai^L^d  Managerial  Facia*  glr  ucturej,  S£Y£H  Woik-Or  iented 
Dimensions  ( taken  LLQJH  Lozada-Larsen.  JJJJLu  IMil. 


Human  Resources:    Employee  Management  and  Personnel 
Administration,  covering:     Employee  supervision  and  leadership, 
assessment  of  employee  job  performance,   instruction  and  training, 
interviewing,  hiring,  and  managing  changes  in  the  work  force, 
human  resource  guidelines  and  policies,  personnel  programs 

Financial  Resources  and  Fixed  Assets,   covering:  Budgeting, 
finance  and  cash  management,  purchasing,  management  of  fixed 
assets,  financial  records  and  reports,   financial  management 
policies  and  guidelines 

Executive  Long-Range  Corporate  Planning,  covering:  Current 
operations  planning,  future  operations  planning,  corporate  goal 
setting,  general  corporate  planning 

Technical  Services,  covering:  Research  on  product  and  service 
ideas,  development  of  products  and  services,  data  processing, 
technical  support,  management  of  the  production  process,  safety 
management,  contracting  out  production 

Customer  Services,  covering:     Marketing  research,  advertising  and 
promotion,  sales  and  briefings,  product  and  service  delivery, 
servicing  customer  relations,  customer  relations  administration 

External  Relations,  covering:     Legal  and  government  relations, 
including  lavs,  regulations,  politics,  and  litigation,  media 
relations,  community  affairs,  contributions,  professional  and 
industrial  relations,  business  relations,  external  relations 
policies  and  guidelines 

Internal  Corporate  Affairs,  covering:     Boundary  management,  labor 
relations,   informal  communication,   internal  meet  ings,  committees, 
task  forces,   internal  consultation,   internal  communication  and 
coord i nation  pol icies 


COMMON  DIMENSIONS  OF  MANAGERIAL  WORK 
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TRAINING  ASSESSORS  TO  PRODUCE  HIGH  INTER RATER  RELIABILITY 
IN  EVALUATING  COMPLEX  WRITING  SAMPLES 


JADE   KUAN  HOFFMAN 
Personnel  Selection  Branch 
Personnel  Commission 
Los  Angeles  Unified  School  District 


CALVIN  C.  HOFFMAN 
Human  Resources  Department 
Southern  California  Gas  Company 
Los  Angeles,  California 


An  assessor  training  approach  was  developed  which 
produced  an  interrater  reliability  (Pearson  r)  of   .94  for 
evaluating  a  complex  writing  sample  (before  discussion) 
using  assessors  who  were  unfamiliar  with  job  content.  In 
addition,  the  interrater  reliabilities  of  the  four 
dimensions  rated  (before  discussion)   ranged  from   .84  to 
.92.     The  training  approach  is  described  and  results  of 
statistical  analyses  are  provided. 

The  low  inter,    ter  reliability  of  scoring  writing  samples  has 
been  a  concern  of  personnel  selection  specialists.     The  variety  of 
acceptable  forms  of  writing  styles  is  one  possible  contribution  to 
low  interrater  reliability.     Additionally,   in  some  public  agencies, 
the  large  number  of  candidates  processed,   difficulty  in  obtaining 
enough  qualified  assessors  who  are  familar  with  30b  content, 
limitations  in  time  allotted  for  assessor  training,   and  the  use  of 
complex  exercises  all  contribute  to  low  interrater  reliability. 

In  most  administrations,   candidates  are  given  ample  time  to 
study  test  materials  and  produce  a  writing  sample.     Assessors  are 
typically  provided  with  a  set  of  test  materials  to  review;  are 
briefed  on  the  established  rating  standards;   and  then,   are  expected 
to  evaluate  candidates'  products  often  without  time  to  truly  study 
and  understand  the  writing  task. 

In  spite  of  problems  associated  with  direct  evaluation  of 
writing  skills,   it  is  preferable  to  measure  writing  skills  by 
writing  samples  rather  than  by  objective  multiple-choice  methods 
(QueLlmalz,   1986).     Multiple  choice  methods  also  are  more  difficult 
to  develop  than  are  writinn  samples. 

There  are  two  general  approaches  to  the  scoring  of  writing 
samples,  holistic  and  analytic   (Quellmalz,   1986).     In  the  holistic 
method,   assessors  evaluate  the  overall  quality  of  a  writing  sample. 

The  a u t h o rs  grate fliTTy-  TcTTnlSwTe^gl^TV e"c om  men Fs~o f~An"i t a  Ford,  T.  R. 
Lin,   Ron  Marmalefsky,   and  Augie  Ryanen . 
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In  the  analytic  approach,   assessors  evaluate  writing  samples  on 
predetermined  dimensions  such  as  spelling,  punctuation,  and 
organization  to  arrive  at  a  final  score, 

Quellmalz  (1981)   favors  the  analytic  approach,  suggesting  that 
the  requirement  to  assign  separate  scores  resulted  in  more  focused 
ratings.     The  analytic  approach  makes  it  easier  to  provide 
candidates  with  more  specific  feedback  regarding  the  basis  the 
assessors1   ratings.     In  consideration  of  these  factors,   the  analytic 
approach  was  deemed  to  be  preferable  for  this  study  primarily 
because  in  the  organization  in  question,   candidates  are  allowed  to 
review  their  rating  sheets. 

Method 

Descr ipt ion  of  Job 

The  job  in  question  is  an  entry-level  technical  trainee 
classification  in  a  very  large  west  coast  school  district.     This  job 
is  one  of  the  few  technical  trainee  classifications  which  provides 
incumbents  with  an  opportunity  to  gradually  progress  into  a  variety 
of  higher  technical  or  management  classifications  in  areas  of 
personnel,   finance,   engineering,   school  planning,   and  building 
maintenance.     Although  the  duties  and  tasks  performed  by  these 
incumbents  vary  with  the  assigned  field,   the  underlying  knowledge, 
skills,  and  abilities  required  to  successfully  perform  these  duties 
are  very  similar. 

Job  Analysis 

The  multiple  method  job  analysis  conducted  to  identify  relevant 
tasks  and  knowledge,   skills,   abilities,   and  personal  characteristics 
(KSAP's)   included  review  of  written  documentation,  supervisory 
conferences,   incumbent  interviews,   job  observation,   and  a  survey. 
Among  all  the  critical  KSAP's  identified,   written  communication  was 
one  of  the  critical  KSAP's. 

Regardless  of  the  different  professional  f'.eids  into  which  the 
incumbents  may  progress,  written  communication  is  an  essential 
skill.     Incumbents  in  this  classification  write  administrative 
reports ,  pro j  ect  proposals ,   procedures ,  personnel  select  ion 
validation  reports,   test  materials,   financial  reports,  etc. 

Development  of  Writing  Assessment  Material 

Since  a  content -or iented  validation  strategy  was  used  to 
develop  the  selection  instruments  for  this  classification,  the 
writing  assessment  exercise  was  developed  by  simulating  actual  work 
assignments  (Wernimont  &  Campbell,   196£).     Because  this  is  a 
professional  classification  with  minimum  qualifications  set  at  the 
college  graduate  level,  writing  assignments  also  require  analytic*: 
skills.     Most  of  the  writing  produced  by  incumbents  of  this 
classification  is  the  result  of  information  collection  and  analysis, 
e.g.,   executive  summary-type  reports  are  frequently  assigned  to 
incumbents.     It  is  usually  the  incumbents1   responsibility  to 
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determine  which  information  is  critical  and  should  be  included  in 
the  report  as  well  as  determining  which  data  is  not  sufficiently 
critical  to  foe  included.     Another  example  is  that  of  incumbents 
working  in  the  personnel  selection  field.     The  examination 
documentation  they  produce  frequently  summarizes  data  collected  from 
literature  reviews,   conferences,   interviews,   and  numerical  analyses 
of  data. 

Because  many  of  the  writing  assignments  revolve  around  report 
writing  and  information  analysis,   these  two  functions  were 
incorporated  into  the  scenario  for  the  writing  assessment  exercise. 
The  writing  exercise  was  designed  to  -emphasize  the  candidates1 
ability  to  organize  effectively  and  to  apwmunicate  their  thoughts  in 
a  clear  and  concise  manner.     A  maximum  thu^l^mit  of  2  1/4  hours  was 
allotted  to  the  candidates  for  completion  of7  the  exercise. 

Candidates  were  asked  to  assume  that  they  were  newly  selected 
technical  trainees  for  a  school  district.     Their  supervisor  asked 
them  to  attend  a  meeting  at  which  safety  concerns  about  a  recent 
earthquake-damaged  building  were  discussed.     The  purpose  of  the 
meeting  was  to  detail  how  weekend  coverage  was  to  be  handled  durinn 
the  next  several  weeks,  and  how  minimum  computer  coverage  was  to  be 
maintained.     Candidates  were  further  told  that  their  assignment  was 
to  take  notes  of  what  was  discussed  and  then  to  write  these  into  a 
narrative  report  to  a  Director  who  was  ultimately  responsible  for 
the  project  but  was  unable  to  attend  the  meeting. 

Candidates  were  provided  with  a  29-item  information  sheet 
constituting  their  "notes"  from  the  meeting  to  be  used  as  the  basis 
of  their  reports.     Appendix  A  lists  five  of  the  29  items. 
Additionally,   they  were  informed  that  the  content,   rather  than  Mie 
length,  of  the  report  was  more  important.     It  wac:  permissible  to 
create  supporting  information  necessary  to  construct  a  summary  of 
the  meeting,  or  to  make  reasonable  assumptions  in  ordei  to  fill  in 
gaps  in  information.     However,   facts  which  could  not  be  clearly 
derived  from  the  notes  provided  weie  not  to  be  included. 

Scoring  Guide 

An  analytic  scoring  guide  similar  to  the  one  developed  by 
Hoffman  and  Holden  (1990)  was  developed  for  four  dimensions.  Each 
dimension  was  operationally  defined  so  that  assessors  could  better 
understand  what  they  were  beinj  asked  to  rate. 

The  four  dimensions  included:   A)  Analytical.  Skills,  B) 
Spelling,  C)   Punctuation  and  Grammar,   and  D }  Organization  and 
Clarity.     Appendix  B  presents  the  operational  definition  of 
Dimension  D,  organization  and  clarity,   along  with  anchors  and  scale 
points  for  each  of  the  four  scale  categories. 

Of  the  four  dimensions.   Dimension  A  (Analytical  Skills)  and 
Dimension  D   (Organization  and  Clarity)  were  assigned  twice  as  many 
points  as  Dimension  B  (Spelling)  and  Dimension  C  (Punctuation  and 
Grammar) .     The  difference  in  the  weights  reflects  criticality 
ratings  from  the  job  analysis  which  will  not  be  discussed  in  this 
paper.     The  maximum  total  score  for  the  writing  exercise  was  18 
points  (six  points  for  Dimensions  A  and  D  and  three  points  for 
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Dimensions  B  and  C) 


Assessor  Training 

During  traditional  orientation  sessions  conducted  by  many 
public  agencies,   assessors  are  given  a  set  of  test  materials  to 
review,  briefed  on  the  established  rating  standards  and  are  then 
expected  to  evaluate  candidates'  writing  products.  These 
orientation  sessions  usually  last  about  one  hour.     In  some 
organizations,  assessors  are  sent  the  test  materials  to  review  prior 
to  the  briefing  session.     This  can  be  challenged  as  a  procedure 
which  has  great  potential  for  impacting  test  confidentiality.  Due 
to  the  complexity  of  the  writing  exercise  and  the  diversity  of 
candidates'   responses,   the  results  of  brief  orientation  procedures 
often  include  lower  mterrater  reliabilities  and  more  lengthy 
discussions  than  does  the  approach  described  in  this  paper. 

The  training  approach  conducted  for  this  project  differs  from 
procedures  described  above;   it  was  more  similar  to  assessor  training 
procedures  used  by  many  assessment  centers.     Instead  of  beginning 
the  session  by  training  the  two  assessors  to  assess,   they  were  first 
asked  to  assume  the  role  of  a  candidate.     That  is,  the  assessors 
were  asked  to  read  the  instructions  and  other  information  given  to 
candidates  and  then  to  analyze  the  data  as  if  they  were  preparing  to 
write  the  report  themselves. 

After  carefully  studying  the  test  material,  assessors  were 
asked  to  independently  rate  the  criticality  of  each  item  in  the  29- 
item  information  sheet  using  a  five-point  scale.     A  "five"  on  the 
scale  indicates  the  information  is  essential  and  must  be  provided  to 
the  Director,   or  else  an  inaccurate  or  inappropriate  decision  may  be 
made,     A  "three"   indicates  that  although  the  absence  of  this 
information  may  impact  the  decision  made  by  the  Director,  no  serious 
negative  consequences  will  result  from  the  decision,     h  "one"  on  the 
scale  indicates  the  inclusion  of  the  information  may  mislead  the 
Director  or  is  a  waste  of  the  Director's  time.     When  each  assessor 
had  rated  all  29  items,   a  discussion  was  conducted  to  reach 
agreement  on  the  importance  of  each  item.     This  procedure  was 
designed  to  aid  assessors  in  rating  the  analytical  dimension.  It 
would  be  possible  to  collect  ratings  on  these  items  as  part  of  the 
test  development  procedure,   then  use  them  as  predetermined  rating 
standards  during  assessor  training.     Due  to  the  frequent 
administration  of  the  examination  in  this  organization,  r.sw  test, 
materials  are  developed  constantly.     Time  constraints  and  test 
confidentiality  concerns  render  the  collection  of  this  information 
prior  to  the  administration  of  the  test  impractical  in  most  cases. 

In  addition  to  discussing  the  2?-item  list,   another  procedure 
was  implemented  to  aid  assessors  in  rating  the  dimensions  of 
spelling  and  punctuation  and  grammar.     Whenever  an  assessor  located 
a  spelling,  punctuation  or  grammatical  error,   s/he  marked  it  with  a 
colored  pencil.     If  the  second  assessor  located  any  additional 
mistakes,   s/he  would  mark  it  as  well.     This  process  helped  to  insure 
that  assessors  would  base  their  evaluations  on  similar  error  counts. 

Once  all  the  items  on  the  information  sheet,  dimension 
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definitions,   and  anchors  were  thoroughly  discussed,   the  assessors 
were  briefed  on  the  content  of  the  job  in  question,  and  were 
reminded  that  handwriting  was  not  an  element  to  be  assessed. 


The  subjects  consisted  of  21  candidates  who  had  successfully 
passed  the  first  of  three  multiple-hurdle  test  parts,  a  150-item 
multiple  choice  test.     A  total  sample  of  149  applicants  took  the 
multiple  choice  test.     It  should  be  noted  that  several  dimensions 
measured  in  the  writing  exercise  were  also  measured  in  the  paper  and 
pencil  test  using  different  content  and  format*     Results  of 
statistical  analyses  comparing  the  paper  and  pencil  and  writing 
sample  tests  will  be  discussed  later  in  this  paper, 

Procedure 

The  content,   time  allowed,   and  procedure  pertaining  to  the 
writing  sample  were  detailed  earlier  in  the  "Development  of  Writing 
Assessment'1  section.     After  all  subjects  completed  the  writing 
exercise,   two  assessors  independently  read  and  evaluated  their 
products.     Scores  produced  by  the  assessors  were  then  recorded  on  a 
"Writing  Project  Discussion  Form"   (see  Appendix  C) .     This  form  was 
used  to  record  the  ratings  assigned  for  the  candidate  by  each 
assessor.     Even  though  both  assessors  understood  that  identical 
scores  were  not  required,   they  were  instructed  to  discuss  any 
discrepancy  of  Dne  point  or  more  in  dimension  rating.     in  discussing 
ratings,   assessors  were  instructed  to  refer  back  to  th*=  report 
itself  to  show  exactly  why  a  specific  rating  was  assigned  and  to  use 
specific  examples  from  the  report  to  guide  their  evaluations.  After 
the  discussion,   final  dimension  scores  within  cne  point  difference 
were  allowed , 


Subjects 


Results 


TABLE  1 

Interrater  Reliability  of  Dimension  Ratings 
Before  and  After  Discussion" 


Dimensions 


Analytical 
Skills 


Punctual* ion 
Spell inq  and  Grammar 


Organization 
and  Clarity  Sum 


Before  Discuss  ion 
After    Discuss  ion 


C  O  A  * 


.  8  4  *  * 
1.00** 


.87** 
1 , 00* A 


,99** 


.  9  h  k  k 
1 . GO* ' 


n  21 


p 


.  oi 


one- tailed 


P  < 


. 001  one-tai led 
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The  interrater  reliability  (Pearson  r)  of  the  sum  of  the  four 
dimensions  before  discussion  was   .94,  while  interrater  reliability 
after  discussion  was  1.00.     In  addition,   the  interrater 
reliabilities  of  the  four  dimensions  rated  (before  discussion) 
ranged  from  .84  to  .92,  while  reliabilities  after  discussion  ranged 
from  .99  to  1.00.     Table  1  presents  the  interrater  reliability 
(Pearson  r)  of  each  dimension  and  the  sum  of  dimension  scores  before 
and  after  discussion. 

Table  2  presents  intercorrelat ions  among  the  dimensions  and  the 
sum  of  dimension  scores.     The  upper  diagonal  of  the  matrix  reports 
Pearson  r  after  discussion  and  the  lower  diagonal  reports  Pearson  r 
before  discussion. 

TABLE  2 


Intei- 

correlations 

:  of  Dimension 

Ratings 

Before  and 

After 

Discuss  ion 

1 

c- 

3_ 

4 

_5 

1 . 

Analytical 

.49 

.71** 

Skills 

Spelling 

.  13 

.  6  6  *  * 

.56** 

.70*" 

3  . 

Punctuation 

.19 

62* 

7  ?  *  * 

.  78*  * 

and  Grammar 

.  9  0  *  * 

4  . 

Organization 

.  38 

49 

.73*'* 

and  Clarity 

5  . 

SUM 

.  68*  * 

62* 

.  7  3  *  * 

.89** 

Ted~~ 

1}  -•  21       *  p  < 

.01     one -tailed 

.001  one-tai 

TABLE  3 

pj? script ive  St ati st ics  on  the  Multiple  Ch or c e __Te s t 

and  Writing  'samp  1  e  * 


Va?:iable 

Mean 

SD 

N 

1 . 

Multiple  Choice 

53  .  69 

13771 

149 

(total  sample) 

Multiple  Choice 

84  .  81 

9  .  08 

21 

(restricted  sample) 

Writing  Sample 

8  .  54 

3  .  27 

21 

(restricted  sample) 

*  Note:   -  correlation  between  multiple  choice  test  and  writing 
sample  (restricted  samples)   is  -.04  ns. 


One  additional  goal  of  this  research  was  to  evaluate  the  extent 
to  which  a  multiple  choice  measure  of  writing  and  other  skills  was 
related  to  performance  on  the  writing  exercise.  Unfortunately, 
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extreme  range  restriction  caused  by  using  the  multiple  choice  test 
as  a  pass/fail  hurdle  prior  to  the  writing  exercise  made 
correlational  analyses  both  misleading  and  hard  to  interprets. 
Table  3  provides  descriptive  statistics  on  the  multiple  choice  test 
and  writing  sample. 

Discussion 

The  results  of  this  study  clearly  demonstrate  that  high 
interrater  reliability  can  be  obtained  even  when  the  exercise 
contains  complex  text  and  the  assessors  are  not  fainilar  with  the 
content  of  the  job.     Obtaining  a  majority  of  assessors  with  previous 
job  experience  in  the  same  job  or  even  in  a  similar  field  would  be 
nearly  impossible  in  this  organization.     The  authors  believe  the 
training  approach  described  in  this  paper  provides  solutions  to  some 
of  these  1  imitations . 

The  present  training  procedure  forces  assessors  to  understand 
the  test  conditions  and  materials  set  forward  for  the  candidates. 
By  emphasizing  the  understanding  of  the  complex  content  of  the 
writing  exercise  during  the  training  session,  disagreements  in 
interpretation  are  aired  and  corrected  prior  to  the  actual 
evaluation  of  candidates1   writing  samples,     This  is  evidenced  by  the 
high  interrater  reliability  obtained  prior  to  discussion. 
Additionally,   this  procedure  reduces  lengthy  discussions  to  a  simple 
reminder  for  the  co-assessor  that  he/she  has  miscounted  spelling  or 
grammar  errors  or  has  omitted  critical  information,     The  investment 
of  spending  more  time  in  assessor  training  pays  off  by  reducing  time 
needed  for  assessor  discussion, 

While  it  could  be  argued  that  the  inclusion  of  analytical 
skills  might  contaminate  the  evaluation  of  writing  skills,  the 
results  of  this  procedure  clearly  indicate  that  assessors  could  rate 
these  skills  fairly  independently.     A  review  of  Table  2  indicates 
that  analytical  skillb  does  not  correlate  significantly  with  any 
dimension.     It  does  correlate  significantly  with  tctal  score  which 
is  analagous  to  an  item-total  correlation.     This  result  should  be 
expected  since  only  four  dimensions  are  summed  to  obtain  the  total 
score . 

The  results  obtained  by  using  this  assessor  training  approach 
with  the  direct  writing  assessment  method  are  very  encouraging, 
although  further  research  with  larger  samples  should  be  conducted. 
It  is  recommended  that  organizations  facing  similar  constraints 
consider  using  this  approach  to  train  writing  skills  assessors. 
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Appendix  A 

Sample  Items  Used  in  the  Candidate  Information  Sheet 

1.  Mtg.  on  11/1/89  w/Joe  Boss,  Business  Manager,  Carla  Danish, 
Asst.  Dir.,  and  Peter  C.  Disk,  Computer  Operations  Supvr. 

2.  Mr.  Disk  noted  that  salary  warrants  go  out  3rd  Wednesday  of 
each  month,   addtl.   staff  usually  required  for  processing  the 
weekend  before. 

3.  Mgrs.  may  consult  staff  for  input  re:  schedules  or  may 
decide  on  schedules  w/out  their  input. 

4.  Minimum  staff  needed:  4  per  shift,  except  on  weekend  prior 
to  warrants,  where  full  staff  requested,  but  could  "get  by" 
with  8-8-8  Sat,   4-4-4  Sunday. 

5.  Mtg.  lasted  2  hrs .   -  concluded  at  3:00  pro. 


Appendix  B 

Sample  writing  Exercise  Rating  standards  and  Rating  Form 
D:     ORGANIZATION  AND  CLARITY 

Are  thoughts  and  ideas  clearly  expressed  or  is  there  doubt  or 
confusion  as  to  che  writer's  intention?     Is  the  report 
understandable? 

6-5:     Report  was  very  well  organized  and  clearly  written; 
easily  understood. 

4-3:     Report  was  well  organized  with  a  few  exceptions; 
mostly  clear  and  easily  understood. 

2-1:     Report  had  some  flaws  in  organization  and  clarity; 
some  of  the  intended  message  was  provided;  but  some  would  not  be 
clearly  understood. 

0:     Report  was  very  disorganized  and  unclear;   would  not 
provide  needed  information  to  others. 


Appendix  C 


writing  Project  Discuss : on  For m 
Candidates1 s  I.D.   #:  Assessor  1  ID  #:  Assessor  2  ID  ft : 


Record  the  ratings  assigned  for  the  candidate  by  each  assessor.  For 
any  discrepancy  of  one  point  or  more  in  individual  ratings  on  a 
dimension,  discuss  your  ratings  and  reach  final  dimension  scores 
within  one  point  of  each  other.     During  the  discussion,   refer  to  the 
exercise  itself  to  show  exactly  why  a  specific  rating  was  assigned. 
Use  specific  examples  from  the  report  to  guide  your  evaluation. 

Before  Discussion  After  Discussion 

Dimension      Assessor  1     Assessor  2        Assessor  1     Assessor  2 


A: 

ANALYTICAL  SKILL 

B  : 

SPELLING 

C  : 

PUNCTUATION  AND 

GRAMMAR 

D  : 

ORGANIZATION  AND 

CLARITY 

TOTAL  SCORE 
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INTRODUCTION 


Nestor  is  the  loquacious  old  warrior  of  the  Iliad  who 
continually  exhorts  the  Achaians  to  battle  against  the  Trojans. 
To  energize  the  troops,  he  is  especially  fond  of  recounting 
stories  of  his  generation's  daring  deeds  and  of  comparing  the 
great  warriors  of  his  youth  with  the  ■■youngsters"  who 
accompanied  Agamemnon  and  Menalaos  to  Troy.     Of  course,  he 
always  intimates  that  the  current  generation  doesn't  quite 
measure  up.     His  thesis  throughout  the  Iliad  is  essentially, 
"They  just  don't  make  heroes  like  they  used  to." 

For  several  years,   I've  been  hearing  somewhat  the  same 
thing  about  the  federal  workforce.     Put  more  explicitly,  the 
lament  is  that  the  best  and  the  brightest  are  leaving,  and  the 
quality  of  those  whom  we  are  hiring  to  replace  those  leaving  is 
declining.     These  assertions  were  first  made  about  the  science 
and  engineering  workforce;  more  recently,  they  are  being  applied 
to  the  federal  workforce  as  a  whole. 

But  just  like  Nestor,  for  many  years  we've  had  little  more 
than  anecdotal  information  to  prove  or  disprove  this  hypothesis. 
Few  attempts  have  been  made  to  define  what  we  mean  by  quality, 
to  establish  concrete  measures  of  quality  factors,  or  to  assess 
the  presence  of  these  factors  in  the  workforce  over  time  to 
determine  whether  they  are,  in  fact,  eroding, 

THE  DoD  EXPERIENCE 

Of  the  one  million  civilians  who  work  for  the  Department  of 
Defense,  about  100,000  or  roughly  10  percent  are  scientists  and 
engineers.     One-quarter  of  these  work  in  DoD1 s  70  Research  and 
Development  laboratories.     The  concern  that  we  were  losing  our 
best  and  brightest  scientists  and  engineers  (S&E's)  was  first 
expressed  by  the  directors  of  these  laboratories  during  a  study 
the  Department  conducted  during  1982. 

Even  though  DoD  accession  and  loss  data  showed  that 
recruitment  and  retention  were  in  balance,    (in  other  words,  we 
were  hiring  as  many  laboratory  S&E's  as  we  were  losing),  the 
1982  laboratory  study  showed  that  almost  60  percent  of  those  we 
were  losing  were  at  the  journeyman,  or  GS  12/13  grade  levels, 
and  those  we  were  recruitii.:  were  principally  at  the  entry-level 
grades.     The  laboratory  directors  asserted  that  among  those  we 
were  losing  were  some  of  our  "superstars,"  and  although  the 
absolute  numbers  were  small,   these  S&E's  made  the  significant 
scientific  and  engineering  advances  on  which  we  depended  to 
maintain  the  nation's  technological  advantage. 

in  1986  we  decided  to  update  this  early  laboratory  study  of 
recruitment  and  retention  trends  among  our  laboratory  S&E's.  In 
our  update,  we  found  that  our  attrition  rate  had  grown  from  6 
percent  of  the  S&E  workforce  in  the  early  80' s  to  10  percent  by 
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1986.     Loss  rates  were  up  over  1982  figures  for  every  civil 
service  grade  level  except  GS  5  and  7.     In  fact,  DoD 
laboratories'   losses  in  1986  ranged  from  9  to  11  percent  of 
S&E's  at  the  GS-12-14  levels.     (A  U.S.  Merit  Systems  Protection 
Board  Study  showed  1987  losses  at  these  grade  levels  to  be  about 
5  percent  federal-wide.) 

Of  the  2,475  S&E's  who  left  the  laboratory  in  FY  86: 
26  percent  were  GS  12's 
23  percent  were  GS  13's 
17  percent  were  GS  14 's,  and 
8  percent  were  GS  15's. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  percentage  of  those 
leaving  at  each  grade  level  closely  mirrored  the  percentage  of 
each  grade  level  in  the  laboratory  population,   i.e.  in  1986 
approximately  27  percent  of  DoD's  25,000  laboratory  S&E's  were 
GS-12's;  25  percent  were  GS-13's;   16  percent  were  GS-14's  and  7 
percent  were  GS-15's.     Between  1978  and  1986,  resignations  (as 
opposed  to  retirements,  transfers  and  other  reasons  for 
separation)  climbed  from  40  percent  to  50  percent,  and  of  those 
resigning,  62  percent  departed  to  accept  a  job  in  industry. 
Salary  and  opportunity  for  advancement  were  cited  most  as 
reasons  for  resigning. 

By  1986,  almost  three-quarters  of  all  vacancies  at  the 
GS  9-12  levels  were  being  filled  through  merit  promotion,  up 
over  10  percent  from  1982  data.     This  suggested  that  it  had 
become  harder  to  fill  these  positions  through  new  hires  and 
through  transfers  from  other  federal  agencies.     It  was  also 
interesting  that  irrespective  of  growing  opportunities  for 
promotion,  loss  rates  of  S&E's  at  these  same  levels  in  the 
laboratories  continued  to  climb  as  shown  above. 

DoD  laboratories  ended  FY  86  with  over  1,500  vacancies,  500 
more  than  we  found  in  1982.  Vacancies  included  the  followinq  in 
critical  disciplines: 

450  electronic/electrical  engineers, 

146  mechanical  engineers, 

156  computer  scientists, 

127  general  engineers,  and 

108  aeronautical  engineers. 

Although  these  trends  appeared  to  be  somewhat  disturbing, 
they  still  didn't  tell  us  much  about  the  quality  of  th*-  people 
we  were  losing,  gaining  or  retaining  in  the  DoD  S&E  workforce. 
And  so,  we  embarked  on  a  second  study,  this  time  an  attempt  to 
collect  data  on  the  characteristics  of  the  workforce  and 
determine  whether  these  characteristics  were  indicators  of 
qual ity . 

Before  describing  the  approach  we  have  taken  in  attempting 
to  assess  quality  in  the  S&E  workforce,  however,   I  want  to 


recount  a  personal  experience  that  is  illustrative  of  some  of 
the  problems  related  to  measuring  quality. 

Twenty-three  years  ago,  I  accepted  a  temporary  GS-3  clerk- 
typist  job  with  the  federal  government.     This  was  an  act  of 
desperation:     I  had  left  a  teaching  job  in  June  based  on 
assurances  from  various  federal  sources  that  I  would  be  hired 
quickly  for  any  one  of  several  professional  positions  for  which 
I  had  applied.     But  when  I  still  had  no  job  by  August  due  to 
delays  in  the  security  clearance  process,  I  sought  out  a 
temporary  clerk-typist  position. 

Even  though  I  was  certified  as  a  GS-7 ,  I  was  required  tc. 
take  additional  tests  to  qualify  at  the  lower  GS-3  clerk-typist 
level.     These  tests  included  a  timed  typing  test  that  was 
normally  given  only  once  to  an  applicant.     You  either  passed  or 
you  failed.     I  shall  be  ever  grateful,  however,  to  the  woman  who 
gave  it  to  me  five  times  so  that  I  could  muster  the  40  words  per 
minute  with  5  errors  that  resulted  in  a  three-month  temporary 
clerk-typist  appointment  and  allowed  me  to  return  to  eating 
regularly. 

I  soon  learned  how  valuable  accurate  typing  could  be, 
especially  since  it  was  beyond  my  abilities.     The  office  to 
which  I  was  assigned  required  each  document  to  be  typed  on 
impossible-to-erase  watermarked  bond,  accompanied  by  8  carbon 
copies.     Word  processors,  self-correcting  typewriters,  and  even 
"white-out"  were  things  not  yet  even  imagined.     As  my 
embarrassment  grew  daily  over  the  ruined  reams  of  letterhead  in 
my  wastepaper  basket,  I  began  to  bring  my  mistakes  home  each 
evening  in  ever  larger  handbags. 

After  several  weeks  of  agony,  the  fearsome  head  of  the 
office  glowered  at  me  one  afternoon  and  said  in  tones  audible  to 
all:     "I  have  been  watching  you  for  some  time  now.     It  is 
obvious  to  me  that  you  cannot  type.     Please  give  me  your  resume 
so  that  I  can  see  what  it  is  you  can  do." 

Frightened  that  I  would  soon  be  fired,  I  did  as  he  said. 
He  reviewed  my  resume  and  suggested  that  I  apply  for  a 
professional  opening  in  the  division,  which  I  did,  and  for  which 
I  was  eventually  hired.     He  immediately  ordered  that  my 
typewriter  be  taken  away  from  r.v,  and  so  began  my  federal 
career . 

I  tell  this  story  not  to  reveal  my  inadequacies,  but  to 
make  two  points:   (1)  if  we  had  been  measuring  the  quality  of 
clerk-typist  hires  in  1967,   I  would  have  been  a  prime  example  of 
the  declining  quality  of  entry-level  clerks;  and  (2)  if  it  is  at 
all  possible  to  me^jure  quality,  we  may  find  that  it  can  only  be 
measured  in  relation  to  the  requirements  of  the  job  to  be 
performed . 
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DOD  STUDY  OF  THE  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  S&E  WORKFORCE 

The  DoD  study  of  S&E  workforce  characteristics  has  set  out 
to  answer  the  following  questions: 

What,  are  the  characteristics  of  the  DOD  S&E  workforce? 
What  characteristics  can  be  considered  measures  of  quality? 
To  what  segments  of  this  workforce  do  these  measures  apply? 
How  do  we  know  that  these  measures  are  valid? 
How  can  changes  in  time  in  these  characteristics  be  shown? 

To  begin,  we  conducted  a  rather  extensive  literature  search 
to  learn  whether  others  had  undertaken  similar  studies  of 
comparable  populations.     Not  only  did  we  want  to  identify 
measures  others  had  found  to  be  valid  that  we  could  adopt,  but 
we  hoped  for  external  baseline  populations  against  which  to 
compare  findings  about  our  own  internal  workforce. 

Unfortunately,  while  we  found  over  100  studies  of  various 
S&E  occupations,  some  of  the  workforce  descriptors  examined  in 
these  studies,  such  as  the  amount  of  overtime  worked,  did  not 
appear  to  be  relevant  measures  of  quality.     Others,  such  as 
publications  and  patents  did  appear  to  be  valid  measures  of  S&E 
quality,  although  data  on  comparable  populations  were  sketchy. 
We  gave  up  the  hope  of  designing  a  questionnaire  for  our  sample 
population  which  would  ask  the  identical  questions  asked  of 
external  S&E  sample  populations  for  purposes  of  baseline 
comparisons.     Instead,  while  we  adopted  some  questions,  we 
developed  many  of  our  own  which  are  more  specific  to  a  federal 
population.     We  designed  a  questionnaire  totaling  53  questions 
to  collect  a  broad  spectrum  of  data  ranging  from  the 
respondent's  education  to  his  or  her  current  attitudes  about 
working  for  DoD. 

We  selected  approximately  21,000  of  DoD's  100,000  S&E's  to 
be  part  of  the  survey.     These  S&E's  work  in  89  different  job 
series,  and  include  occupations  in  the  social  sciences, 
biological  and  health  sciences,  physical  sciences,  mathematical 
sciences  and  all  engineering  disciplines.     The  sample  was  drawn 
to  encompass  sufficient  numbers  of  each  discipline  to  be 
statistically  valid.     It  was  also  drawn  to  reflect 
organizational  location  (Army,,  Navy,  Air  Force,  Defense 
Agencies)  and  type  of  work  assignment  or  functional 
classification  (research,  development,   test  and  evaluation, 
management,  production,  data  collection  and  analysis,  and 
operations  and  maintenance).     Of  the  21,000  S&E's  sampled  during 
the  summer  of  1988,  over  15,000  responded  to  the  survey.  The 
oldest  of  the  respondents  joined  DoD  prior  to  1958,  the  youngest 
in  1987. 

In  early  1989,  we  began  analysis  of  the  data,  dividing  our 
sample  population  only  by  entry  cohort  groups  to  see  how  the 
characteristics  of  the  population  had  changed  over  time.  Out- 
first  runs  of  the  entire  population  showed  some  alarming  trends. 


When  we  compiled  the  data  on  educational  level,  we  found  an 
almost  steady  decline,  with  only  a  few  anomalies,  in  the 
percentage  of  S&E's  with  advanced  degrees  in  each  cohort  group 
since  1958. 

Scientific  papers  and  patents  are  often  used  as  another 
measure  of  S&E  quality  and  productivity  characteristics.  Again 
our  initial  analyses  showed  that  those  who  joined  DoD  in  later 
years  produced  fewer  papers  and  patents  during  a  recent  five- 
year  period  than  those  who  joined  DoD  in  earlier  years. 

But  even  as  we  shared  some  of  these  initial  findings  at 
conferences  on  workforce  quality  during  1989,  we  were 
uncomfortable  with  them.     Unfortunately,   it  took  us  a  long  time 
to  realize  why  and  then  to  decide  what  to  do  about  it,  but  we 
are  now  revising  our  data  analysis  plans. 

In  the  same  way  that  my  skill  at  typing  is  not  a  valid 
measure  of  my  ability  to  perform  the  job  I  now  hold,  we  have 
concluded  that  some  measures  of  quality  are  valid  only  for 
certain  segments  of  the  population.     Hence,  the  traditional 
metrics  of  patents  and  publications  are  only  valid  measures  of 
quality  for  that  fraction  of  the  S&E  workforce  that  engages  in 
research  and  development.     Advanced  degrees  are  frequently  only 
needed  in  a  research  setting,  although  many  older  S&E's  who  have 
since  moved  from  hands-on  R&D  to  management  positions  do  hold 
them.    Measuring  the  quality  of  an  engineer  conducting  repairs 
in  a  Naval  Air  Rework  Facility  by  his  output  of  scientific 
papers  would  be  as  inappropriate  as  using  the  same  measure  to 
assess  the  quality  of  the  engineer  working  on  the  floor  of  an 
automotive  plant  in  Detroit. 

Figures  1,  2  and  3  show  the  differences  in  these 
characteristics  in  the  population  as  a  whole  versus  only  the  R&D 
portion  of  our  S&E  sample. 

In  Figure  1,  the  percentage  of  S&E's  with  PhD's  is  shown 
for  all  S&E's  in  the  sample,  as  well  as  for  those  who  indicated 
their  functional  classification  was  research  or  development 
(R&D).    While  the  period  1983-86  appears  to  have  been  a  real  low 
point  in  hiring  PhD  S&E's  for  both  DoD  as  a  whole  and  the  R&D 
Community  in  particular,  some  recovery  seems  to  have  occurred  by 
1987.     In  fact,  at  least  for  PhD  scientists,  1987  was  a  better 
year  for  hiring  PhD's  than  the  period  1958-1967. 
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FIGURE  1  -  PERCENTAGE  OF  S&E'S  WITH  PHD'S  BY  YEAR  DOD  EMPLOYMENT  BEGAN 
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Figure  2  contrasts  publication  output  of  all  S&E's  in  the 
sample  with  that  of  R&D  S&E's.    While  the  output  of  publications 
among  all  S&E's  in  the  sample  appears  to  be  declining,  the  R&D 
S&E's  show  only  a  slight  variation  in  the  number  of  publications 
produced  by  each  cohort  group  during  the  five-year  period  of 
1983-1987.    Moreover,   it  is  interesting  to  note  that  supervisors 
and  members  of  the  Senior  Executive  Seivice  (SES)  appear  to  have 
the  most  publications  and  papers  to  their  credit.     One  reason 
for  this  may  be  that  productive  people  are  recognized  and 
rewarded  through  the  merit  promotion  system  and  a  high  level  of 
correlation  between  output  and  an  individual's  position  is 
simply  to  be  expected.     Another  reason  may  be  that  managers  of 
scientists  and  engineers  have  the  opportunity  to  make  technical 
contributions  to  the  work  of  their  subordinates,  and  are, 
therefore,  credited  in  the  papers  of  their  staff  members. 


FIGURE  2  •  PUBLICATIONS  PRODUCED  1983  •  1987* 
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*For  purposes  of  this  paper,  S&E's  in  the  sample  who  joined  DoD  in  1983  or  later  are  not  included  in 
this  tally. 


Our  first  look  at  patent  data  in  Figure  3  gave  us  cause  for 
concern,   the  decline  in  this  category  for  all  S&E's  being 
obvious.     Moreover,  the  R&D  S&E  patent  data  appear  to  be  an 
anomaly  when  compared  with  the  publications  data  in  Figure  3 
where  R&D  S&E's  in  all  cohort  groups  make  a  strong  shoving.  One 
explanation  may  be  that  patent  application  and  grant  data 
correlate  more  closely  with  the  number  of  years  the  S&E's  have 
worked  for  DoD  and  the  length  of  time  inherent  in  the  patent 
application  process  than  with  any  other  factor.  Another 
explanation  is  that  until  the  enactment  of  the  Federal 
Technology  Transfer  Act  of  1986  there  was  little  incentive  for 
federal  S&E's  to  pursue  the  lengthy  patent  application  process. 
This  Act,  by  providing  opportunities  for  federal  S&E's  to  share 
in  royalties,  may  cause  the  number  of  patents  to  rise  in  future 
years.     Finally,  DoD  has  been  experiencing  a  severe  shortage  of 
patent  attorneys,  resulting  in  a  backlog  of  patent  applications 
averaging  three  to  four  years . 
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FIGURE  3  •  TOTAL  PATENTS  APPLIED  FOR  OR  GRANTED* 
ALL  S&E'S  IN  SAMPLE  POPULATION 
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S&E's  in  the  sample  who  joined  DoD  in  1983  or  later  are  not  included  in  this  tally. 

It  is  clear  to  us  now  that  our  methodology  for  analyzing 
the  data  we  gathered  must  take  into  account  the  appropriateness 
of  these  measures  to  the  particular  population,  viz.  some 
measures  are  appropriate  only  to  those  S&E's  in  the  sample  who 
are  engaged  in  R&D,     But  we  are  still  faced  with  two  other 
problems:   (1)  how  do  we  determine  the  validity  of  these  measures 
when  applied  to  the  R&D  S&E's  in  the  sample  and  (2)  if  these  are 
valid  measures  for  R&D  S&E's,  what  measures  do  we  apply  to 
everybody  else? 

Our  current  plan  is  to  separate  the  R&D  S&E's  from  the  rest 
of  the  sample,  and  further  subdivide  the  R&D  S&E's  into 
scientists  and  engineers.     Next,  using  questionnaire  responses 
that  identify  publications,  patents,  awards,  and  chairs  and 
fellowships  in  professional  societies,  we  intend  to  group  R&D 
scientists  and  engineers  into  three  categories:     the  top 
performers,  the  middle  and  the  bottom*     We've  selected  these 
factors  because  they  are  measures  of  excellence  applied  by  the 
S&E  community  at  large,  external  to  the  judgment  of  anyone 
within  the  Department.     Without  identifying  individuals  by  name, 
we  can  obtain  records  that  will  allow  us  to  determine  whether 
the  performance  appraisals  of  these  individuals  correlate  with 
their  ranking  at  the  top,  middle  or  bottom.     We  intend  to 
conduct  further  tests  to  determine  whether  promotion  rates  also 
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correlate  with  the  quality  characteristics  of  the  top,  middle 
and  bottom  groupings. 

Our  next  step  will  be  to  subdivide  these  groupings  by 
entry-year  cohorts  and  determine  the  characteristics  each  group 
possessed  upon  entering  the  workforce.     These  characteristics 
include:     schools  attended;  class  standing;  grade  point  average; 
educational  level;  participation  in  co-op  or  intern  programs  at 
entry;  sources  of  graduate  support;  average  civil  service  grade 
and  step  at  entry;  and  formal  offers  of  employment. 

We  then  intend  to  identify  the  characteristics  each  group 
now  possesses.     These  characteristics  include:     average  grade 
and  step;  percent  who  are  supervisors;  percent  who  are  members 
of  the  Senior  Executive  Service;  promotion  rate;  participation 
in  continuing  education;  professional  status  (of  engineers);  and 
teaching  as  a  secondary  activity.     We  also  will  conduct  the 
above  analyses  for  S&E's  in  such  critical  fields  as 
electronic/electrical  engineering,  physics,  and  computer 
science,  and  separately  for  some  1,500  S&E's  who  participated  in 
the  survey,  but  have  since  left  DoD. 

Finally,  we  will  compare  each  group's  responses  to  "quality 
of  life"  questions  included  in  the  questionnaire.     These  include 
why  they  joined  DoD;  why  they  want  to  leave;  whether  they  are 
seeking  employment  outside  the  federal  government;  and  what  are 
the  most  and  least  satisfying  aspects  of  their  jobs  and  working 
for  DoD. 

Based  on  what  we  learn  from  the  above  analyses,  we  will 
proceed  to  do  the  analyses  on  the  remainder  of  the  non-R&D  S&E 
sample.     If  we  find  that  the  quality  measures  of  publications, 
patents  and  other  external  assessments  of  quality  correlate  with 
the  internal  assessments  of  performance  appraisals  and  promotion 
rates,  we  may  then  be  able  to  use  these  internal  assessments  in 
sorting  our  non-R&D  S&E's  (who  are  unlikely  to  have  produced 
publications  and  patents)  into  appropriate  groupings  for 
analysis . 

CONCLUSION 

This  study  has  taken  far  longer  than  we  originally 
anticipated  when  we  first  set  out  to  see  whether  quantitative 
measures  could  be  applied  to  the  elusive  concept  of  quality.  We 
have  followed  many  false  leads,  tried  and  rejected  numerous 
theories  and  the  study  designs  that  were  based  on  them,  and  have 
made  countless  mistakes.     Mostly,  we  have  learned  what  not  to 
do,  more  than  what  we  should  do,   in  attempting  to  measure 
quality.     Old-timers  might  attribute  our  fumblings  to  a  lack  of 
quality  in  the  study  sponsor  and  study  team.     But,  then  again, 
as  far  as  we've  been  able  to  learn,  few  old-timers  ever  even 
tried  to  find  the  facts  and  prove  or  disprove  the  "Nestor 
Factor. " 
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OPM' S  QUALITY  ASSESSMENT  PROGRAM 

Jay  A.  Gandy 
U.S.  Office  of  Personnel  Management 


In  response  to  calls  for  information  and  action  to  assess  and 
improve  Federal  workforce  quality,  OPM's  Office  of  Personnel 
Research  and  Development  (PRD)  has  formulated  and  is  implementing 
a  broad-based  program  of  quality  research  and  development.  This 
program  has  been  identified  as  one  of  OPM's  critical  milestones 
under  the  President's  Management  By  Objectives  System. 

The  PRD  program  recognizes  the  complexity  of  quality 
measurement  as  a  concept  which  goes  beyond  individual  attributes 
to  encompass  measures  of  organizational  effectiveness  and  client 
sati  sf acti  on . 

Mindful  of  the  complexity  of  quality  issues,  OPM  and  the  Merit 
Systems  Protection  Board  (MSPB)  have  jointly  created  an  Advisory 
Committee  on  Federal  Workforce  Quality  Assessment  to  support  both 
OPM  and  MSPB  efforts  to  collect  reliable  data  on  workforce  quality. 
The  Committee,  consisting  of  25  individuals  drawn  from  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governments,  private  industry,  academia,  unions, 
and  professional  associations,  will  review  workforce  quality 
assessment  projects,  review  data  and  advise  on  its  analysis  and 
interpretation,  advise  on  appropriate  responses  to  research 
findings,  and  help  coordinate  Federal  and  non-Federal  efforts. 
Chartered  for  two  years,  the  first  meeting  of  the  committee  was 
held  May  1 ,  1990. 

OPM  has  initiated  a  number  of  projects  to  collect  data.  In 
general,  they  can  be  grouped  into  the  following  areas:  (1) 
collection  of  applicant  and  new  hire  data  over  time;  (2)  special 
studies  to  collect  data  on  selected  critical  occupations;  and  (3) 
collection  of  non-Federal  comparist,  data. 

Since  May  1989,  applicant  quality  data  have  been  collected  for 
five  occupations  --  c'irical,  contract  specialist,  computer 
specialist,  internal  revenue  officer,  and  accountant/auditor. 
Coverage  is  being  expanded  to  additional  occupations,  including 
most  of  those  with  selection  through  OPM-admi ni stered  automated 
examinations,  as  well  as  to  applicants  and  new  hires  under  agency 
direct  hire  and  delegated  examining  authorities.  The  data 
collection  will  include  traditional  measures  of  quality,  such  as 
academic  achievement  and  will  be  supplemented  with  information  from 
automated  records,  such  as  test  scores.  We  will  track  the  quality 
of  applicants,  new  hires,  and  incumbents  over  time,  to  identify 
trends  in  the  Federal  workforce,  and  to  establish  whether  quality 
is  changing.  This  data  collection  will  also  facilitate  comparisons 
of  Federal  quality  with  the  quality  of  comparable  segments  of  the 
non-Federal   labor  force. 

The  absence  of  standardized  measures  is  a  serious  limitation 
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in  workforce  quality  assessment.  We  have  begun  a  project  to 
develop  a  group  administered  adult  literacy  assessment  instrument. 
If  the  project  goes  according  to  plan,  specifications  and  norms  for 
this  instrument  will  be  linked  to  the  Department  of  Education's 
National  Adult  Literacy  Survey.  Linkage  is  also  planned  with  parts 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  Armed  Services  Aptitude  Battery 
(ASVAB).  These  linkages  will  enable  comparisons  to  be  made  of 
civilian  and  military  applicants  and  hires  with  representative 
samples  in  the  national  population. 

While  workforce  quality  is  a  general  concern  for  the  entire 
Federal  workforce,  several  critical  occupations  will  be  targeted 
for  in-depth  analysis  each  year.  These  are  occupations  for  which 
agencies  and  OPM  have  identified  special  recruitment  and  retention 
concerns.  Data  will  be  collected  during  FY90  from  a  nationwide 
sample  of  incumbents  in  two  occupational  groupings 
scientist/engineer  and  computer  specialist;  a  third  study  will 
begin  for  economist/statistician.  These  surveys  will  cover  (1) 
education,  experience,  and  achievement,  (2)  job  satisfaction,  and 
(3)  job  performance.  The  incumbent  surveys  will  be  supplemented 
by  a  specially  designed  supervisory  performance  appraisal.  These 
incumbent  studies  will  assist  in  developing  a  broad  base  of 
information  on  quality  indicators,  establish  baseline  information 
to  track  quality  changes  over  time,  and  facilitate  comparison  with 
similar  jobs  in  non-Federal  organizations. 

Because  the  Federal  government,  as  an  employer,  competes  with 
other  employers,  Federal  quality  cannot  be  considered  in  isolation. 
Accordingly,  one  objective  of  the  OPM  program  is  to  relate  Federal 
quality  to  comparable  groups  of  employees  in  private  organizations. 
During  FY90,  a  study  of  private  sector  "anchor"  data  will  be 
collected  from  existing  secondary  sources,  e.g.,  Census  Bureau  and 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  and  from  professional  associations. 
A  pilot  project  is  also  underway,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Society  for  Human  Resource  Management,  to  collect  comparison  data 
directly  from  private  companies. 

The  OPM  quality  program  includes  development  of  an  information 
base  on  current  and  projected  skill  deficits  in  the  -Federal 
workforce.  To  assist  in  formulating  development  strategies,  a 
nationwide  sample  of  senior  Federal  managers  will  be  surveyed 
during  fiscal  year  1991  to  determine  how  they  view  changes  taking 
place  in  the  Federal  workforce.  The  data  collected  in  the  survey 
will  be  used  to  develop  a  government-wide  profile  of  Federal 
workforce  skills  needs. 

An  important  aspect  of  OPM's  quality  program  is  the  collection 
and  distribution  of  information  about  research  findings  and 
projects  to  maintain  and  upgrade  Federal  workforce  quality.  To 
facilitate  this,  OPM  has  established  a  government-wide  Technical 
Contact  Network.  An  Annual  Federal  Workforce  Quality  Summary  is 
also  planned,   as  are  focus  groups  and  technical  workshops. 


MICHIGAN'S  APPROACH  TO  ASSESSING  EMPLOYABILITY  SKILLS* 
by  Paul  M.  Stemmer,  Jr.,  Ph.D.  and  William  L.  Brown 


Michigan  Department  of  Education 
Office  of  Technical  Assistance  and  Evaluation 

PO  Box  30008 
Lansing,  Michigan  48909 

Many  people  are  familiar  with  the  changes  in  our  society,  both  in  terms  of  the 
changing  workforce  literacy  requirements  by  industry  and  the  increasing 
failure  of  our  institutions  to  keep  up  with  this  pace.  Most  studies  of  these  new 
requirements  focus  on  academic  literacy  demands.  The  Michigan 
Employability  Skills  Task  Force  has  suggested  that  Personal  Management  and 
Teamwork  skills  are  also  important.  They  further  contend  that  much  of  the 
reluctance  to  address  Personal  Management  and  Teamwork  skills  is  related  to 
our  difficulty  in  measuring  these  skills  validly  and  reliably.  The  results  of  a 
state-wide  survey  have  confirmed  that  the  task  force  is  on  the  right  track.  This 
paper  will  discuss  the  skills  we  have  found  important  and  consider  alternative 
ways  of  assessing  these  skills  and  then  suggest  a  way  of  linking  assessment 
results  to  job  opportunity. 

A  Brief  History  of  the  Michigan  Employability  Skills  Program 

In  July,  1987,  the  State  of  Michigan  Legislature  adopted  an  Employability 
Skills  Assessment  program  in  the  schools.  In  November  of  that  same  year, 
Governor  Blanchard's  Commission  on  Jobs  and  Economic  Development  co- 
chaired  by  Lee  Iacocca  (President  of  Chrysler  Motors  Corp.)  and  Douglas 
Fraser  (former  President  of  the  UAW)  convened  the  Employability  Skills  Task 
Force  and  charged  it  with  the  responsibility  for  identifying  the  generic  skills 
and  behaviors  employers  believed  to  be  important  across  a  broad  range  of 
business,  service  and  industrial  sector  jots. 

The  Task  Force  was  co-chaired  by  Peter  J.  Pestillo  (Vice-President,  Ford  Motor 
Co.)  and  by  Stephen  i-  Yokich  (Vice-President,  UAW).  The  Task  force 
represents  a  broad  spec' /am  of  business,  labor,  government  and  education 
leaders. 

The  Governor's  Cabinet  Council  on  Human  Investment  directed  b?  lary 
Bachula,  devised  a  strategic  policy  to  create  one  integrated  Human  Investment 
System  out  of  the  state's  departments,  agencies  and  programs  with  the 
common  purpose  of  better  accountability  and  management  of  Michigan's  wide 
array  of  human  investment  resources  (see  Creating  a  Human  Investment 


Presented  at  the  1990  Annual  Conference  of  the  International  Personnel  Mf>-  agement 
Association,  Assessing  Workforce  2000:  San  Diego,  California.  The  views,  pinions  and 
findings  in  this  report  are  those  of  the  authors  and  do  not  reflect  the  official  position  of  the 
Michigan  Department  of  Education. 
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System:  Report  to  the  Governor)2.  The  Human  Investment  Fund  Board  was 
charged  to: 

•  Develop  and  oversee  an  integrated  policy  strategy  for  managing  and 
expending  Michigan's  human  investment  resources  across  all 
suitable  departments,  agencies,  and  programs  at  state,  regional  and 
local  levels. 

•  Establish  all  necessary  standards  needed  to  effectively  provide 
comprehensive  human  investment  services  to  Michigan  citizens. 

•  Establish  clearly  defined  outcome  measures  applicable  across  all  state 
and  federally  funded  human  investment  programs,  providing 
consistent  cross-program  evaluations  of  results  and  costs. 

•  Advise  the  Governor  on  the  implementation  of  the  Michigan 
Opportunity  Card  (an  electronic  "smart  card"  for  storing  personal 
data  fOi.-  Michigan  citizens). 

•  Work  closely  with  the  private  sector  to  ensure  that  state  human 
investment  strategies  developed  by  the  Board  are  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  Michigan  employers  and  workers. 

Findings  from  the  Employability  Skills  Survey3 

Background 

Description  of  the  Sample 

The  survey  consisted  of  a  list  of  86  specific  skills  and  behaviors  arranged  in  the 
same  order  as  the  Task  Force  Profile  (see  Appendix  A).  Respondents  rated 
each  skill  using  the  following  statement:  In  my  business,  I  need  employees 

who  can   The  responses  used  the  following  Likert  Scele  (with 

corresponding  codes): 

CRITICAL      HIGHLY  NEEDED     SOMEWHAT  NEEDED   NOT  NEEDED 
code:      12  3  4 

About  7,500  surveys  were  mailed  to  employers  across  the  State  of  Michigan 
using  a  mailing  list  supplied  by  the  Michigan  Employment  Security 
Commission  (MESC).  This  sample  was  drawn  from  the  entire  universe  of 
employers  since  all  are  required  to  file  with  the  MESC.  The  sample  was 
stratified  according  to  the  type  of  industry  using  the  U.S.  Dept.  of  Labor's 
Standard  Industry  Codes,  and  the  size  of  business  are  listed  in  Table  I. 


2Creating  a  Human  Investment  System:  Report  to  the  Governor.    (1989).  The 

Michigan  Job  Training  Coordinating  Council,  Box  300039,  Lansing,  Ml  48909 

3A  comprehensive  interpretation  of  the  survey  results  can  be  found  in  Mehrens,  William 

(1989).   Michigan  Employability  Skills  Technical  Report.    Available  by  writing 

to  Dr.  Mehrens  at  Michigan  State  University,  462  Erickson  Hall,  East  Lansing,  Ml  48824- 

1034. 
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1  he  eventual  return  rate  was  2752  or  about  37%  of  the  sample.  The  breakdown 
of  responses  are  listed  in  Table  1. 

TABLE  1 
Employer  and  Sample  Proportions 


NUMBER 

TOTAL 

TOTAL 

SAMPLE 

SAMPLE 

RETURN 

RETURN 

CATEGORY 

EMPLOYED 

GOODS 

SERVICES 

GOODS 

SERVICES 

GOODS 

SERVICES 

1 

1  -4 

1 1 ,358 

54,925 

209 

949 

53 

209 

8.1% 

39.6% 

2.5% 

11.1% 

2.0% 

7.7% 

2 

5-9 

5,729 

24,055 

260 

1 ,015 

83 

318 

4.1% 

7  7.3% 

3.1% 

11.9% 

3.1% 

11.7% 

3 

10-19 

4,466 

14,848 

331 

1 ,048 

126 

325 

3.2% 

10. 7% 

3.9% 

12.3% 

4.6% 

12.0% 

4 

20-49 

3,519 

9,607 

385 

1 ,020 

147 

316 

2.5% 

6.9% 

4.6% 

12.0% 

5.4% 

11.7% 

5 

50-99 

1,383 

3,744 

313 

787 

1  04 

253 

1% 

2.6% 

3.7% 

9.2% 

3.8% 

9.3% 

6 

100-249 

910 

2,229 

241 

577 

81 

209 

.7% 

1.6% 

2.8% 

6.8% 

3.0% 

7.7% 

7 

250-499 

331 

809 

181 

406 

66 

143 

.2% 

.4% 

2.1% 

4.8% 

2.4% 

5.7% 

8 

500-999 

140 

339 

132 

346 

43 

135 

.1% 

.24% 

1.6% 

4.1% 

1.6% 

5.0% 

9 

1000  + 

1  1  9 

218 

120 

21  7 

40 

90 

.08% 

.16% 

1.4% 

2.5% 

1.5% 

3.3% 

Total 

27,955 

1 1  0,774 

2,1  72 

6,365 

743 

2,009 

20% 

80% 

25% 

75% 

27% 

73% 

Cell  frequencies  represent  actual  count;  percentages  are  based  on  column  fraction  of  total  count  for 
that  cell. 

Results 

Overall  Results 

Recall  that  1  is  critical,  2=highly  needed,  3=somewhat  needed,  4=not  needed. 
As  one  can  readily  see  from  Table  2,  almost  all  the  86  skills  were  rated  to  some 
extent  within  a  "needed  category."  The  overall  grand  mean  was  2.1  (Highly 
Needed).  Forty  percent  of  the  skills  received  mean  responses  higher  than  the 
category  of  Highly  Needed  and  76%  of  the  skills  received  ratings  above  the  mid- 
point on  the  scale.  Table  2  represents  an  univariate  description  of  the  results; 
the  survey  items  reflect  the  question  as  it  was  worded  on  the  survey. 
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TABLE  2. 
Univariate  Results  by  Item 
(Percont  Responding  by  Hem  &  by  Response  Category) 


SURVEY  ITEM  NO, 


MEAN*  CRITICAL 


Percent  of  Respondents 
SOME- 

HIGHLY         WHAT  NOT 
NEEDED      NEEDED  M£5fi£Q 


ACADEMIC  (Questions  1  -  47) 

Q1 .  Pay  attention  to  the  person  speaking  1 .4 

Q2.  Ask  questions  to  clarify  understanding  1 .5 

Q3.  Follow  directions  given  verbally  1 .4 

Q4.  Answer  questions  accurately  1 .6 

Q5.  Explain  ideas  to  others  2.1 

Q6.  Underhand  a  foreign  language  3.9 

Q7.  Recognize  and  use  specific  company  2.2 

and  business  terms 

Q8.  Recognize  and  understand  signs  and  symbols  2.1 

in  the  workplace 

Q9.  Recognize  and  understand  enough  words  to  1 .6 

read  simple  instructions 

Q10.  Recognize  and  understand  enough  words  to  2.1 

read  complex  instructions 

Q1 1 .  Follow  written  instructions  required  for  2.0 
new  tasks 

Q12.  Understand  and  evaluate  written  materials  2.1 

Q13.  Know  how  to  read  and  use  different  kinds  of  2.1 

written  materials  at  work  (e.g.,  letters,  memos) 

Q14.  Combine  and  use  information  from  several  2.3 

different  sources 

Q15.  Write  legibly  2.0 

Q16.  Spell  correctly  2.1 

Q1 7.  Write  sentences  and  paragraphs  using  2.5 

correct  punctuation  and  grammar 

Q1 8  Organize  an  J  translate  written  thoughts  into  2.5 

written  communication 

Q1 9.  Use  writing  as  a  normal  part  of  the  job  2.2 

(e.g.  messages,  job  orders,  notes) 

Q20.  Perform  basic  calculations  (addition,  1 .8 

subtraction,  multiplications,  division) 

Q21 .  Perform  calculations  involving  2.4 

fractions/percent/decimals 

Q22.  Read  and  understand  diagrams,  charts,  2.7 

graphs,  and  tables 

Q23.  Measure  using  U.S.  measuring  system  2.4 

Q24.  Measure  using  metric  measuring  system  3.3 

Q25.  Calculate  distance,  weight,  area,  3.0 

volume  and  time 

Q26.  Understand  and  apply  simple  probability  and  3.2 

statistics  (e.g.  calculate  averages) 

Q27.  Estimate  numerical  results  and  2.8 

judge  accuracy 
Q28.  Estimate  cost,  time,  and  materials  necessary  2.7 

to  complete  a  task 

Q29.  Know  where  and  how  to  get  specialized  2.2 

information 

Q30.  Distinguish  between  fact  and  fiction  2.3 

Q31 .  Adapt  work  skills  to  new  technology  2.3 

Q32.  Understand  and  use  computer/data  2.9 

processing  terminology 

Q33.  Apply  basic  knowledge  of  natural  science  3.3 

(i.e.  biology,  chemistry,  physics) 

Q34.  Apply  basic  knowledge  of  social  sciences  3.2 

arts,  and  humanities 


62 

33 

3.0 

0.1 

53 

39 

6.0 

0.5 

61 

O  A 

34 

3.0 

0.0 

45 

42 

9.0 

1.0 

22 

46 

27 

3.0 

0.6 

0.5 

9.0 

6 

21 

39 

32 

6.0 

29 

O  A 

34 

Z6 

9.0 

53 

34 

9.0 

1.0 

32 

35 

23 

8.0 

31 

40 

19 

6.0 

27 

40 

24 

7.0 

28 

35 

25 

9.0 

21 

35 

28 

11 

31 

4J 

01 
C 1 

o.u 

do 

OS 

07 

r  c\ 
o.u 

19 

27 

32 

19 

18 

29 

31 

18 

27 

35 

25 

11 

45 

34 

16 

4.0 

23 

28 

30 

17 

1  A 

OR 

23 

26 

30 

18 

7.0 

11 

27 

53 

10 

18 

31 

38 

5.0 

15 

32 

46 

12 

<£4 

on 
oU 

'50 

14 

24 

32 

26 

25 

37 

28 

9.0 

23 

37 

29 

9.0 

20 

38 

28 

12 

12 

24 

26 

35 

6.0 

10 

27 

53 

4.0 

15 

32 

45 

/ 
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Table  2  continued. 
Univariate  Results  by  Item 
(Percent  Responding  by  item  &  by  Response  Category) 

Percent  of  Respondents 
SOME- 

HIGHLY         WHAT  NOT 
SURVEY  ITEM  NO.  M£AM*   CRITICAL   N£E£EJ2     U£££££  NEEPJ=Q 


Q35.  Operate  technical  equipment,  instruments, 

2.6 

23 

19 

27 

29 

and  tools  (e.g.  gauges,  meters,  scales) 

25 

Q36.  Determine  the  right  tool  for  a  task 

2.5 

23 

26 

23 

Q37.  Follow  safety  rules  fof  specific  equipment 

2.1 

39 

23 

18 

17 

Q38.  Use  calculators  to  solve  problems 

2.S 

21 

27 

30 

20 

Q39.  Demonstrate  keyboarding  skills 

2.9 

13 

21 

25 

39 

Q40.  Use  computer/data  processing  applications 

2.9 

15 

19 

23 

42 

(e.g.  word  processing,  business  applications) 

24 

59 

Q41.  Demonstrate  computer  programming, 

3.4 

4.0 

11 

networking,  design  and  manufacture  skills 

16 

Q42.  Recognize  and  define  problems  on  the  job 

1.8 

37 

43 

3.0 

Q43.  Describe  problems  in  the  operation  of 

2.3 

25 

39 

25 

13 

equipment  or  in  processes 

25 

8.0 

Q44.  Analyze  problems  to  determine  their 

2.2 

23 

40 

sources  and  importance 

Q45.  Develop  and  evaluate  new  approaches  to 

2.4 

16 

37 

32 

14 

problem  solving 

21 

7.0 

Q46.  Select  the  best  solution  to  a  problem 

2.1 

28 

41 

Q47.  Carry  out  a  decision  and  evaluate  its 

2.2 

21 

41 

27 

9.0 

eff  ecti  ve  n  ess 

PERSONAL  MANAGEMENT  (Questions  48  -  73) 

Q4<l.  Apply  knowledge  of  one's  personality  traits 

2.5 

11 

38 

37 

12 

(e.g.  interests,  values,  strengths, 

weaknesses)  when  setting  personal  goals 

39 

17 

Q49.  Follow  a  plan  to  achieve  career  goals 

2.7 

9 

32 

Q50.  Exhibit  self-esteem  and  self-confidence 

1.9 

27 

55 

14 

2.0 

Q51 .  Exhibit  skills  that  apply  to  more  than  one  job 

2.0 

23 

50 

19 

4.0 

Q52.  Understand  employees'  legal  rights 

2.5 

13 

31 

41. 

13 

and  responsibilities 

Q53.  Pursue  personal  goals  that  support  the 

2.3 

15 

44 

29 

29 

organization's  goals 

3.0 

Q54.  Show  respect  for  others 

1.4 

62 

33 

0.0 

Q55.  Show  pride  in  one's  work 

1.4 

61 

35 

2.0 

0.3 

Q56.  Show  enthusiasm  for  the  work  to  be  done 

1.5 

53 

41 

4.0 

0.2 

Q57.  Demonstrate  honesty  and  integrity 

1.2 

77 

20 

0.9 

0.0 

Q58.  Meet  requirement  for  punctuality 

1.4 

62 

34 

2.0 

0.2 

and  attendance 

Q59.  Plan  and  organize  to  complete  tasks 

1.7 

40 

47 

9.0 

0.9 

Q60.  Show  initiative;  be  a  "self-starter" 

1.6 

44 

47 

6.0 

0.4 

Q61 .  Meet  or  exceed  exceed  requirements 

1.6 

43 

51 

4.0 

0.1 

for  work  quality 

Q62.  Complete  tasks  in  the  face  of  job 

1.6 

46 

45 

6.0 

0.7 

pressures  and  stressus 

12 

Q63.  Follow  safety  rules  and  practices 

1.9 

45 

28 

13 

(e.g.  hazardous  materials  or  machinery  regulations) 

Q64.  Demonstrate  self-control 

1.6 

49 

42 

6.0 

0.1 

Q65.  Demonstrate  appropriate  grooming  and  dress,  1 .7 

43 

43 

11 

0.9 

and  practice  good  personal  hygiene 

Q66.  Be  free  from  substance  abuse 

1.2 

81 

15 

1.0 

0.4 

(i.e.  dependence  on  alcohol  or  drugs) 

Q67.  Work  productively  with  minimum  supervision 

1.5 

50 

45 

2.0 

0.0 

Q68.  Know  what  is  necessary  to  upgrade 

2.0 

22 

56 

20 

2.0 

one's  knowledge  and  skills 

Q69  Demonstrate  a  positive  attitude  toward 

1.8 

32 

57 

8.0 

0.5 

learning  and  growth 
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Table  2  continued. 
Univariate  Results  by  Item 
(Percent  Responding  by  Item  &  by  Response  Category) 

Percent  of  Respondents 


OUMC" 

VAAJAT 

SURVEY  ITEM  NO.  MEAN' 

f*  DITI  r^AI 
WMI  1  IUAL 

Q70.  Be  adaptable,  flexible  and  open  to  change 

1.7 

36 

53 

8.0 

0.3 

Q71.  Participate  in  education  and  training 

2.1 

25 

A  £S 

46 

23 

A  A 

4.0 

Q72.  Use  creativity  and  imagination  on  the  job 

2.1 

MP! 

25 

45 

25 

2.0 

Q73.  Genera  *  new  ideas  for  getting  a  pb  done 

2.1 

22 

a  r\ 

49 

24 

2.0 

TEAMWORK  (Questions  74-86) 

Q74.  Accept  organization's  mission  and  goals 

1.8 

36 

50 

1 2 

1 .0 

Q75.  Represent  organization  in  a  positive  manner 

1.6 

44 

a 

46 

8.0 

0.4 

Q76.  Follow  organizations  rules,  procedures, 

1.6 

A  O 

43 

48 

7.0 

0.5 

and  policies 

Q77.  Shi  v  interest  in  organizations  future 

1.8 

33 

52 

12 

0.7 

Q78.  Use  a  team  approach  to  identify  problems 

2.0 

27 

49 

19 

3.0 

and  device  solutions 

Q79.  Communicate  effectively  with  all  members 

1.7 

43 

47 

£  0 

0.9 

of  the  work  team 

Q80.  Compromise  to  achieve  work  team  results 

1.9 

28 

51 

1 

2.0 

Q81 .  Show  sensitivity  to  the  thoughts  and 

1.8 

32 

53 

11 

1.0 

opinions  of  others  in  the  work  team 

Q82.  Accept  decisions  made  by  work  team 

1.8 

31 

54 

11 

1.0 

Q83.  Determine  when  to  be  a  loader  or  a  follower 

2.1 

22 

50 

22 

4.0 

Q84.  Cooperate  with  others  to  get  the  job  done 

1.6 

42 

49 

6.0 

0.4 

Q85.  Accept  constructive  criticism  of  performance 

1.7 

36 

54 

8.0 

0.4 

and  ideas 

Q86.  Show  sensitivity  to  the  needs  of 

2.1 

29 

40 

22 

6.0 

women  and  ethnic  or  racial  minorities 


'MEAN  is  computed  by  averaging  the  following  codes: 

1  -  Critical  3  -  Somewhat  Needed 

2  ■  Highly  Needed  4  «  Not  Needed 

The  Skills  Ranked  as  Most  Critical 

Table  3a  shows  the  seven  most  critical  skills  according  to  their  average  (mean) 
scores.  It  was  not  surprising  to  us  that  being  free  from  substance  abuse  was 
the  most  critical  skill.  The  most  surprising  aspect  of  this  table  is  that  5  out  of  7 
(71%)  skills  were  in  Personal  Management  skill  area.  Much  of  these  skills 
deal  with  honesty,  being  punctual,  pride  and  respect,  etc.  Many  of  these  skills 
are  not  emphasized  in  traditional  education  and  training  programs.  It  raises 
the  question  about  whether  these  skills  were  traditionally  skills  that  were 
taught  by  parents  in  the  home.  Has  the  home  environment  abandoned  these 
skills?  Should  the  schools  and  training  programs  be  teaching  these  skills?4 


4There  has  been  some  argument  whether  these  skills  should  more  appropriately  be  called 
behaviors,  values,  or  attributes.  The  Task  For,e  chose  to  call  them  all  skills  to  simplify  the 
communication. 


ERIC 
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TABLE  3a. 
Seven  Most  Critical  Skills 
(moan  ratings  loss  than  1 .5) 


ITEM  NO. 

HEM 

MEAN 

AREA 

66. 

Be  free  from  substance  abuse 

1.2 

Personal  Management 

57. 

Demonstrate  honesty  and  integrity 

1.2 

Personal  Management 

1. 

Pay  attention  to  the  person  speaking 

1.4 

Academic 

3. 

Follow  directions  given  verbally 

1.4 

Academic 

54. 

Show  respect  for  others 

1.4 

Personal  Management 

55. 

Show  pride  in  one's  work 

1.4 

Personal  Management 

58. 

Punctual  and  in  attendance 

1.4 

Personal  Management 

Table  3b  continues  the  dominant  trend  of  Personal  Management  Skills  (50%  of 
the  table).  The  three  Teamwork  Skills  (dealing  with  cooperation  and 
lepresenting  the  organization)  combined  with  the  Personal  Management 
Skills  account  for  67%  of  this  table.  The  academic  skills  here,  just  as  in  Table 
3a  appear  to  have  a  Personal  Management  aspect  to  them  as  well. 

TABLE  3b. 
Twelve  Next-Most  Critical  Skills 


ITEM  NO. 

ITEM 

MEAN 

AREA 

2. 

Ask  questions  to  clarify  understanding 

1.5 

Academic 

56. 

Show  enthusiasm  for  work 

1.5 

Personal  Management 

67. 

Work  productively  w.  min.  supervision 

1.5 

Personal  Management 

4. 

Answer  questions  accurately 

1.6 

Academic 

9. 

Read  simple  instructions 

1.6 

Academic 

60. 

Show  initiative 

1.6 

Personal  Management 

61. 

Meet  or  exceed  work  requirements 

1.6 

Personal  Management 

62. 

Complete  tasks  under  stress 

1.6 

Personal  Management 

64. 

Demonstrate  self-control 

1.6 

Personal  Management 

75. 

Represent  organization  positively 

1.6 

Teamwork 

76. 

Follow  organizational  rules,  etc. 

1.6 

Teamwork 

84. 

Cooperate  with  others 

1.6 

Teamwork 

The  Skills  Ranked  as  Least  Critical 


The  skills  ranked  least  critical  present  two  distinct  problems;  specificity,  and 
solving  immediate,  short-tarm  needs.  Remember  that  these  employers  were 
asked  to  answer  questions  across  all  employees,  that  is,  generic  skills  that 
might  be  considered  required  by  all.  The  skills  in  Table  3c  were  all  academic 
skills.  Surely,  in  certain  jobs  such  as  translators,  the  primary  skill  would  be 
knowledge  of  a  foreign  language.  So  we  think  the  response  scale  of  "need"  that 
we  used  measures  more  specificity  than  what  might  be  termed  "need."  Skills 
such  as  metric  measurement  appear  in  the  lower  ranking.  From  a  strategic 
standpoint,  the  need  for  metric  literacy  is  high  and  growing.  It  appears  that 
employers  do  not  percieve  this  as  an  immediate  need. 
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TABLE  3c. 
Seven  Least  Critical  Skills 


ITEM  NP,  HELM 

25.  Calculate  distance,  weight,  etc. 

26.  Understand  &  apply  simple  prob.  &  stats. 
34.  Apply  basic  knowledge  of  social  sciences 
24.  Measure  using  metric  measuring  system 
33.  Apply  basic  knowledge  of  natural  sciences 
41 .  Demonstrate  computer  programming 

6.  Understand  a  foreign  language 


MEAN 

AREA 

3.0 

Academic 

3.2 

Academic 

3.2 

Academic 

3.3 

Academic 

3.3 

Academic 

3.4 

Academic 

3.9 

Academic 

Clusters  of  Skills 


With  so  many  isolated  skills,  a  cluster  analysis  was  performed  to  determine 
whether  some  of  these  scores  could  cluster  into  major  families  of  scores.  The 
cluster  analysis  resulted  in  the  following  8  clusters. 

Table  4. 

Average  of  Skills  Weighted  by  Cluster 

CLUSTER 

C1 :  Communication 
C2:  Applied  Science  and  Technology 
C3:  Quantitative/Analytical 
C4:  Workplace  Environment 
A1:  Responsibility/Values 
A2:  Career  Development 
A3:  Teamwork 
A4:  Dealing  with  Change 


Mean  Response 
2.1 
3.1 
2.5 
2.2 
1.4 
2.3 
1.8 
1.8 


The  eight  areas  presented  in  Table  4  seemed  to  give  us  the  best  combination  of 
describing  unique  areas,  yet  simplifying  the  description  of  the  clusters.  It 
allowed  us  to  analyze  the  survey  using  the  clusters  as  the  central  themes. 
Note  that  our  clusters  were  similar  to  the  findings  of  Carnevale  et  al.  (1988).5 

Analysis  of  Open-Ended  Questions 

Analysis  of  open-ended  questions  shows  a  different  picture  of  skills.  The  open- 
ended  responses  were  rated  by  two  raters  who  was  blind  to  the  survey  results 
and  to  the  basic  assumptions.  They  were  asked  to  look  over  the  responses  and 
begin  to  create  categories,  each  time  building  on  the  existing  categories  that 
they  had  just  created.  The  thematic  analysis  of  this  data  shows  more 
emphasis  on  academic  skills.  Since  not  all  respondents  wrote  in  this  section, 
and  the  respondents  were  coded  for  multiple  themes,  there  is  not  a  true 
reflection  of  the  survey  respondents.  However,  in  discussing  future 
occupations,  the  kinds  of  skills  mentioned  in  Table  5  present  a  different 
picture. 


5Carnevale.  A.P.,  Gainer,  L.J.  ,  &  Meltzer,  A.S.  (1988).  Workplace  Basics:  The  Skills 
Employers  Want  (Publication  No.  0  -  225-795  QL.2).  Washington,  DC:  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office. 
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TABLE  5 

Regrouping  of  Thematic  Analysis  of  Open-endod 
Question 

JlLUllS  Number  of  Responses 

Academic 


1. 

Spoken  Language 

51 1 

2. 

Read 

562 

3. 

Write 

241 

4. 

Basic  Arithmetic 

364 

5. 

Specialized  Knowledge 

83 

6. 

Use  Tools  &  Equipment 

505 

7. 

Solve  Problems 

240 

Total  Academic: 

2,506 

Personal  Management-General 

51 

8. 

Job  Related  Interests 

61 

9. 

Values  &  Ethics 

524 

10. 

Responsible 

382 

11. 

Learn  New  Skills 

681 

Total  Personal  Management: 

1,699 

Teamwork -General 

314 

12. 

Goals  etc.  of  Group 

97 

13. 

Work  Teams 

87 

Total  Teamwork: 

498 

Limits  of  this  Study 

The  response  rate  of  37%  leaves  open  the  doubt  of  how  representative  the 
sample  is.  We  did  not  consider  a  sample  of  2700  respondents  to  be  a  small 
number  of  respondents.  An  analysis  of  pilot  studies  of  the  survey  did  not  show 
any  bias  but  non-response  bias  cannot  be  ruled  out. 

After  analyzing  the  results,  we  interpreted  the  responses  to  reflect  more 
specificity  than  "criticalness"  of  the  need  for  the  skill.  We  feel  further  surveys 
that  address  both  the  need,  and  the  prevalence  of  the  skill  are  needed.  We  also 
noted  that  was  more  variation  in  academic  scores  as  if  there  was  more 
agreement  on  Personal  Management  and  Teamwork,  and  that  Academic 
Skills  may  just  naturally  vary  in  need.  A  similar  study  that  addresses  more 
specific  occupations  (instead  of  filling  out  the  survey  across  all  occupations) 
would  probably  yield  more  reliable  and  valid  results.  It  also  seemed  to  us  that 
respondents  were  very  concerned  about  immediate  needs  instead  of  future 
needs.  Maybe  this  accurately  reflects  their  thinking.  But,  there  was  an 
indication  in  the  open-ended  responses  that  asking  them  to  think  about  future 
skill  needs  presents  a  very  different  set  of  responses.  The  last  problem  we  have 
with  surveys  of  this  type  is  the  demographics  of  the  respondents.  The 
respondents  in  this  survey  were  heads  of  personnel  departments,  owners  (in 
the  case  of  small  businesses)  and  CEO's  in  the  smaller  businesses  that  had  no 
personnel  departments.  It  is  unclear  how  much  these  respondents  could 
adequately  estimate  the  skill  needs  across  an  enthe  organization. 
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In  summary,  we  believe  that  the  insistence  of  the  Task  Force  on  focusing  on 
the  three  areas  of  Academic,  Personal  Management,  and  Teamwork  seems 
justified  by  the  responses  of  this  survey.  We  feel  we  can  tell  the  public  with 
some  confidence,  the  skills  in  the  survey  are  many  of  the  skills  needed  by 
Michigan  employers.  The  results  of  the  survey  and  continuing  work  on 
refining  our  understanding  of  the  skills  will  serve  as  a  guideline  for 
assessment  and  training  development. 

Implications  for  Assessment 

We  are  trying  to  organize  our  assessments  around  the  three  major  skill  areas 
of  Academic,  Personal  Management,  and  Teamwork  Skills.  We  are  most 
comfortable  with  measuring  the  academic  skills,  and  there  are  many  tests 
that  adequately  measure  these.  There  was  no  need  seen  to  reinvent 
assessment  in  these  areas.  The  only  modification  we  are  considering  is  some 
change  of  existing  state  educational  testing  to  review  some  aspects  of  the 
content  to  see  if  they  can  be  made  more  suitable  to  the  concept  of  employ  ability. 
The  Personal  Management  and  Teamwork  skills  were  more  problematic.  Our 
initial  review  of  the  literature6  found  that  the  reliability  and  validity  of 
instruments  were  not  as  good  as  academic  measures.  Our  initial  view  of  these 
areas  were  that  we  would  look  for  assessment  that  we  could  rate  personal 
management  skills  behaviors  and  we  could  observe  teamwork  behaviors. 

Because  of  the  complex  nature  of  the  assessment  requirements  (in  terms  of  the 
three  dimensions,  and  the  depth  of  skills  within  any  given  area  and  the  variety 
of  different  skills  needed,  depending  on  the  career  aspirations  of  the  client),  w* 
have  focused  our  efforts  on  building  a  prototype  for  some  type  of  record  keeping 
system  or  "portfolio"  that  would  allow  multiple  assessments  in  each  of  the 
three  areas.  The  state  is  now  beginning  to  work  with  referent  groups  to  define 
standards  for  what  that  portfolio  might  look  like,  and  how  the  portfolio  could  be 
used  to  equate  job  skills  with  career  goals  and  training  needs.  We  are  also 
surveying  the  best  assessment  practices  used  in  this  state  and  used  nationally 
that  focus  on  these  three  areas.  We  are  hoping  that  the  portfolio  will  be 
individualized  and  provide  for  no  ceiling  of  skill  levels  and  no  minimal  levels. 
It  should  reflect  the  individuals  actual  skill  levels  and  serve  as  an 
organizational  tool  to  use  in  career  planing  and  reviews  to  build  a  resume  and 
job  skill  inventory  for  the  employer. 


ERIC 


6Miller,  J.V.,  &  Pfister,  L.A.  (1988).  Employability  Skills  Assessment  Literature 
Review.  Prepared  for  the  Michigan  Department  of  Education,  Office  of  Technical  Assistance 
&  Evaluation,  Michigan  Educational  Assessment  Program. 
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A  Unique  Solution 

Tfw  Michigan  Opportunity  Card 

The  paperwork  needed  to  monitor  state  programs  and  individual  information 
for  the  wide  variety  of  programs,  community  colleges,  other  state  and  private 
training  efforts,  and  employee  skills  presents  a  fonnidable  barrier  to  effective 
coordination  and  progress.  To  meet  this  challenge,  the  Governor's 
Commission  on  Jobs  and  Economic  Development  has  proposed  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Michigan  Opportunity  Card.  This  is  a  credit-card-size  "smart  card" 
with  a  computer  chip  to  store  thousands  of  pieces  of  information.  The  card 
may  be  inserted  into  a  card-reader  which  will  tell  everything  that  is  needed  for 
the  involved  agency  to  determine  the  individual's  needs,  strengths,  weak- 
nesses, financial  standing,  etc.,  relating  to  the  program  (s)  of  that  agency. 

Soon,  it  is  planned  to  have  M.O.C.'s  offered  to  all-graduating  seniors, 
Michigan  youth  corps  enrollees,  and  dislocated  workers.  Core  services  would 
include: 

a.  inventory  of  job  training,  education,  and  employment  related 
community  support  services; 

b.  assessment  of  cardholder's  basic  academic  and  occupational  skill 
needs,  interests,  employability,  and  achievements  using  valid,  re- 
liable, standardized  and  appropriate  instruments; 

c.  eligibility  for  funding  and/or  services; 

d.  individualized  personal  plan  of  action  (PPA)  for  achieving  and 
managing  employment,  training,  and  education  goals; 

e.  basic  employability  skills  training  to  help  every  adult  get  the  aca- 
demic, personal  management  and  teamwork  skills  necessary  for 
existing  and  future  jobs; 

f.  job  placement  assistance  in  the  future,  the  results  of  a  prospective 
employee's  employability  skills  assessment  may  also  be  stored  on 
the  card.  Prospective  employers  would  be  permitted  access,  on  a 
"need  to  know"  basis,  to  relevant,  public  information  as  released 
by  the  candidate.  Full  consideration  of  privacy  requirements 
would  be  attended  to  in  the  access  codes  of  the  employer  and  em- 
ployee, to  protect  the  individual's  rights. 

The  M.O.C.  could  be  integrated  wif^  the  portfolio  concept  with  card  being  the 
electronic  form.  Refinements  in  both  the  card  and  the  experience  with  the 
portfolio  will  compliment  one  another. 

Conclusion 

New  assessment  techniques  need  to  be  addressed.  The  curriculum  in  the 
schools  and  in  job  training  programs  must  be  looked  at  in  terms  of  the  employ- 
ability  skills  profile.  It  appears  that  we  have  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  using 
assessment  methods  for  the  selection  of  employees  and  as  the  demographic 
patterns  in  the  United  States  change,  we  see  an  increasing  need  to  link 
assessment  practices  more  closely  with  development  of  skills  in  the  individual. 


JOB  ANALYSIS,  PERFORMANCE  APPRAISAL,  AND  ORGANIZATIONAL  JUSTICE 

BY 

THOMAS  J.  ATCHISON 

INTRODUCTION 

Nobody  seems  to  like  their  performance  appraisal  system. 
Employees  complain  that  the  results  are  unfair  and  don't  represent 
their  true  performance .  Supervisors  feel  that  it  takes  up  too  much 
of  their  time  and  doesn't  leave  them  with  usable  results.  Human 
Resource  professionals  feel  that  the  supervisors  don't  pay  enough 
attention  co  doing  it  right  and  the  results  aren't  what  the 
organization  needs  to  make  the  personnel  decisions  that  rest  on 
performance  appraisal.1  Why  does  such  a  natural  part  of  the 
managerial  job  go  so  wrong  when  the  organization  tries  to 
systematize  the  process?  This  paper  explores  some  aspects  of  this 
question. 

Job  analysis  and  performance  appraisal  are  considered  to  be 
the  heart  of  Human  Resource  Management.  Information  obtained  from 
these  two  processes  is  used  in  all  other  human  resource  activities. 
In  particular,  these  two  processes  are  a  part  of  the  cycle  of  work 
by  which  human  effort  is  translated  into  the  accomplishment  of 
organizational  goals.  Figure  1  is  an  illustration  of  this  cycle. 
The  cycle  starts  with  the  assignment  of  work  [job  design].  This 
assignment  is  examined  and  described  by  job  analysis  so  that  both 
the  organization  and  the  person  are  clear  as  to  the  assignment.  The 
employee  then  performs  the  work  and  tie  supervisor  appraises  the 
results  of  the  work.  This  latter  information  is  used  as  feedback 
both  to  the  employee,  as  to  how  well  s/he  did,  and  the  supervisor 
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A  WORK  CYCLE  MODEL 
FIGURE  1 

in  assigning  future  tasks. 

This  cycle  of  work  is  a  major  organizational  process.  A 
process  in  this  context  being  a  sequence  of  interrelated  events  to 
accomplish  some  organizational  purpose.  Job  analysis  and 
performance  appraisal  are  sub-processes  which  support  this  larger 
process.  Organizational  processes  use  systems  to  accomplish  their 
ends,  .-.-ystems  in  this  sense  are  ways  of  doing  things,  such  as 
policies  and  procedures  that  are  intended  to  aid  and  control  the 
processes  in  accomplishing  the  goal.3  But  all  these  processes  and 
systems  need  to  work  smoothly  together  if  the  total  processes  is 
to  operate  correctly.  In  the  case  of  the  work  cycle  there  are  a 
number  of  ways  in  which  the  interface  between  job  analysis  and 
performance  appraisal  does  not  integrate  properly.  These  problems 
will  be  discussed  in  two  directions,  first  from  job  analysis  to 
performance  appraisal  and  then  in  the  opposite  direction. 
FROM  JOB  ANALYSIS  TO  PERFORMANCE  APPRAISAL 

Job  analysis  is  a  process  by  which  information  about  jobs  is 
collected  and  recorded.   It  is  a  descriptive  process  that  precedes 


the  action  to  be  taken  but  is  non-evaluative  in  and  of  itself.  The 
results  of  job  analysis  however  are  used  to  evaluate  both  jobs  and 
employees.  The  focus  in  job  analysis  is  on  collecting  the  proper 
information  to  make  these  further  judgments.  In  order  for  job 
analysis  to  be  of  use  to  performance  appraisal  information  such 
information  must  be  collected  and  recorded.  The  deficiencies  in 
this  area  are  the  topic  of  this  section. 

The  Absence  of  Performance  Standards  The  end  product  of  job 
analysis  is  a  job  description.  This  description  is  used  for  many 
Human  Resource  Management  purposes  but  a  major  purpose  is  to 
describe  to  the  employee  what  s/he  is  to  do  and  what  the 
performance  standards  are  by  which  task  accomplishment  will  be 
judged.  Clearly  then  the  job  analysis  process  should  collect 
performance  inf ormatior.,  not  about  how  the  employee  has  done  but 
about  how  the  employee  is  expected  to  do.  In  this  regard  job 
analysis  as  practiced  does  not  accomplish  its  goal.  Typically  job 
descriptions  do  not  contain  information  about  performance 
standards.  Why?  First,  most  job  analysts  see  performance  appraisal 
as  a  separate  process  that  has  little  to  do  with  the  description 
of  the  job.  Second,  defining  exact  performance  standards  for  tasks 
is  a  hard  job  that  neither  the  job  analyst  nor  the  supervisor  wish 
to  spend  a  lot  of  time  on. 

While  collecting  and  defining  performance  information  is 
difficult,  the  lack  of  such  information  in  job  descriptions  may  be 
viewed  as  a  violation  of  organizational  justice.  The  job 
description  is  the  major  source  of  information  for  the  employee  as 
his/her  obligations  under  the  employment  contract.   To  state  job 


descriptions  only  in  terms  of  what  is  to  be  done  and  not  in  how 
those  activities  are  to  be  judged  is  unfair  if,  as  already  stated, 
performance  appraisal  is  used  to  make  many  decisions  affecting  the 
status  of  the  employee  in  the  organization. 

What  needs  to  be  done?  Performance  standards  can  be  most 
clearly  stated  when  job  descriptions  are  based  upon  tasks 
performed.  If  each  task  is  described  in  terms  of  its  "what,  why, 
and  how"  the  basis  of  establishing  performance  standards  is 
available.  The  "why"  part  of  the  task  statement  can  be  used  as  a 
basis  for  thinking  about  the  appropriate  performance  standards. 
For  example,  take  a  task  statement  that  says: 

"Lectures  students  to  dispense  information". 
The  purpose  of  this  task,  from  the  organization's  perspective,  is 
"to  dispense  information"  and  the  statement  can  now  be  used  to 
define  a  performance  standard  consisting  of  a  measure  of  the  amount 
and  quality  of  information  dispensed  in  an  appropriate  time  period. 
This  may  not  be  an  easy  task  but  it  is  well  worth  the  time  i.'ad 
effort  required. 

Ambiguity  of  Performance  Standards  The  lack  of  performance 
information  in  job  descriptions  creates  an  ambiguity  as  to  what 
exactly  are  performance  standards.  Conceptually,  three  things  could 
be  measured  that  is  included  as  performance,  the  outcomes,  the 
behavior,  or  the  inputs. 

Ideally  all  jobs  could  state  some  performance  standards  in 
terms  of  the  intended  outcomes  of  the  job.  Some  jobs  do  have 
clearly  measurable  performance  outcomes,  such  as  sales  persons  or 
assembly  workers.  But  many  jobs  do  not  have  such  clear  cut  outcomes 
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nor  are  the  outcomes  independently  arrived  at.  For  instance,  in  the 
example  given  above  of  lecturing  an  appropriate  outcome  measure 
would  be  that  of  student  learning.  The  problem  is  that  while  that 
is  what  the  organization  wants  the  lecturer  has  little  control  over 
that  outcome.  A  focus  upon  outcomes  would  dictate  that  performance 
appraisal  should  take  on  the  characteristics  of  management  by 
objectives  [MBO] .  But,  if  performance  standards  are  tied  directly 
to  the  tasks  to  be  performed  as  suggested  above  then  the  MBO  has 
a  more  enduring  basis  than  just  the  bargaining  between  supervisor 
and  subordinate. 

It  may  not  be  enough  to  measure  just  outcomes  from  the  job  nor 
may  it  be  possible.  The  employee  may  accomplish  the  right  things 
in  the  wrong  way.  Thus,  the  behaviors  of  the  job  are  also 
important.  In  terms  of  the  example  above  how  the  instructor 
lectures  may  also  be  important.  The  way  tasks  are  accomplished 
coordinate  the  employee's  goals  and  the  organization's  goals  more 
closely  since  individual  jobs  are  not  done  in  a  vacuum  but  in 
concert  with  other  jobs  and  in  an  environment  which  demands  that 
things  be  done  in  certain  ways.  From  the  viewpoint  of 
organizational  justice,  behavior  criteria  need  to  be  included  to 
prevent  the  focus  on  outcomes  forcing  the  employee  into  actions 
that  are  illegal  or  immoral. 

The  third  possibility  is  that  performance  standards  have  to 
do  with  employee  inputs.  This  alternative  is  the  least  appealing 
for  the  purposes  of  the  work  cycle  discussed  in  this  paper.  Such 
an  approach  suggests  that  the  employee  inputs  will  lead  to 
particular    behaviors,    which    in    turn   wiil    accomplish  specified 


outcomes;  a  tenuous  sequence  at  best.  This  approach  leads  to  the 
least  desirable  aspects  of  performance  appraisal,  that  of  the 
supervisor  judging  the  value  of  the  employee's  personal 
characteristics.  If  a  goal  of  performance  appraisal  is  change  then 
this  approach  is  also  contrary  to  organizational  justice  in  the 
sense  that  it  is  intrusive  upon  the  employee,  as  a  person,  finally, 
the  use  of  input  factors  is  illegal  when  the  performance  appraisal 
is  used  to  validate  a  selection  system.5 

Discretion  in  job  assignments  A  final  aspect  of  looking  from 
job  analysis  to  performance  appraisal  has  to  do  with  the  nature  of 
the  job  assignment.  Performance  appraisal  assumes  that  the 
employee's  efforts  can  make  a  difference  in  how  well  the  task  is 
accomplished.  There  must  be  discretion  in  how  the  tasks  are  carried 
out.  If  this  is  not  true  it  is  unfair  to  hold  the  employee 
responsible  for  the  outcomes.  The  responsibility  rests  entirely 
with  the  supervisor  or  those  who  designed  the  jobs  for  the  outcomes 
which  occur.6 

Operationally  this  gets  translated  into  how  we  describe  the 
tasks  of  the  job.  Often  jobs  are  described  not  in  terms  of  tasks 
but  in  terms  of  responsibilities  which  are  stated  in  very  general 
terms.  Thus,  in  our  example  above  the  instructor  may  have  a 
statement  that  s/he  is  responsible  for  student  learning.  Such  if 
not  the  case  as  already  discussed.  The  instructor  is  responsible 
for  certain  things  which  are  intended  to  aid  student  learning.7 
FROM  PERFORMANCE  APPRAISAL  TO  JOB  ANALYSIS 

Not  only  does  job  analysis  ignore  performance  standards  but 
the  development  of  performance  appraisal  systems  in  turn  ignore  the 


nature  of  the  jobs  in  the  organization.  This  section  explores  some 
aspects  of  not  focusing  on  the  job  when  developing  performance 
appraisal  systems. 

The  Conflict  of  Goals  In  performance  appraisal  there  is  a 
schism  between  the  process  and  the  system.  The  systems  that  are 
intended  to  support  the  performance  appraisal  process  instead  take 
on  a  life  of  their  own  intended  to  achieve  different  goals.  Part 
of  this  confusion  comes  from  the  different  goals  that  performance 
appraisal  is  intended  to  accomplish.  One  goal  is  associated  with 
the  work  cycle,  the  accomplishment  and  improvement  of  work.  A 
second  goal  is  administrative.  Organizations  use  performance 
appraisal  data  to  make  decisions  about  employees  and  to  judge  the 
value  of  other  Human  Resource  systems,  such  as  staffing. 

The  requirements  or  these  two  goals  are  not  only  different 
they  are  conflicting.  The  work  cycle  goal  is  clearly  related  to  the 
job  to  be  done  and  the  judgments  are  idiosyncratic  to  the 
particular  job  and  person.  The  administrative  goal  requires  a 
standardization  of  systems  so  that  comparisons  and  measurements  can 
be  made.  The  result  is  that  performance  appraisal  systems  are 
devised  to  be*  organizat:  ^nal  measures  of  perf ormance,  not  job 
measures  of  performance.  The  most  common  form  of  performance 
appraisal  system  is  a  graphic  rating  scale  on  which  all  employees 
aro  rated  using  a  common  set  of  factors.  These  factors  are  only 
partially  job  related  and  are  not  arrived  at  on  the  basis  of  job 
analysis . 

Using  this  system  the  employee  and  not  the  job  becomes  the 
locus    of    performance    appraii-Ji.     The    concept    of  performance 
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standards  by  which  the  employees  is  judged  is  replaced  with  an 
examination  of  the  employee  and  his/her  characteristics.  This  is 
uncomfortable  for  and  unfair  to  both  the  employee  and  the 
supervisor.  The  employee  feels  that  s/he  is  being  judged  on  the 
basis  of  personality  and  not  in  terms  of  what  s/he  has 
accomplished.  After  all  a  poor  match  between  personal 
characteristics  and  the  job  is  a  matter  for  staffing  and  not 
performance  appraisal.  As  for  the  supervisor,  s/he  is  asked  to  cike 
judgments  about  the  person  and  not  the  behavior  or  outcomes  of  the 
job  assignment.  Supervisor  often  express  this  frustration  as  being 
asked  to  "play  god."9 

Performance  Factors  are  Non-Job  Related  The  adaptation  of  the 
actual  performance  to  non-job  related  performance  factors  leads  to 
an  imperfect  relationship  between  performance  and  its  appraisal. 
The  supervisor  must  make  a  "leap  of  faith"  in  relating  the  factors 
on  the  performance  evaluation  form  with  the  performance  as  s/he  has 
observed  it.  From  the  employee's  standpoint  it  appears  that  s/he 
is  being  rated  on  hidden  factors  since  there  ij  this  unspoken 
translation  that  is  taking  place.  This  difference  in  job  based 
performance  and  the  performance  appraisal  form  is  another  source 
of.  .;.i4  just  ice. 

The  use  of  standardized  performance  appraisal  systems  assumes 
that  there  is  only  one  form  of  good  performance.  In  fact,  "doing 
a  good  job"  means  different  things  for  different  employees.  Any 
supervisor  has  employees  who  are  good  and  not  so  good  at  different 
aspects  of  their  jobs.  It  is  the  supervisor's  and  employee's 
responsibility  to  work  out  these  strengths  and  weaknesses  in  such 


a  way  that  the  strengths  are  used  and  the  weaknesses  minimized. 
Having  done  this  it  would  be  unfair  to  come  along  at  performance 
rating  time  and  rate  the  employee  low  on  a  factor  that  both  had 
decided  had  been  worked  around.  In  this  regard  the  halo  effect  may 
be  a  positive  aspect  of  performance  appraisal,  not  a  negative  one. 

Supervisory  Skill  and  Motivation  Supervisors  are  under  a  lot 
of  conflicting  pressures  in  performance  appraisal.  It  is  assumed 
tlTit  they  have  both  the  ability  and  motivation  to  do  this  aspect 
of  5:-ieir  job  well,  but  they  don't.10  Having  the  ability  to  do  a  good 
job  of  performance  appraisal  assumes,  among  other  things,  that  the 
supervisor  has  all  tho  information  needed  to  make  a  proper  judgment 
and  knows  how  to  use  that  information.  In  fact,  supervisors  often 
do  not  have  the  necessary  information  and  are  embarrassed  to  admit 
that  they  do  not  have  it  sinc=a  the  perception  in  organizations  is 
that  supervisors  should  know  everything  about  what  their 
subordinates  are  doing.  Given  what  was  said  above  it  should  also 
be  clear  that  the  job  of  translating  the  observations  made  about 
an  employee's  performance  into  -uhe  format  of  the  organization  may 
take  considerable  training. 

Supervisors  may  not  have  the  motivation  to  do  performance 
appraisal  well,  or  at  least  what  the  organization  considers  to  be 
performance  appraisal.  When  the  organization ' s  performance 
appraisal  system  has  little  to  do  with  the  everyday  performance 
appraisal  process  of  the  supervisor  why  would  s/he  be  motivated? 
One  way  of  expressing  this  is  that  the  supervisor  feels  that  the 
system  "belongs"  to  somebody  else,  usually  the  Human  Resource 
Department.  Performance  appraisal  is  a  lot  of  work  for  which  there 
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is  little  or  no  payoff  [or  perhaps  negative  payoff]. 

Performance  Appraisal  as  control  In  the  work  cycle  model 
presented  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper  performance  appraisal 
feeds  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  cycle  and  determines  the  next 
assignment  of  work.  In  this  respect  performance  appraisal  is  like 
a  control  mechanism  in  the  organization  and  an  observation  that 
what  happened  is  not  what  was  expected  or  desired  is  used  to  make 
corrections  in  behavior.  Thus,  the  emphasis  in  performance 
appraisal  is  upon  feedback  and  improvement  of  the  employee's 
performance.  But  this  is  not  what  sometimes  does  or  should  happen. 

In  control  systems,  deviations  from  standard  may  mean  a  change 
in  behavior  is  required  cr  it  may  mean  a  change  in  the  standard  is 
required.  Similarly,  in  performance  appraisal  a  difference  between 
expectations  and  actual  may  call  for  a  change  in  the  performance 
standard,  not  in  the  behavior  of  the  employee.  This  kind  of 
response  is  not  considered  in  performance  appraisal  systems.  In 
staffing  organizations  the  emphasis  is  upon  matching  the  person  to 
the  job.  The  job  is  considered  the  constant  and  the  person  the 
variable.  It  may  be  more  practical  when  dealing  with  employees 
already  selected  into  the  organization  to  think  in  terms  of 
matching  the  job  to  the  person.  This  places  an  emphasis  in 
performance  appra:  :al  of  examining  each  employee's  strengths  and 
weaknesses  and  working  out  how  to  best  design  work  within  these 
parameters.  Performance  appraisal  training  programs  with  this  as 
a  focus  would  be  far  more  productive  than  ones  attempting  to  reduce 
rater  bias. 


Providing  feedback  to  employees  is  supposed  to  provide  them 
wiLn  the  information  and  motivation  to  change  their  behavior.  But 
it  may  not  have  that  response  at  all.  In  fact  what  is  likely  to 
happen  is  a  downward  spiral  of  the  work  cycle.  If  performance  is 
seen  as  below  standard  by  the  supervisor  two  things  are  likely  to 
happen.  One,  the  supervisor  is  likely  to  lower  the  level  of  the 
work  assignment  in  the  next  cycle.  Two,  the  employee  rather  than 
changing  is  likely  to  accept  that  evaluation  of  him/herself  and  in 
consequence  not  try  to  change  but  adapt  to  the  lowered  performance 
requirement.  Thus,  performance  appraisal  becomes  a  self  fulfilling 
prophesy.  Those  who  do  well  see  themselves  as  doing  well  and  strive 
harder  while  those  that  don't  do  well  accept  t^at  they  are  not  as 
good.  Where  the  focus  in  performance  appraisal  is  on  personal 
characteristics  rather  than  the  results  of  the  work  this  downward 
spiral  is  exacerbated*  This  can  be  a  serious  organizational  justice 
problem  when  the  basis  for  the  judgments  about  performance  were 
clouded  by  the  sex  or  race  of  the  employee.12 

The  Time  Frame  of  Performance  Appraisal  Viewing  performance 
appraisal  as  a  part  of  an  ongoing  work  cycle  puts  a  different  focus 
on  it.  Performance  appraisal  systems  focus  on  discrete  past  time 
periods,  usually  six  months.  Thus,  the  performance  appraised  is 
just  the  last  six  months,  a  "what  have  you  done  for  me  latel  " 
approach.  But  the  employment  contract  does  not  run  in  discrete  six 
month  segments.  It  is  an  open  ended  contract  that  contains  features 
of  the  past,  present,  and  future.  So  performance  needs  to  be  looked 
at  more  broadly  as  including  past  contribution  [which  employees  may 
feel  have  not  been  fully  reimbursed] ,  present  performance  levels, 


and  future  promise.  This  approach  joins  performance  appraisal  and 
career  advising  and  takes  the  focus  from  just  the  present  job  to 
the  relationship  of  the  employee  to  the  organization,  not  just  with 
a  particular  supervisor.  In  fact,  most  supervisors  are  not  well 
trained  to  provide  this  kind  of  performance  appraisal. 
CONCLUSIONS 

This  paper  has  focussed  on  the  relationship  between  job 
analysis  and  performance  appraisal  in  the  context  of  organizational 
justice.  What  comes  out  of  this  comparison  is  the  following: 

1.  Parformance  appraisal  is  a  very  difficult  process  for 
supervisors  and  employees  be  .  in  terms  of  doing  it  and  accepting 
the  results  of  it.  The  systems  used  to  accomplish  it  often  sub- 
optimize  the  goals  of  the  process. 

2.  The  relationship  between  job  analysis  and  performance 
appraisal  is  tenuous  at  best.  Neither  fully  uses  nor  supports  the 
other.  This  leads  to  performance  appraisal  systems  which  do  not  do 
what  they  are  designed  to  do  and  are  not  grounded  in  the  work  of 
the  organization. 

3.  Job  analysis  and  performance  appraisal  are  both  sub- 
processes  of  the  work  cycle  in  the  organization.  This  relationship 
is  not  clear  and  leads  to  systems  in  both  areas  which  do  not 
support  the  other  nor  help  the  supervisor  manage  the  work  of 
his/her  unit. 

4.  Performance  appraisal  needs  to  become  more  focussed  on  the 
individual  job  and  its  relationship  to  the  organization's  goals  and 
less  on  the  employee's  characteristics. 
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ABSTRACT 

The  concepts,  principles,  and  procedures  of  designing  objectively-scorable  test  items  is  not  yet  a  science,  but  recent 
progress  is  encouraging  that  item  writing  can  be  more  than  a  distillation  of  wisdom  passed  on  from  mentors,  textbooks,  and 
experience.  On  the  other  hand,  ihe  evaluation  of  test  items  is  becoming  a  science,  and  there  are  numerous  theories  and 
methods  for  studying,  evaluating,  and  improving  test  item.  This  paper  reviews  recent  progress,  provides  recommendations, 
and  indicates  work  that  is  needed  to  advance  the  sciences  of  item  design  and  evaluation. 

Objectively  scorable  testing  continues  to  be  the  main  way  test  users  measure  achievement  and 
ability  (aptitude).  Achievement  is  viewed  as  cognitive  behavior  which  is  modifiable  through  experiences, 
more  specifically  instruction;  ability  is  viewed  as  cognitive  behavior  which  is  resistant  to  modification  through 
experience  but  is  useful  in  predicting  mental  capacity  or  potential  to  learn.  The  main  reason  for  using 
objectively-scorable  test  formats  is  that  it  is  the  single  most  effective  way  to  measure  knowledge. 

Despite  increases  in  emphasis  on  performance  testing,  there  are  many  areas  in  which  objectively- 
scorable  testing  continues  to  be  useful.  Some  of  these  are:  (1)  personnel  selection,  (2)  instructional^- 
based  achievement  testing,  (3)  licensure  and  certification  examination,  (4)  admissions  testing,  and  (5) 
research  and  evaluation. 

Critics  of  multiple-choice  testing  have  decried  the  woeful  scientific  basis  for  the  design  of  test  items 
(Cronbach,  1970;  Haladyna  and  Downing,  1988a;  Nitko,  1984;  Roid  and  Haladyna,  1982).  Most  techniques 
of  item  writing  are  based  on  folklore  consisting  of  experience  or  wisdom  passed  on  by  teachers  or  mentors. 
Fortunately,  there  have  been  some  advances  to  report,  but  not  to  the  extent  to  which  that  multiple-choice 
test  item  writing  can  be  accepted  as  a  science.  On  the  othsr  hand,  item  analysis  and  evaluation  (working 
in  the  theoretical  frameworks  of  classical  theory,  item  response  theory,  generalizability  theory)  has  become 
a  highly  sophisticated  endeavor. 

This  paper  focuses  on  two  important  activities  in  test  development:  the  design  and  evaluation  of 
test  items.  The  emphasis  will  not  be  on  traditional  practices  but  on  recent  innovations  both  in  thinking  and 
in  practice. 

Advances  In  Item  Writing 

Theories  of  Item  Writing 

Roid  and  Haladyna  (1982)  reviewed  and  evaluated  a  varieiy  of  theoretical  approaches  to  item 
writing.  These  theories  are  enlightening  and  important,  because  each  represents  an  attempt  to  make  item- 
writing  a  science  worthy  of  the  many  sophisticated  item  analysis  techniques  that  have  been  created  in  the 
past  decade.  These  theories  are  useful  in  many  ways.  First,  they  emphasize  the  operational  definition  of 
knowledge  to  be  tested.  This  formalization  of  content  is  often  viewed  in  terms  of  content  domains,  which 
actually  define  the  types  and  extent  of  cognitive  behavior  upon  which  tests  and  test  items  are  based. 
Second,  the  use  of  these  theories  removes  the  idiosyncrasies  of  item  writers  by  developing  rules  that  item 
writers  must  follow.  Third,  a  comprehensive  set  of  items  is  generated  which,  by  the  nature  of  the  theory 
and  item-generating  rules,  specifies  the  complete  domain  being  measured.  Fourth,  the  item-writing 
procedures  provide  evidence  of  construct  or  content  validity  by  virtue  of  its  item  development  procedures 
and  the  theory  upon  which  items  are  based. 


Most  noteworthy  among  thsse  theories  was  the  algorithmic  approach  of  Bormuth  (1970).  He 
developed  an  82-step  algorithm  for  translating  prose  into  objectively  scorable  test  items.  His  theory  was 
extensively  tested  by  Roid  and  his  colleagues  (see  Roid  and  Haladyna,  1982).  The  obvious  advantage  of 
advancing  his  theory  is  to  test  comprehension  from  textbook  instruction  in  a  relatively  automated  manner. 
Computer-driven  item  generation  is  entirely  possible  by  programming  a  modified  version  of  this  algorithm 
for  the  computer  so  that  text  can  be  read  into  the  computer  and  test  items  can  be  produced. 

Guttman  (1969)  suggested  an  automated  item-writing  method  based  on  facet  theory.  Briefly,  facet 
theory  allows  the  definition  of  an  ability  or  achievement  domain  through  the  use  of  mapping  sentences. 
Item-writing  can  be  regulated  by  specifying  the  content  domain  to  be  tested  via  statements  that  contain 
facets.  A  simple  mapping  sentence  containing  a  single  facet  would  be: 

The  (capital/largest)  city  of  any  of  50  states  is  ... 

There  are  50  capitals  and  50  largest  cities.  In  some  circumstances,  the  capital  is  also  the  largest  city  (e.g.  Phoenix,  Arizona).  Thus 
the  range  of  possibilities  for  a  single  set  of  test  questions  based  on  this  statement  is  less  than  100. 

Hively  (1974)  introduced  a  method  similar  to  facet  theory.  It  too  offers  item  forms,  similar  to 
Gunman's  mapping  sentences,  but  seems  best  suited  to  quantitative  and  technical  content.  An  example 
of  an  item  and  a  derived  item  from  are  taken  from  Roid  and  Haladyna  (1982,  p.  118): 

A  random  sample  of  100  trucks  weighed  at  a  highway  checkpoint  had  an  average  of  40,250  lbs.  with  a  standard  deviation 
of  2.500  lbs.  Find  the  95%  confidence  interval  for  the  true  average  gross  weight  of  trucks  passing  this  checkpoint  accurate  to  at  (east 
one  decimal  place. 

Item  Form: 

Given  a  random  sample  of  (N)  (objects)  with  an  average  (dimension  or  feature)  of  (M),  with  a 
standard  deviation  of  (SD).  Find  a  (95%,  99%)  confidence  interval  for  the  true  average  (dimension  or 
feature)  of  the  (objects)  accurate  to  at  least  one  decimal  place. 

The  item  form  merely  generalizes  the  above  item  into  a  myriad  of  possible  alternate  items  which  facilitates 
the  development  of  a  test  or  sub-test  over  this  quantitative  problem-solving  skill. 

The  quest  for  how  to  measure  higher  level  thinking  has  led  Tiemann  and  Markle  (1978)  to  a  system 
for  defining  concept  attainment  and  a  measurement  process  as  well.  Their  system  lends  itself  nicely  to 
cognitive  learning  theories  and  the  way  the  mind  processes  and  uses  information  in  thinking. 

Williams  and  Haladyna  (in  Roid  ard  Haladyna,  1982)  present  LOGiQ  (Logical  Operations  for 
Generating  Intended  Questions),  a  system  which  provides  a  classification  matrix  as  well  as  generic 
objectives  that  fit  the  system.  Thus  items  can  be  generated  from  objectives  once  content  has  been 
identified  to  match  these  objectives.  One  advantage  of  this  system  is  the  variety  of  higher  level  thinking 
categories  that  is  crossed  with  content  categories. 

While  these  theories  are  a  step  in  the  right  direction  for  item  writing,  none  of  these  theories  have 
advanced,  and  the  laborious  nature  of  most  of  these  theories'  technologies  appears  to  limit  their  eventual 
usefulness.  Still  the  existence  of  these  theories  offer  hope  that  item-writing  may  someday  become  a 
science,  and  that  item  writing  will  be  free  of  the  flaws  and  faults  that  seem  to  limit  test  development  today. 

Innovative  Formats 

The  traditional  multiple-choice  format  has  existed  for  quite  some  time.  General'/,  it  has  a  stem, 
usually  stated  in  a  question  format  or  a  partial-sentence  format.  Four  or  five  options  are  generally 
recommended  by  textbook  authors  (Haladyna  and  Downing,  1988a),  but  there  seems  to  be  ample  evidence 
to  suggest  that  three  options  are  sufficient  for  most  testing  situations  (Haladyna  and  Downing  I988hv 
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Quite  naturally,  test  and  item  developers  have  sought  better  ways  to  test  knowledge.  The  matching 
format  (see  Table  1)  is  a  slight  modification  of  the  multiple-choice  where  a  single  set  of  options  precedes 
the  stems.  This  modification  provides  focused,  concentrated  testing  of  a  single  set  of  concepts  in  a  highly 
efficient  manner.  The  true-false  format  has  also  existed  for  a  long  time,  but  has  a  negative  reputation, 
largely  due  to  the  misapplication  of  it  to  measure  factual  recall.  For  many  years,  Ebel  (1979)  championed 
the  true-false  format,  illustrating  that  indeed  it  could  be  used  successfully.  Unfortunately,  a  recent  review 
by  Downing  (1990)  offers  evidence  that  true-false  format  is  typically  inferior  to  more  conventional  multiple- 
choice  testing. 

There  are,  however,  a  variety  of  proposed  formats  which  are  multiple-choice.  Each  represents  a 
unique  way  to  test  knowledge,  and  each  has  a  small  body  of  research  which  recommends  it  use,  except 
for  the  complex  multiple-choice  (Type  K),  which  Is  not  recommended. 

Alternate-choice.  The  alternate-choice  format  is  two-option  multiple-choice.  One  merely  writes  an 
item  stem  and  provides  a  right  answer  and  a  plausible,  grammatically  parallel  wrong  answer.  Table  1 
provides  an  example.  The  major  limitation  of  this  option  is  the  tendency  for  someone  not  knowing  the  right 
answer  to  guess  the  right  answer.  However,  this  tendency  is  more  than  offset  with  the  efficiency  of  the 
format.  One  can  ask  a  multitude  of  alternate  choice  items  in  a  set  time  period,  say  one  hour.  Further,  the 
floor  of  the  test  scale  based  on  two  options  must  be  50%,  so  interpretations  can  be  made  with  this  in  mind. 

There  is  a  strong  rationale  for  alternate-choice  testing.  Haladyna  and  Downing  (1988)  examined 
a  variety  of  professional  tests  and  evaluated  distractors  to  four-  and  five-option  items.  They  found  that 
while  these  tests  were  of  high  quality  and  adhered  to  high  psychometric  standards,  the  average  number 
of  good  distractors  per  item  ranged  between  one  and  two.  Thus,  if  one  discarded  useless  distractors,  as 
judged  by  criteria  used  in  their  study,  most  test  items  would  contain  two-  or  three-options  per  item. 

There  is  theoretical  support  for  using  two-option  items.  In  the  context  of  item  response  theory,  Lord 
(1977)  showed  that  two-option  testing  is  ideal  for  high  achieving  examinees,  while  four-  or  five-option 
testing  may  work  best  with  low  achieving  examinees.  This  conclusion  is  credible  when  examining  the 
results  of  the  Haladyna  and  Downing  (1988)  study,  because  with  high  achieving  students,  they  seem  to 
reduce  choices  to  one  or  two  options,  while  with  low  achieving  students,  they  cannot  reduce  choices  to  two 
options.  Finally,  in  a  recent  review  of  the  alternate-choice  format,  Downing  (1990)  concluded  that  this 
format  is  useful;  that  research  modestly  supports  its  use.  The  ease  of  writing  alternate-choice  items  is 
unquestioned. 

Complex-multiple-choice.  As  shown  in  Table  1,  the  complex  multiple-choice,  sometimes  referred 
to  as  Type  K,  has  a  set  of  options  which  aie  reconfigured  into  combinations  which  become  the  actual 
multiple-choice  options.  Criticism  has  been  mounting  against  the  use  of  this  format  (Albanese,  1990; 
Haladyna  end  Downing  l£88a;  1988b),  and  at  least  one  testing  agency,  the  National  Board  of  Medical 
Examiners,  nas  discontinued  the  use  of  this  format.  Therefore,  it  is  recommended  that  this  format  not  be 
used  in  the  future  because  these  kinds  of  items  are  usually  more  difficult,  less  discriminating,  and  require 
more  development  and  administration  time. 

Multiple  true-false.  This  format,  also  shown  in  Table  1,  ?■  ^rriage  of  true-false  and  multiple- 
choice  formats.  The  item  takes  the  form  of  a  multiple-choice  fc  *  .  out  the  examinee  is  expected  to 
evaluate  the  truthfulness  of  each  option.  Thus  a  conventional  four-option  multiple-choice  item  can  be  easily 
converted  to  a  multiple  true-false  item  by  asking  the  examinee  to  mark  A  if  true  or  B  if  false  for  each  option. 
Notice  that  each  option  is  numbered  because  each  is  a  true-false  item,  while  the  stem  is  not  numbered 
because  it  is  merely  the  stimulus  for  the  items.  Frisbie  (1990)  presented  positive  research  findings  on  this 
format  and  endorsed  the  use  of  this  format.  However,  he  also  points  out  obstacles  to  its  use.  The  greatest 
of  these  is  the  test  user's  unfamiliarity  with  the  'vmat.  Another  problem  may  be  local  dependence,  the 
tendency  for  one  item  to  influence  the  response  ,  j  another.  There  is  little  doubt  as  to  the  efficiency  of  this 
format.  Finally,  any  complex  multiple-choice  iter.n  can  be  easily  modified  into  a  multiple  true-false  item. 


Table  1 

Examples  of  Multiple-Choice  Item  Formats 


Conventional  Multiple-Choice 
For  what  is  San  Diego  best  known? 


A. 

Outstanding  restaurants  and  fine  dining 

B. 

Mild  climate  and  recreational  opportunities 

C. 

Major  league  baseball  and  football  teams 

Matching  Format 

Match  the  city  with  a  distinguis  ting  feature. 

A. 

San  Diego 

B. 

San  Francisco 

C 

Seattle 

D. 

Los  Angeles 

1. 

Proximity  to  islands  and  protected  ocean  water 

2. 

Most  variety  of  entertainment  am?  tourtet  attractions 

3. 

Cool  climate  and  unpoliutw  un- 

4. 

popular  for  ease  of  transpfy*-.'***  and  many  tcuriss  attractions 

5. 

Considered  the  most  liva^te  Lr  these  cities 

Altornate-Choico 


What  is  the  primary  attraction  in  downtown  San  Diego? 

A.  Horton  Plaza 

B.  Gaslite  District 

Complex  Multiple-Choice 

Which  of  the  following  best  represents  San  Diego's  attractiveness? 


1. 

Climate 

2. 

Beaches  and  water  sports 

3. 

Tourist  attractions  (e  q.  Sea  World) 

A 

1  &  2 

B. 

2  &  3 

C. 

1  &  3 

D. 

1.  2,  &  3 

Table  1  (continued) 


Multiple  True*Fatse 

Which  of  the  following  are  major  attractions  in  San  Diego? 


1. 

Sailing  and  water  tports 

2. 

Restaurants 

3. 

Shopping 

4. 

Tourists  attractions  (e.g.  Sea  World) 

5. 

San  Diego  Zoo 

6. 

Climate 

7. 

Low  hotel  rates  in  summer 

8. 

Low  cost  of  living 

9. 

Excellent  publio  transportation 

Item  Set  (Testlet) 

You  are  planning  a  one-week  vacation  to  a  West  Coast  city.  Your  main  interests  are  reasonable  cost  of  living,  mild  summer  climate, 
sailing,  sightseeing,  mountain  hiking,  and  shopping. 

1.  What  is  a  good  rule-of-thumb  regarding  daily  lodging  and  food  costs  for  a  party  of  two? 

A.  $50/day 

B.  $100/day 

C.  $200/day 

2.  If  renting  a  sub-compact  car  for  a  minimum  cost,  .vhat  is  a  reasonable  guideline  regarding  cost? 

A.  Weekly  rate  of  $120 

B.  Weekly  rate  of  $150 

C.  Weekly  rate  of  $175 

3.  Which  city  would  you  choose? 

A.  Seattle 

B.  San  Diego 

C.  Los  Angeles 

D.  San  Francisco 


Context-dependent  item  set.  The  motivation  to  measure  higher  level  thinking  has  in  part  led  to  the  development  of  this  item 
format,  which,  tiko  others,  is  showr  in  Table  1 .  The  context-dependent  item  set  consists  of  stimulus  material  and  a  set  of  5-12  related 
test  items.  The  tost  items  may  be  any  format  previously  discussed  and  additional  any  open-ended  question  format  (i.e.  short-answer 
essay,  long-answer  essay,  completion). 

Wesman  (1971)  identified  throe  types  of  context-dependent  item  sets,  each  is  distinguished  by  the  stimulus  material  that 
precedes  the  items:  (1)  pictorial  form  (which  includes  pictures,  maps,  drawings,  graphs,  data,  photographs,  works  of  art,  etc.),  (2) 
interlinear,  which  consists  of  a  single  written  passage  and  a  number  of  denotations  which  provide  a  basis  for  questioning,  usually 
applied  to  the  detection  of  grammatical,  spelling,  punctuation,  and  capitalization  errors,  and  (3)  interpret  ve,  which  is  used  to  test 
reading  comprehension.  Haladyna  (1990)  adds  a  fourth  type,  the  problem-solving  exercise  which  presents  a  problem  in  the  stimulus 
material  and  then  provides  a  battery  of  questions  aimed  at  testing  various  aspects  of  problem  solving.  Research  has  been  very  limited 
in  this  area,  but  the  format  is  very  popular  in  some  certification  and  ticonsing  testing  programs  (Haladyna,  1990). 

Haladyna  (1989)  introduced  a  method  for  developing  context-dependent  item  sets  for  the  teaching  of  beginning  and 
intermediate  statistics.  This  procedure  is  loosely  based  on  Guttman's  facet  theory  (discussed  earlier  in  this  paper),  but  is  very  efficient 
in  generating  test  items  due  to  the  generic  structure  of  the  problem-solving  skill  required.  The  main  feature  of  this  approach  is  that 
inefficiency  in  writing  the  scenario  and  related  test  questions  is  eliminated  by  making  the  development  of  statistical  scenarios  generic 
in  nature,  hundreds  of  items  can  be  generated  by  making  slight  changes  in  base  scenarios. 

While  the  format  is  inefficient  to  construct  and  administer,  It  appears  to  be  very  useful  for  measuring  complex  cognitive 
behavior.  It  is  expected  that  this  format  will  be  expanded  in  variety  and  incroased  in  usap  t  because  of  the  urgent  need  to  objectively 
test  for  problem  solving  skills  and  other  types  of  higher  level  thinking  (Nickerson,  1969).  One  major  limitation  of  this  technique  is  the 
general  lack  of  existence  of  a  prevailing  paradigm  for  higher  level  thinking.  The  Bloom  taxonomy  has  existed  since  the  mid  1950s, 
but  scientific  evidence  has  never  really  been  convincing  that  the  taxonomy  accurately  reflects  human  cognitive  behavior  (Seddon, 
1976). 


An  itom  shell  is  a  hollow  item,  that  is,  an  item  that  has  had  its  content  removed  (Haladyna  and  Shindoll,  1989).  The  item 
shell  is  the  syntactic  structure  from  a  successfully  performing  item  that  measures  a  generalizable  cognitive  behavior  from  a  test 
domain.  The  item  shell  technique  is  loosely  base4  on  the  work  of  Guttman  (1969). 

The  development  of  an  item  shell  is  quite  simple,  which  makes  the  technique  appealing  to  content  experts  who  lack 
experience  in  item  writing.  The  method's  simplicity  also  helps  alleviate  "writer's  block*  which  is  the  malady  that  inhibits  itom  writers 
from  writing  the  item.  The  item  writer  identifies  a  successfully  performing  item  that  measures  a  generalized  cognitive  behavior  of 
importance  in  the  test.  For  example,  in  a  high  rchool  consume,  mathematics  •  4ass,  the  teacher  may  want  to  test  for  mathematical 
problem  solving  of  a  practical  nature  involving,  financing  the  purchase  of  an  automobile.  The  original  question  states: 

Whrtt  is  the  annual  interest  charge  on  an  auto  loan  of  $10,000  at  8.5%? 
If  the  question  is  a  good  performer,  and  the  learning  objective  requires  the  calculation  of  interest,  we  can  strip  out  the  loan  amount 
and  percentage  rate  and  replace  it.  By  varying  these  two  variables,  a  large  number  of  similar  items  can  be  generated. 

if  an  item  tests  understanding  of  a  concept: 


By  removing  the  word  "bird,"  we  can  generate  additional  item  by  substituting  such  terms  as  "mammals,"  •amphibians.*,  "reptiles,"  and 
"fish." 

Ha'adyna  and  Shindoll  ( 1 989)  provide  a  variety  of  item  shells  for  medical  problem  solving  that  tap  different  aspects  of  higher 
level  thinking,  and  the  approach  is  useful  for  any  content  area  where  multiple-choice  items  are  used.  However,  the  item  shell  applies 
equally  well  to  open  ended  test  items,  such  as  completion  and  short-answer  essay.  Table  2  provides  a  list  of  generic  item  shells,  ail 
of  which  were  derived  from  successfully  performing  test  items  in  various  certification  and  licensing  testing  programs. 

The  Role  of  Cognitive  Learning  Theories  In  Item  Writing 

Considerable  interest  has  been  mounted  in  the  specification  and  measurement  of  higher  level  thinking  in  education,  both 
for  achievement  and  ability  testing  (Nickerson,  1989).  Another  influence  is  the  strong  interest  in  merging  cognitive  psychology  with 
testing  (Snow  and  Lohman,  1988).  Public  education  is  clearly  allocating  considerable  resources  to  help  its  students  become  thinkers 
and  problems  solvers  in  the  1990s  instead  of  me.)tori2ets.  In  the  business  sector,  companies  like  Motorola  Corporation  are 
considering  ways  to  train  employees  to  problem  solve  on  the  job  rather  than  to  perform  automated  mental  functions  that  are  essentially 
low-level  thinking.  Businesses  seem  to  need  workers  who  can  identify  problems  and  solve  problems  rather  than  to  simply  perform 
low  level  activities  repetition  /.  The  demand  is  considerable  for  objectively  scorable  methods  for  measuring  higher  lev*!  behavior 
in  achievement  or  ability.  The  continued  study  and  use  of  these  innovative  item  formats  and  the  development  of  theories  of  itom 
writing  are  necessary.  However,  the  isolation  of  research  and  development  in  cognitive  psychology,  as  with  the  isolation  of  research 


Item  Shells 


What  is  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  a  bird? 
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Table  2 


Generic  hem  Shells 

Defining 

What  is  the  meaning  of... 
What  is  synonymous  with... 
What  is  like... 
What  is  typical  of... 
What  is  characteristic  of... 
What  is  an  example  of... 
What  distinguishes... 
What  is  the  definition  of... 
What  is  a  good  example  of... 

Predicting 

What  would  happen  if... 
When...,  then  what  happens? 
If...,  then  what  happens? 
What  is  the  outcome  of ...? 

Under  these  circumstances. ...  what  wcjld  you  expect? 
What  are  the  expected  findings  for... 

Evaluating 

Which  is  the  most  important... 
Which  is  the  most  significant... 
Which  is  the  best... 
Which  is  the  worst... 

Information  is  given.  What  is  the  best  treatment  of...  in  this  situation? 
What  is  the  best  procedure  for... 
What  is  the  most  effective... 
What  is  the  most  efficient... 
Which  of  the  following  is  true? 

Applying 

What  is  the  correct  way  to... 

Given  information...,  what  action  should  bo  taken? 

In  this  situation...,  what  would  you  do? 

Background  is  given.  How  would  you  do  something? 

What  is  the  problem? 

What  is  the  solution  to  the  problem? 

How  should  be  problem  be  solved? 


and  dovelopmont  in  testing  is  basically  unhealthy.  The  omorgenco  of  a  unified,  holistic  approach  to  thinking  about  the  montal 
processes  and  testing  is  clearly  tho  most  fruitful  direction  in  tho  future. 


Advances  In  Item  Evaluation 


Trodjtlonaj  Item  Analysis 

The  most  common  approach  to  item  evaluation  is  to  compute  two  item  characteristics:  difficulty  and  discrimination.  The 
difficulty  is  the  percentage  of  correct  responses  to  an  item  in  the  sample  being  tested.  Moderate  difficulty  is  often  considered  in  tho 
general  range  of  .50  to  .85.  Discrimination  Is  the  correlation  between  item  performance  and  total  test  performance.  The  most  typical 
item  discrimination  indexes  are  the  biserial  and  point-bisortal  correlation,  two  statistics  which  differ  in  conceptualization  and 
computation  but  are  nearly  perfectly  correlated  to  one  another.  Discrimination  indexes  that  are  positive,  say  above  .20,  signify  the 
item  discriminates  examinees  with  respect  to  content  being  measured  by  the  test.  Negative  discrimination  for  a  correct  answer  is  very 
bad.  It  can  be  easily  shown  that  discriminations  functionally  related  to  test  score  reliability,  there  the  maintenance  of  good  item 
discrimination  has  a  direct  effect  on  reliability. 

Item  analysts  generally  use  these  two  item  indicators  and  arbitrarily  conceived  limits  for  difficulty  and  discrimination  to  identify 
items  that  are  too  easy,  too  hard,  and  not  discriminating.  Occasionally,  keying  errors  in  items  can  be  identified  via  item  analysis. 
Keying  errors,  if  undetected,  can  be  very  detrimental  to  persons  who  test  scores  fall  close  to  important  decision  points  on  the  test  score 
scale.  Therefore  attention  should  be  paid  to  items  which  are  suspect  in  this  regard. 

A  major  limitation  of  item  analysis  is  that  these  statistics  are  sample  dependent.  If  the  same  of  examinees  is  unusually 
restricted,  consisting  only  of  high  scorers  or  consisting  only  of  low  scorers,  the  resulting  item  statistics  of  difficulty  or  discrimination 
are  inaccurate.  Traditional  item  analysis,  based  on  classical  test  theory  (Lord  and  Novick,  1968)  has  been  criticized  in  this  regard, 
and  item  response  theory  (Lord,  1080),  which  is  resistant  to  varying  sample  conditions,  has  been  championed  as  its  successor. 

Traditional  item  analysis  is  still  useful  but  only  identifies  performance  problems  of  items  in  sampler*  which  vary  widely  in  test 
scores.  Traditional  item  analysis  does  not  identify  causes  of  probiems.  nor  does  it  identify  ways  in  which  to  improve  items.  Methods 
for  improving  or  polishing  items  are  clearly  needed  to  advance  item  writing. 

Analysis  of  Adherence  to  Item-Writing  Rules 

Most  standard  textbooks  on  testing  offer  lists  of  item-writing  rules  and  examples  of  well-written  and  poorly-written  items. 
Haladyna  and  Downing  (1088a)  distilled  43  rules  from  a  review  of  45  toxtbooks.  In  a  second  study,  they  examined  the  validity  of  these 
rules  from  the  standpoint  of  empirical  research  (Haladyna  and  Downing,  1988b).  They  found  that  there  was  indeed  little  support  for 
many  rules,  and  actually  some  disagreement  with  testing  experts  viewpoints,  as  obtained  from  the  review  of  textbooks. 

Nonetheless,  the  existence  of  a  set  of  validated  item-writing  rules  presented  by  Haladyna  and  Downing  (1988a)  provides 
some  guidance  to  item  writers  regarding  item  writing,  although  the  validation  of  many  rules  is  still  clearly  needed.  It  also  stands  to 
reason  that  one  way  to  improve  test  items  is  to  perform  a  regular  review  or  any  new  test  items  to  determine  if  these  43  rules  are 
followed.  Table  3  presents  a  summary  of  these  rules.  Textbooks  on  educational  measurement  provide  a  more  comprehensive 
treatment  of  this  subject,  but  keep  in  mind  that  textbook  authors  are  not  in  agreement  about  all  item-writing  rules  presented  in  Table 
3. 

Content  Review 

The  advent  of  instructional  alignment  (Cohen,  1987),  criterion-referenced  testing  (Glaser,  1963),  and  integrated  teaching 
and  testing  (Nitko,  1988)  has  focused  attention  on  the  importance  of  linking  content  to  tests  to  instruction.  Related  to  this  linkage  is 
the  need  to  carefully  specify  the  content  domain  of  any  test,  whether  achievement  or  ability,  and  to  identify  items  that  carefully  map 
the  domain  of  content  according  to  test  specifications  which  iden*:*y  both  the  content  and  the  cognitive  behavior.  Fitzpatrick  (1982) 
focused  our  attention  on  the  importance  in  content  validation  rf  sp  *cifying  content  domains  and  carefully  identifying  items  that  map 
that  domain.  Content  validation  is  a  more  complex  enterprise  th  i  simply  ensuring  that  a  test  represents  a  balanced  sample  of  content 
from  a  well  defined  content  domain.  It  is  essential  in  the  development  of  any  test  to  ensure  that  several  aspects  of  content 
representation  are  present,  and  this  becomes  part  of  the  item  evaluation  process. 

First,  tho  content  domain  for  the  test  must  be  specified  in  ways  that  the  public  can  understand.  In  certification  and  licensing 
testing,  more  and  more,  this  requirement  has  come  to  mean  that  a  study  of  professional  practice  (referred  to  variously  as  a  practice 
analysis,  job  analysis,  task  analysis,  or  rolo  delineation  study).  In  achievement  testing,  a  content  domain  is  defined  by  objectives, 
goals,  or  domain  specifications.  In  ability  testing,  some  theorotical  description  of  tho  ability  being  tested  is  needed  that  facilitates  item 
development. 

Second,  items  must  be  generated  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  content  domain.  How  does  one  convert  abstract 
statements  of  content  into  test  items.  This  is  the  aspect  of  item  writing  which  is  seldom  treated  and  is  generally  not  a  well  known 
technology  of  testing. 
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Table  3 

A  Validated  Set  of  Multiple-Choice  Item  Writing  Rules1 

General  Item-Writing  (Procedural) 

1 .  Uso  either  the  best  answer  or  the  correct  answer  format. 

2.  Avoid  complex  multiple-choice  (Type  K)  items. 

3.  Format  the  item  vertically  not  horizontally. 

4.  Allow  time  for  editing  and  other  typ*  s  of  item  re  isions. 

5.  Jse  good  grammar,  punctuation,  and  spelling  consistently. 

6.  Minimize  examinee  reading  time  in  phrasing  each  item. 

7.  Avoid  trick  items,  those  which  mislead  or  deceive  examiness  into 
answering  incorrectly. 

General  Item  Writing  (Content  Concerns) 

8.  Base  each  item  on  an  educational  or  instructional  objective. 

9.  Focus  on  a  single  problem. 

10.  Keep  the  vocabulary  consistent  with  the  examinee's  level  of 
understanding. 

11.  Avoid  cuing  one  item  with  another;  keep  items  independent  of  one 
another. 

12.  Use  the  author's  examples  as  a  basis  for  developing  your  items. 

13.  Avoid  overspecific  knowledge  when  developing  the  item. 

*4.        Avoid  textbook,  verbatim  phrasing  when  developing  the  item. 

15.  Avoid  items  based  on  opinions. 

16.  Use  multiple-choice  to  measure  higher  level  thinking. 

17.  l  ost  for  important  or  significant  material;  avoid  trivial  material. 
Stem  Constiuction 

18.  State  the  stem  in  question  form. 

19.  Whon  irking  the  completion  format,  don't  leave  a  blank  for  completion  in 
the  beginning  or  middle  of  the  stem. 

20.  Ensure  that  the  directions  in  the  stem  are  clear,  and  that  wording  lets 
the  examinee  know  exactly  what  is  be  being  asked. 

21.  Avoid  window  dressing  (excessive  veioiage)  in  the  stem. 

22.  Word  the  stem  positively;  avoid  negative  phrasing. 

23.  Include  the  central  idea  and  most  of  the  phrasing  in  the  stem. 
General  Option  Development 

24.  Use  as  many  good  distractors  as  are  feasible;  more  options  are  desirable. 
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25.  Placo  options  in  logical  or  numerical  order. 

26.  Keep  options  independent;  options  should  not  be  overlapping. 

27.  Keep  ail  options  in  an  item  homogeneous  in  content. 

28.  Keep  the  length  of  options  fairly  consistent. 

29.  Avoid,  or  use  sparingly,  the  phrase  "all  of  the  above." 

30.  Avoid,  or  use  sparingly,  the  phrase  "none  of  the  above." 
3  .        Avoid  the  use  of  the  phrase  "I  don't  know." 

32.  Phrase  options  positively,  not  negatively. 

33.  Avoid  extractors  that  can  clue  testwise  examinees;  for  example,  avoid 
clang  associations,  absurd  options,  formal  prompts,  or  semantic  (overly 
specific  or  overly  general)  clues. 

34.  Avoid  giving  clues  through  the  use  of  faulty  grammatical  construction. 

35.  Avoid  specific  determiners,  such  as  "never"  and  "always." 
Correct  Option  Development 

36.  Position  the  correct  option  so  that  it  appears  about  the  same  number  of 
times  In  each  possible  position  for  a  set  of  items. 

37.  Make  sure  there  is  one  and  only  one  correct  option. 
Distractor  Development 

38.  Use  plausible  distractors;  avoid  illogical  distractois. 

39.  Incorporate  common  errors  of  students  in  distractors. 

40.  Avoid  technically  phrased  distractors. 

41.  Use  familiar  yet  incorrect  phrases  as  distractors. 

42.  Use  true  statements  that  do  not  correctly  answer  the  item. 

43.  Avoid  the  use  of  humor  when  developing  options. 
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Third,  content  experts  must  read  each  item  and  determine  il  the  item  measures  the  content  it  is  supposed  to  measure.  This 
activity  Is  generally  one  which  forces  the  content  expert  to  classify  the  item  according  to  content  (fact,  concept,  principle,  or  procedure) 
and  a  level  of  cognitive  behavior,  such  as  represented  in  Bloom's  taxonomy.  Not  surprisingly,  content  exports  will  disagree  about  the 
classification  of  an  item,  perhaps  because  of  the  ambiguity  of  the  method  used  to  generate  the  item  or  perhaps  due  to  the  possibility 
that  an  item  may  be  multidimensional  in  content  (see  Reckase.  198S).  Nonetheless,  the  content  classification  of  the  item  is  essential, 
because  later  when  tests  are  built,  the  test  construction  must  follow  content  specifications  strictly. 

Fourth,  the  content  experts  must  "erify  that  the  keyed  answer  is  indeed  correct.  In  certification  and  licensing  testing,  this 
is  virtually  a  requirement,  because  items  must  have  an  authoritative  reference  to  verify  its  correctness.  In  litigation  against  a 
certification  board,  faulty  items  may  provide  a  valid  legal  basis  for  challenging  examination  results.  Interestingly,  in  virtually  any  area 
of  testing,  content  experts  will  invariably  disagree  on  j  consct  answer  on  certain  items.  Such  items  should  best  be  revised  until 
the  experts  agree  or  retired  from  use. 

The  content  review  is  an  extensive  and  important  aspect  of  item  evaluation.  As  personnel  testing  and  certification  and 
licensure  testing  continue  to  provide  information  for  important  decisions,  it  is  critical  that  test  users  ensure  that  the  Standards  for 
Educational  and  Psychological  Testing  (1985)  are  followed.  The  potential  adverse  impact  of  weak  examinations  due  to  content 
problems,  both  in  terms  of  the  public  and  the  examinees,  is  great. 

Editorial  Review 

Face  validity  is  an  important  consideration  in  any  testing  situation.  Test-takers  should  respect  a  tef,t  and  the  test  makers 
One  characteristic  of  any  tost  is  its  production.  Tests  should  look  like  tests.  Test  items  should  be  clearly  presented,  well  written,  and 
free  of  annoying  grammatical,  spelling,  capitalization  and  punctuation  errors.  Therefore,  eveiy  test  and  test  item  shoulc4  be  subjected 
to  an  editorial  review. 


In  "serious"  testing  programs,  which  often  involve  many  examinees,  it  is  typical  to  employ  editors  who  are  trained  and 
experienced  in  technical  writing,  with  emphasis  on  testing.  One  aid  in  editorial  review  is  an  editorial  guide,  which  contains  the  rules 
and  regulations  governing  how  items  are  written.  The  editorial  guide  provides  a  syllabus  of  conventions,  usable  acronyms,  writing 
style  guidelines,  acceptable  formats,  and  olher  directions,  which  ensure  editorial  consistency  within  the  test. 

With  less  formal  testing  programs,  the  function  of  an  editorial  review  can  be  done  by  a  person  who  is  skillful  in  the  use  of 
the  written  English  language. 

There  are  a  plethora  of  minutiae  in  the  editorial  review,  with  which  the  casual  test  user  generally  is  unconcerned  or  unaware. 
Nonetheless  these  details  of  test  production,  which  fall  into  this  category  of  editorial  review,  are  important  in  conveying  to  the  test  user 
and  test  consumer  that  the  test  is  a  legitimate  one.  Some  of  these  tedious  details  are  (1)  correct  alignment  of  items,  (2)  the  correct 
use  of  option  designations  (ABODE),  (3)  oorract  numbering  of  items  and  page  numbers,  (4)  clear  instructions,  (5)  readable  print  font 
and  type  size,  and  (6)  proper  reference  to  figures,  charts,  and  photographs  in  the  text  of  the  test. 

There  are  a  number  of  commercial  products,  text  analyzers,  that  will  provide  a  measure  of  the  reading  level  of  the  test  items 
whether  or  not  an  active  or  passive  voice  is  used  (active  is  preferred),  and  other  grammatical  principles  and  practices.  These  are 
valuable  * *ds  to  the  technical  editor  in  this  editorial  review. 
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The  civil  nghts  movement  coupled  with  Uniform  Guidelines,  the  Standards  tor  Educational  and  Psychological  Testing.  Code 
of  Fair  Testing  Practices,  and  increasing  litigation  over  the  appropriate  use  of  testing  has  made  test  makers  more  mindful  of  the  threat 
of  bias  in  testing.  The  fact  that  important  decisions  are  made  about  individuals  based  on  test  results  only  increases  legal  monitoring 
of  testing  practices  and  abuses  of  test  results.  Anothar  factor  that  persists  in  all  of  ability  and  achievement  testing  is  that  test  scores 
of  minorities  are  typically  lower  than  the  majority  culture,  and  that  males  consistently  outscore  females.  The  issue  here  is  an 
unsolyable  dilemma:  Are  these  differences  real?  or  the  result  of  a  biased  testing  system?  While  not  addressing  this  profound  problem 
directly,  we  tost  makers  must  ensure  that  all  tests  are  free  of  any  bias  that  would  discriminate  unfairly  against  women  and  minorities. 

Generally,  there  are  two  interpretations  of  bias.  One  is  simply  that  tests  produce  artificial  differences  in  subgroups- 
differences  that  are  relevant  to  the  achievement  domain  or  ability  being  measured  but  something  indigenous  to  these  group 
differences.  A  second  interpretation  of  bias  is  the  issue  of  a  fair  use  of  a  test  result,  for  instance,  to  use  a  vocabulary  test  to  hire  an 
English  teacher. 

The  study  of  bias  of  test  items  is  complex  (see  Cole  and  Moss,  1988).  There  are  a  number  of  prevailing  statistical  methods 
for  studying  item  bias  in  objectively  scorable  tests  With  large  testing  programs,  it  is  critical  to  perform  such  studies,  as  part  of  validation 
research.  In  informal  or  small  testing  programs,  such  studies  are  difficulty  or  virtually  impossible  to  conduct. 

Another  kind  of  bias  review  is  to  have  minority  representatives  examine  items  for  culturally  loaded  bias.  The  reference  to 
snowshoes  in  a  standardized  achievement  test  may  be  odd  to  persons  who  grew  up  and  lived  in  the  Sonoran  desert  of  Arizona.  This 
kind  of  test  item  represents  a  regional  bias.  A  question  dealing  with  how  to  compute  a  baseboll  batting  average  may  be  biased  against 
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women.  Item  biases  tha?  *  ffect  v  arious  ethnic  groups  in  America  may  bo  more  subtle  to  identify  but  nonetheless  bear  close  scrutiny. 


bvaluation  of  Distractors 

Only  recently  has  attention  been  drawn  to  the  evaluation  of  multiple-choice  distractors  (Thlssen,  Steinberg,  and  Fitzpatrick, 
1989;  Wainer,  1989).  Curiously,  interest  in  using  responses  to  distractors  to  score  tests  was  initiated  in  the  1930s  (see  a  review  by 
Haladyna  and  Sympson,  1988),  but  research  on  the  scoring  of  wrong  answers  has  not  been  convincing.  This  may  be  partly  due  to 
the  fact  that  items  are  not  particularly  well  written  for  this  kind  of  scoring.  Another  limitation  is  that  studies  done  several  decades  ago 
wore  poorly  conceived  or  lacked  a  validity  context.  Still  another  limitation  is  that  methods  for  scoring  wrong  answers  were  crude  and 
insensitive. 

With  the  advent  of  item  response  theory,  such  theorists  as  Bock  (1971),  Levine  and  Drasgow  (1987),  Samejima  (1979), 
Sympson  (1983;  1986);  Thissen  and  Steinberg  (1984),  and  Wainor  and  Kiely  (1987)  has  suggested  ways  to  study  distractor 
performance  and  to  use  test  results  in  interesting  and  important  ways,  to  score  tests,  to  detect  aberrant  response  patterns,  and  to 
evaluate  distractors.  This  section  will  limit  itself  to  the  latter  concern. 

There  I*  a  traditional  method  for  evaluating  distractors  (Millman  and  Greene,  1988).  Generally,  examinee  responses  to 
distractors  must  be  negatively  correlated  to  total  test  score  and  be  selected  by  examinees  at  a  minimum  5%  of  the  items.  Of  course, 
those  selecting  a  distractor  should  be  exclusively  low-scoring  examinees,  if  the  distractor  is  working  as  intended.  Unfortunately,  there 
is  little  research  where  this  traditional  manner  of  evaluating  distractors  is  used.  Haladyna  and  Downing  (1988)  examined  several 
standardized  examinations  using  this  traditional  evaluation  criteria  and  discovered  that  the  typical  multiple-choice  item  had  only  one 
or  two  working  distractors.  They  concluded  on  the  basis  of  their  study  and  other  studies  on  the  desirable  number  of  options,  that  the 
three-option  item  is  probably  sufficient  for  most  testing  purposes.  In  other  words,  the  typical  item  writer  only  produces  one  or  two  really 
good  distractors  when  writing  items.  The  use  of  useless  third  and  fourth  distractors  in  a  four-  or  five-option  item  seems  pointless. 
Moreover  it  makes  takes  more  time  to  write  such  items  and  administer  tests  consisting  of  these  items,  if  these  results  are  confirmed 
by  other  studies,  then  test  makers  should  concentrate  more  on  distractors  and  write  fewer,  better  distractors  per  item.  The  standard 
evaluation  technique,  outlined  by  Millman  and  Greene  (1988)  provides  a  useful,  familiar  tool  for  evaluating  distractors,  one  that  is 
compatible  with  your  standard  item  analysis  program. 

A  more  recent  approach  to  evaluating  distractors  derives  from  item  response  theory,  but  in  actuality  is  not  based  on  any 
theory.  Thissen,  Steinberg,  and  FiUpatrick  (1989)  suggest  the  use  of  option  graphs  called  "trace  lines*  to  provide  an  picture  of  Item 
performance.  From  item  response  theory,  we  have  learned  that  a  trace  line  should  increase  as  a  function  of  the  underlying  trait 
(achievement  or  ability)  being  measured.  Correspondingly,  a  trace  line  for  a  distractor  should  decrease.  Figure  1  shows  a  variety 
of  trace  lines  for  a  single  item.  Option  A  is  a  correct  answer  and  displays  a  classical  monotonically  Increasing  trace  line.  Option  B 
is  a  distractor  and  displays  a  classical  monotonically  decreasing  trace  tine.  Option  C  displays  a  non  monotonic  trace  line,  which 
suggests  that  the  option  discriminates  with  respect  middle-scoring  examinees.  This  information  can  be  used  in  several  polychotomous 
item  response  theory  models  (Sympson,  1983;  1986;  Thissen  and  Steinberg,  1984).  Option  D  is  a  low-response  option,  suggesting 
that  it  is  so  implausible  that  only  an  occasional  random  guesser  would  choose  it.  These  are  the  kinds  of  distractors  that  probably 
should  be  eliminated  from  tests,  lesulting  in  shorter  tests  with  shorter  administration  times.  The  removal  of  useless  distactons  also 
permits  the  use  of  more  test  items  within  the  constraints  of  a  time  limit,  hence  better  sampling  of  the  content  domain. 


This  paper  has  sought  to  clarify  and  review  elements  of  any  testing  program  related  to  item  development  and  evaluation. 
As  statistical  test  theory  continues  to  make  incredible  advances,  the  science  of  item  writing  is  somewhat  emerging  but  hardly  keeping 
pace.  Test  developers  should  continue  to  apply  emerging  technologies  in  item  writing  to  improve  tests.  New  formats  and  methods 
offer  ways  to  build  better  items,  hence  better  tests.  Research  is  also  needed  on  these  emerging  methods. 
Traditional  item  analysis  is  being  replaced  by  item  evaluation  which  has  many  important  facets.  As  wo  realize  that  the  item  is  the 
basic  building  block  of  a  test  the  more  work  we  put  into  each  item  in  terms  of  its  development  and  evaluation,  the  better  our  tests 
will  be. 
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INTRODUCTION 


It  has  been  predicted,  by  such  groups  as  the  Hudson 
Institute  in  their  1987  report  Workforce  1000,  that  with 
shrinking  labor  pools  in  the  year  2000,  c rganizations  will 
face  fierce  competition  for  skilled,  qualified  workers. 
Recent  legislative  proposals  on  Federal  pay  reform  have 
highlighted  the  problems  that  the  Federal  sector  now  faces 
in  trying  to  recruit  and  retain  qualified  employees — and, 
regardless  of  the  outcome  of  these  legislative  proposals, 
things  will  probably  only  get  tougher.     Increasingly,  budget 
constraints  and  reductions  often  equate  to  hiring  or 
promotion  freezes,  which  ultimately  result  in  fewer  people 
doing  the  same  amount  of  (or  more)  work.     This,  coupled  with 
predictions  that  citizens  will  be  wanting  more,  and  not 
less,  service  from  the  Government  in  the  future  will  mean 
increased  workloads  for  Government  agencies.  Such 
challenges  indicate  that  Federal  agencies  (and  non-Federal 
organizations  as  well)  will  be  in  a  mode  of  "do  more  with 
less"  as  they  enter  the  year  2000.     will  we  be  prepared  to 
manage  in  such  a  world? 

Organizations  which  will  be  able  to  capitalize  on  these 
predictions  of  significant  changes  are  those  that  become 
pro-active  in  planning  for  those  changes.     A  key  factor  in 
this  planning  involves  determining  whether  the  organization 
will  have  the  kind  of  leadership  needed  to  rise  to  the 
challenge  of  a  changing  work  environment.     While  the  quality 
of  top  level  management  will  continue  to  be  important,  the 
role  of  lower  level  managers,  specifically  first-line 
supervisors,  will  become  even  more  critical  to  organizations 
in  the  future.     The  first-line  supervisor  is  the  vital  link 
between  employees  and  upper  management.     Not  only  is  the 
supervisor  responsible  for  assigning,  directing,  and 
evaluating  subordinates'  work,  but  as  the  link  between 
employees  and  upper  management,  the  supervisor  must 
communicate  the  organization's  mission  and  goals  to 
employees  in  a  meaningful  way  that  will  motivate  them  toward 
effective  performance.     The  most  challenging  aspect  of  this 
position  may  be  that,  even  though  the  supervisor  is  familiar 
with  the  technical  work  of  the  unit,  the  supervisory  duties 
which  are  so  critical  to  the  organization's  performance  are 
often  completely  foreign  to  new  first-line  supervisors. 
Thus,  the  part  of  the  job  which  is  most  critical  from  an 
organizational  standpoint  is  also  the  most  difficult  for  a 
new  supervisor  to  perform. 

If  predictions  by  such  groups  as  the  Hudson  Institute  hold 
true,  we  will  begin  to  see  jobs  increasing  in  technical 
complexity  while  the  skill  levels  of  individuals  encering 
those  jobs  are  declining  (compared  to  present  levels  of 
entry  workers) .     Thus,   first-line  supervisors  may 
increasingly  find  themselves  in  a  coaching/teaching  role. 
Given  that  many  first-line  supervisors  find  the 
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"supervisory"  aspects  of  their  jobs  difficult  now,  what  will 
this  mean  when  the  need  for  such  skills  is  greater  and  even 
more  essential  to  organizational  success?    Are  we  doing 
anything  now  to  ensure  that  our  leaders  of  tomorrow  will  be 
able  to  meet  these  challenges? 


PRACTICES  IN  THE  FEDERAL  SECTOR 

I  Well,  as  far  as  the  Federal  sector  is  concerned;  the  answer 

would  prcLably  be  a  qualified  "no".     A  recent  Merit  Systems 
—  Protection  Board  (MSPB)   study  looked  at  how  Federal  agencies 

8  were  preparing  for  the  future  (and  dealing  with  the  present) 

■  in  terms  of  selecting  employees  who  would  fill  those 
critical  first-line  supervisory  positions.     What  we  found 

■  was  that,  by  and  large,  most  Federal  agencies  treated  first- 
|  line  supervisory  positions  much  like  their  non-supervisory 

positions,   in  terms  of  assessment  for  selection  purposes. 
m  Not  surprisingly,  we  also  found  that  many  of  these  agencies 

m  found  their  selection  techniques  to  be  wanting  in  this  area. 

•  However,  we  were  very  pleased  to  find  a  few  bright  spots  in 
this  area.     A  number  of  agencies  are  trying  some  fairly 

jl  creative  approaches  to  assessment  and  selection.     This  paper 

m  will  focus  on  those  innovative  Federal  approaches  and  how 

they  might  assist  organizations  in  meeting  special  selection 
m  needs  that  we'll  all  be  facing  in  the  year  2000. 

Before  describing  some  of  these  more  creative  approaches,  it 
is  useful  to  note  our  study  findings  concerning  the 

■  "typical"  approach  used  \.o  select  first-line  supervisors  in 
m  Federal  agencies  today.     We  asked  the  22  largest  Federal 

agencies  to  provide  us  any  information  they  had  about  any 

■  methods,  techniques,  forms  or  systems  they  currently  used 

J  for  selecting  white  collar  first-line  supervisors.  Eighteen 

agencies  provided  information  in  response  to  our  request, 
f  From  this  information,   it  was  clear  that  most  agencies  use 

I  the  same  general  approach  to  supervisory  selection.  We 

■  selected  one  "prototype"  agency  using  this  typical  approach, 
as  well  as  four  other  agencies  using  more  creative 

ft  approaches  to  supervisory  selection  for  further  study.  We 

I  interviewed  both  supervisors  selected  under  these  systems 

and  their  superiors  concerning  their  impressions  of  the 

■  systems.  We  also  administered  written  questionnaires  to  the 
J  subordinates  of  these  first-line  supervisors  to  determine 

their  perceptions  of  the  supervisors'  performance,  in 
_  addition,  appraisal  data  were  gathered  from  personnel 

■  records  concerning  the  performance  of  these  first-line 

*  supervisors . 

From  this,  we  found  that  the  "typical"  approach  to 

■  supervisory  selection  has  these  features: 

m  -    Some  type  of  job  analysis  is  performed  to  identify  job 

■  requirements ; 
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-  An  individual  job  announcement  is  posted  for  each  job  as 
it  becomes  vacant; 


-  Interested  individuals  must  submit  an  application  form 

for  each  job  as  it's  announced; 

-  Determination  of  best  qualified  applicants  is  based  on 

evaluation  of  training  and  experience  almost 
exclusively  through  written  documentation; 

-  When  interviews  are  used  in  the  process  they  are  of  the 

selection  rather  than  evaluation  variety  (i.e.,  only 
the  few  best  qualified  are  interviewed,  questions  are 
not  structured  enough  to  be  scored  in  any  systematic, 
reliable  way) ,  and; 

-  Technical,  rather  than  "supervisory"  skills  and 

abilities  are  typically  emphasized  in  the  assessment 
process  (although  there  is  much  similarity  in  the 
"supervisory"  factors  that  are  used) . 

The  information  we  collected  from  agencies,  as  well  as 
findings  from  other  studies  which  have  examined  supervisory 
effectiveness  led  us  to  conclude  that  the  selection  strategy 
used  by  most  Federal  agencies  (i.e.,  one  which  relies 
primarily  on  the  evaluation  of  previous  training  and 
experience)  may  not  be  adequate  for  meeting  selection  needs 
in  all  situations,  and  most  certainly  will  be  found  lacking 
as  we  begin  to  see  some  of  the  changes  in  the  workforce  as 
predicted  for  u  i  year  2000.     With  that  in  mind,  some  of  the 
innovative  Federal  strategies  are  described  below,  within 
the  context  of  how  these  strategies  might  meet  the 
challenges  facing  us  in  tl*e  year  2i  ). 


CHALLENGES  FACED  IN  THE  YEAR  2000 

Challenge  #1:  Scarcity  of  technical  skills  needed  to  do 
increasingly  complex  work. 

As  mentioned  previously,  there  have  been  predictions  by  the 
Hudson  Institute  and  others  that  there  will  be  an  increasing 
need  for  technical  skills  and  capabilities  in  the  fast- 
growth  jobs  of  the  future.     Unfortunately,  many  of  the 
workers  who  will  comprise  the  bulk  of  new  hires  are  those 
who  have  traditionally  been  educationally  disadvantaged  and 
in  low  skill  occupations.     Because  of  this  "collision 
course"  looming  between  projected  needs  and  projected 
intake,  the  supervisor  of  the  year  2000  will  need  to  stay  on 
top  of  the  state-of-the-art  in  his  or  her  technical  field. 
New  hires  cannot  be  expected  to  be  well-versed  in  advances 
in  a  technical  field  in  which  they  may  be  only  marginally 
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competent;  thus,  supervisors?  may  need  to  be  able  to  perform 
on-the-job  teaching  or  coaching  in  the  technical  area. 

While  the  "typical"  selection  method  may  be  sufficient  for 
assessing  technical  knowledge,  what  is  needed  is  a  system 
which  can  more  efficiently  assess  both  supervisory  and 
technical  qualifications  at  the  same  time.     One  agency's 
program  that  we  studied,  the  U.  S.  Marshals  Service  (USMS) , 
employs  as  one  component  of  its  evaluation  strategy,  a 
written  knowledge  test  which  measures  candidates'  knowledge 
concerning  both  technical  and  supervisory  aspects  of  the 
job.     This  test,  which  is  part  of  the  process  to  select 
candidates  for  Supervisory  Deputy  Marshal  jobs,   is  designed 
to  assess  a  candidate's  knowledge  of  laws,  regulations, 
processes,  and  operating  procedures  necessary  to  supervise 
the  work  performed  by  Deputy  Marshals.     The  advantages  of 
such  tests  for  agencies  are  numerous:  they  are  relatively 
easy  to  administer  and  score  (especially  as  compared  to 
procedures  used  to  evaluate  training  and  experience 
documentation) ;  applicants  generally  perceive  such  measures 
as  fairer  than  more  subjective  assessments,  and;  agencies 
can  use  data  gathered  from  administrations  of  these  tests 
over  time  to  determine  future  training  and  development 
needs. 

Ono  of  the  major  drawbacks  to  the  method,  of  course,   is  that 
ir.  rests  on  the  assumption  that  an  applicant  would  actually 
apply  the  knowledge  that  he  or  she  possesses  on  the  job; 
however,  by  the  same  token,  traditional  methods  relying  oii 
evaluation  of  training  and  experience  also  assume  that 
exposure  to  certain  training  and  experience  will  result  in 
the  application  of  what  was  learned.     Therefore,  in  that 
sense,  there  is  no  difference. 

Another  system  which  we  studied  which  provides  an 
interesting  solution  to  the  need  to  ensure  a  certain  level 
of  technical  skill  in  newly  selected  supervisors  is  that 
found  in  the  Department  of  Labor's  Mine  Safety  and  Health 
Administration  (MSHA) .     The  strategy  developed  by  MS HA 
requires  all  those  selected  as  candidates  for  Supervisory 
Coal  Mine  Inspector  positions  to  undergo  an  intensive,  one- 
year  training  program  prior  to  placement  in  the  supervisory 
position.     The  approach  MSHA  uses  includes  training  in 
specific  technical  topics  as  well  as  training  in  supervisory 
skills  and  subjects.     The  program  uses  centrally 
administered,  formal  classroom  sessions,  as  well  as  short- 
term  job  assignments  in  which  participants  work  with  an 
incumbent  first-line  supervisor.     Throughout  the  course  of 
the  program  candidates  are  formally  tested  to  ensure  they 
are  acquiring  the  desired  level  of  knowledges  and  skills. 

though  such  a  program  requires  a  significant  commitment  of 
issources  to  develop  and  administer,   it  could  prove 
,?oonoirically  worthwhile  for  an  organization  in  the  long  run 
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if  the  potential  cost  of  "mistakes"  made  by  supervisors 
lacking  in  technical  knowledges  and  abilities  were 
substantial.    An  approach  like  MSHA's  program  also  offers 
the  advantage  of  "standardized"  training,  which  may  be 
important  for  some  organizations. 


Challenge  §2:  Need  to  increase  productivity  in  order  to 
efficiently  use  increasingly  diminishing  resources. 

Over  the  last  several  years  there  has  been  a  growing  concern 
over  the  nation's  "productivity  problem."    And  while  no 
facet  of  American  industry  has  escaped  the  problem,  it 
becomes  especially  significant  for  the  service  industries 
because  so  much  of  our  nation's  future  lies  in  the  these 
industries.     Productivity  gains  in  the  service  industries 
(including  Federal  agencies)  will  be  critical  to  economic 
growth  in  this  country.     We  won't  be  able  to  bolster 
productivity  by  employing  more  workers  because  fewer  people 
are  expected  to  be  entering  the  workforce.     Therefore,  other 
approaches  will  be  needed  to  ensure  that  competitive  levels 
of  productivity  are  achieved. 

In  the  last  several  decades  we've  witnessed  a  proliferation 
of  "fixes"  to  this  productivity  problem.     One  that  has 
remained  popular,  however,  is  the  notion  of  participative 
management.     Many  organizations  are  trying  to  foster 
climates  of  participative  management  by  involving  employees 
in  decision  making  concerning  various  aspects  of  their  work 
lives.     In  one  organization  that  we  studied,  decisions 
concerning  supervisory  selections  have  become  a  primary 
focus  for  employee  participation. 

The  typical  procedure  for  assessing  candidates  for 
supervisory  positions  offers  little  or  no  opportunity  for 
subordinates  to  have  a  voice  in  the  decision  made.  However, 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration  (FAA),  as  part  of  a 
larger  supervisory  identification  and  development  program, 
has  implemented  a  peer  rating  strategy  which  enables 
subordinates  to  have  input  into  the  assessment  process.  In 
this  particular  system,  applicants  for  FAA's  Supervisory  Air 
Traffic  Controller  jobs  are  given  peer  ratings  (i.e., 
ratings  made  by  other  Air  Traffic  Controllers  with  whom  they 
work)   on  supervisory  skills  and  abilities.     The  elements 
rated  include  (but  aren't  limited  to)   interpersonal  and 
communication  skills  and  abilities.     Users  whom  we  surveyed 
in  our  study  agreed  that  this  strategy  can  provide  unique 
insights  concerning  applicants'  potential  to  perform  the 
supervisory  job.     Because  the  interpersonal  skills  involve 
interaction  with  others,  a  strategy  which  is  based  on  the 
perceptions  of  those  who  have  the  greatest  opportunity  to 
interact  with  the  applicant  on  a  daily  basis  provides  a  very 
direct  measure  of  those  skills  and  abilities. 
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When  employees  are  able  to  provide  input  concerning 
applicants'  qualifications  for  the  job,  they  may  be  more 
likely  to  accept  selections  subsequently  made.  Fostering 
employee  participation  through  peer  ratings  also  helps  to 
communicate  to  employees  that  their  input  is  important  to 
management,  which  can  enhance  the  work  environment,  and, 
hopefully,  productivity.     Such  a  strategy  might  have  the 
opposite  effect,  however,   if  employees  are  given  the 
opportunity  to  provide  input,  but  the  input  is  not  used  in 
making  the  selection  decision  (e.g.,  a  candidate  who  is 
consistently  rated  poorly  by  peers  is  nonetheless  selected 
for  the  job) . 


Challenge  §3:  Dramatic  changes  in  workforce  demographics. 

It  has  been  predicted  that  by  the  year  2000  approximately 
47%  of  the  workforce  will  be  women,  and  15%  of  the  workforce 
will  be  minorities.     What  will  this  changing  workforce 
composition  mean  for  supervisory  selection?    Well ,  for  one 
thing,  methods  (such  as  that  typically  found  in  the  Federal 
sector)  which  rely  on  evaluation  of  previous  training  and 
experience  may  not  be  compatible  with  the  realities  of  a 
changing  workforce.     That  is,  when  many  occupational  fields 
have  historically  been  filled  by  white  males,  women  and 
minorities  desiring  to  move  up  into  supervisory  positions 
may  not  have  had  the  opportunities  to  acquire  the  particular 
training  and  experience  used  to  infer  possession  of  the 
necessary  knowledges,  skills,  and  abilities  to   perform  the 
supervisory  job.     Thus,   if  training  and  experience  measures 
were  continued  to  be  used,  there  would  be  even  greater 
disparities  (in  terms  of  sex  and  racial/ethnic 
representation)  between  employee  and  management  segments  of 
the  workforce.     Therefore,  a  strategy  is  needed  in  which  the 
evaluation  of  applicants'  qualifications  is  based  on  actual 
demonstrations  of  performance,  rather  than  evidence  of 
previous  training  and  experience.     Several  of  the  programs 
we  studied  have  employed  such  strategies. 

Both  the  FAA  ana  the  USMS  use  simulation  exercises  as  part 
of  their  processes  to  evaluate  applicants  for  supervisory 
positions.     With  these  simulation  exercises,  applicants  are 
presented  with  scenarios  depicting  situations  typically 
encountered  in  the  supervisory  job.     Applicants  must  "size 
up"  the  situations  presented,  articulate  the  issues  or 
problems  involved,  and  take  whatever  actions  they  feel  the 
situations  call  for. 

The  simulation  exercises  are  designed  to  enable  the 
applicants  to  demonstrate  performance  on  supervisory 
abilities  such  as  oral  communication,  decision-making,  and 
leadership.     They  rely  on  candidates'  "on-the-spot" 
performance  relevant  to  these  abilities.  Therefore, 
candidates  aren't  penalized  in  the  evaluation  process  by  a 
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lack  of  prior  opportunities  to  demonstrate  their 
qualifications  through  work  experience  or  training.  This 
enables  female  and  minority  candidates  to  be  evaluated  along 
with  male,  nonminority  candidates  fairly  and  effectively, 
based  upon  present  performance. 

Simulation  exercises  have  been  used  in  different  ways  to 
enhance  the  evaluation  process.     For  example,  the  FAA  (in 
their  supervisory  identification  and  development  program) 
uses  simulation  exercises  as  part  of  a  skill-based 
interview,  while  the  USMS  uses  them  in  an  assessment  center 
to  select  first-line  supervisors.     One  primary  advantage  to 
the  use  of  simulation  exercises  (in  addition  to  alleviating 
biases  associated  with  lack  of  opportunity  to  gain  certain 
training  and  work  experience)  concerns  the  feedback  that  is 
typically  provided  by  this  method.     Candidates  participating 
in  these  exercises  usually  receive  very  detailed  feedback 
concerning  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  in  their 
performance,  which  can  prove  very  useful  for  developmental 
purposes.     This  step  also  gives  a  boost  to  the  non-selectees 
and  sets  the  stage  for  personal  and  professional  growth  that 
can  enable  them  to  be  more  competitive  candidates  the  next 
time  they  attempt  to  move  into  the  supervisory  ranks. 

One  of  the  major  disadvantages  to  the  use  of  simulation 
exercises,  however,  is  the  cost  involved  in  their 
development  and  administration,     in  order  to  provide 
reliable  and  valid  predictions  concerning  job  performance, 
the  exercises  must  be  realistic  to  candidates  and  assessors. 
The  development  of  such  exercises  requires  extensive 
involvement  of  subject  matter  experts,  and  r valuators  used 
in  the  process  must  be  thoroughly  trained  in  specific 
procedures  used  to  assess  the  candidates.     However,  despite 
the  commitment  of  resources  required,  most  of  the 
candidates,  selecting  officials,  and  administrators  we  spoke 
with  in  our  study  view  these  exercises  as  a  much  more 
valuable  tool  for  enabling  candidates  to  demonstrate  their 
potential  for  supervisory  positions  than  traditional 
training  and  experience  ratings. 


Challenge  #4;  Desire  to  reduce  turnover  in  the  workforce. 

Because  of  the  projected  labor  shortages  in  the  workforce  by 
the  year  2000,  there  will  be  fierce  competition  for 
qualified  employees.     Unfortunately,  this  competition  may 
translate  to  high  turnover  among  employees  for  many 
organizations.     Also,  because  of  predicted  changes  in  the 
composition  of  the  workforce  (e.g.,  more  women,  an  aging 
workforce  population) ,  there  will  also  likely  be  increased 
demands  for  creative  work  programs  to  meet  the  needs  of 
these  workers  (e.g.,  flexiplace,  job-sharing). 
Organizations  not  prepared  to  meet  these  demands  face  stit'f 
competition  from  (and,  thus,  higher  turnover  than)  those 
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organizations  that  are  prepared  to  provide  effective 
responses  to  their  employees'  personal  needs. 

Therefore,  high  employee  turnover  may  become  a  threat  which 
hangs  heavily  over  many  organizations  by  the  year  200CK  An 
organization  which  takes  steps  necessary  to  prevent 
unnecessarily  high  turnover  will  surely  be  more  competitive 
than  those  not  taking  such  steps.     One  can  see  the  critical 
role  first-line  supervisors  can  play  in  this  endeavor  by 
imagining  how  bad  supervision  might  contribute  to  turnover. 
(In  fact,  a  recent  MSPB  study  found  quality  of  supervision 
to  be  a  factor  in  many  employees'  decisions  to  leave  their 
Federal  jobs.)     An  ineffective  or  poor  supervisor  can  wreak 
havoc  among  employees,  leading  to  frustration, 
dissatisfaction,  and  eventually  turnover.  First-line 
supervisors  who  are  able  to  "hit  the  ground  running"  in 
their  jobs  and  are  equipped  to  handle  their  personnel 
management  roles  (including  knowing  enough  about  the 
personnel  management  system  to  effectively  respond 
creatively  to  subordinates'  needs)  have  an  advantage  in 
terms  of  preventing  turnover  over  those  not  so  prepared. 

Thus,  an  assessment  approach  is  needed  which  can  ensure  that 
supervisors  will  be  able  to  "hit  the  ground  running"  (i.e., 
any  supervisor  selected  will  have  at  least  a  minimum  level 
of  competency  in  or  knowledge  of  particular  supervisory 
functions) .     Two  methods  previously  discussed  can  help 
agencies  meet  this  need.     These  are  the  written  tests 
(objectively  scored  measures  of  possession  of  certain 
technical  and  supervisory  knowledges) ,  and  pre-placement 
training  and  evaluation  (e.g.,  MSHA's  supervisory  pool 
program) .     Depending  on  an  organization's  particular  mission 
and  employee  needs,  tests  or  pre-placement  training  and 
evaluation  programs  could  be  developed  which  focus  on  those 
knowledges,  skills,  and  abilities  seen  as  most  critical  for 
ensuring  that  new  first-line  supervisors  can  be  effective 
from  the  very  beginning,  with  very  little  "downtime" 
required  for  learning  the  job.     As  noted  previously,  there 
are  advantages  and  disadvantages  to  both  of  these 
strategies;  nonetheless,   in  terms  of  meeting  this  particular 
challenge,  such  strategies  appear  to  offer  some  practical 
solutions . 


Challenge  #5;  Increased  reliance  on  automation . 

It  almost  goes  without  saying  that  we're  becoming  more  and 
more  reliant  on  automation  in  all  aspects  of  our  lives,  but 
especially  in  the  work  place.     There  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  this  trend  will  continue,  and  in  the  area  of 
evaluation  and  selection,   it  will  become  more  and  more 
critical  as  timeliness  and  efficiency  become  important 
factors  in  competing  for  scarce  resources.     Automation  of 
assessment  and  selection  can  have  an  impact  not  only  on  the 
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speed  and  efficiency  of  the  process,  but  also  on  applicants' 
perceptions  of  the  process.     That  is,  by  streamlining  the 
application  process,  applicants  may  be  more  likely  to  apply 
for  positions,  thus  increasing  the  organization's 
competitiveness  for  human  resources. 

The  typical  selection  procedure  employed  in  the  Federal 
Government  today  uses  job  analysis  to  identify  relevant 
skills  or  knowledges  for  individual  jobs  and  announces 
vacancies  for  supervisory  positions  as  they  occur. 
Candidates  interested  in  these  positions  must  submit  a 
separate  application  package  (i.e.,  documentation  concerning 
job  qualifications)   for  each  position.     Depending  on  the 
number  of  applicants  and  the  factors  being  evaluated  this 
strategy  may  be  done  in  a  timely  and  efficient  manner  by 
some  organizations  today,  but,  by  and  large  it's  seen  as 
cumbersome,  slow,  paper  intensive,  and  one  which  discourages 
many  potentially  qualified  candidates  from  applying  for 
positions  in  the  first  place.     As  organizations  are  forced 
to  become  more  competitive  (and  with  shrinking  budgets,  also 
looking  for  ways  to  make  their  selection  processes  more 
efficient) ,  methods  which  enable  the  automation  of  the 
process  become  more  and  more  attractive. 

One  of  the  systems  we  studied  which  has  effectively 
automated  much  of  this  process  is  the  Department  of  the 
Army's  Army  Civilian  Career  Evaluation  System  (ACCES) .  This 
system  uses  standardized  evaluation  criteria  for  related 
jobs  to  fill  both  supervisory  and  nonsupervisory  positions 
in  many  occupations  at  mid-level  grades  and  above  throughout 
the  agency.     Through  extensive  job  analyses,  they  identified 
inventories  of  evaluation  criteria  (knowledges,  skills, 
abilities — KSA's)  relevant  to  groups  of  related  jobs 
(referred  to  as  "career  programs") .     An  employee  interested 
in  being  considered  for  job  referrals  under  ACCES  only  needs 
to  submit  one  application  package  containing  descriptions  of 
accomplishments  and  self  and  supervisory  ratings  on 
evaluation  criteria  relevant  to  the  career  program.  This 
information  is  stored  in  a  central  computer  file,  and 
whenever  a  vacancy  occurs  of  the  type  and  location  in  which 
the  applicant  is  interested,  the  applicant  is  automatically 
considered  for  the  position. 

An  applicant  doesn't  receive  an  overall  referral  score  or 
ranking  after  submitting  an  application  package  to  ACCES, 
because  a  candidate's  referral  score  and  ranking  may  change 
with  every  vacancy  filled.     This  is  due  to  two  aspects  of 
the  system:  1)  the  KSA's  are  woighted  according  to  the 
particular  requirements  of  each  position  applied  for  (the 
applicants'  referral  score  is  based  on  both  the  weights  of 
the  rating  elements  and  the  applicants'  ratings  on  the 
elements) ,  and;  2)  the  mix  of  applicants  interested  in 
positions  will  vary  by  location  of  the  vacancies. 
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Of  course,  in  addition  to  ACCES,  other  selection  systems  we 
studied  have  components  that  can  be  (and  in  some  cases  have 
been)  automated.     For  example,  scores  generated  in  the 
USMS's  written  tests  and  assessment  centers  are  stored  in 
automated  files  so  that  candidates  can  be  considered 
automatically  when  positions  become  vacant.     The  next 
logical  step  (which  we  will  likely  see  more  of  in  the 
future)  is  to  eliminate  much  of  the  paper  and  pencil  aspects 
of  evaluation  and  go  directly  to  automated  data  entry  (e.g., 
written  tests  administered  at  computer  terminals; 
interactive  simulation  exercises  in  which  the  candidates 
must  choose  the  appropriate  course  of  action  at  various 
points  in  the  simulation,  etc.).     The  possibilities  are 
endless.     The  primary  advantages  of  such  strategies  of 
course  are  in  their  efficiency  and  timeliness.  Another 
primary  benefit,  at  least  in  the  public  sector,  is  that 
automated  referral  strategies  enable  candidates  to  be 
considered  automatically  for  positions  they  otherwise  may 
not  even  hear  about.     With  many  Federal  agencies  having 
large,  decentralized,  geographically  dispersed  workforces, 
(and  with  a  push  for  more  decentralization  in  the  future) , 
this  kind  of  strategy  should  become  more  and  popular  as  time 
goes  on. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The  challenges  listed  above  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  that 
will  be  facing  measurement  specialists  as  we  approach  the 
year  2000.     The  central  theme  of  all  the  projections, 
however,  seems  to  be  that  there  will  be  intensified 
competition  for  well-qualified  workers.     This  makes  it  all 
the  more  important  that  organizations  be  able  to  select 
their  leaders  effectively  and  efficiently  from  among  a 
shrinking  pool  of  candidates.     Being  able  to  develop  and 
administer  strategies  which  can  do  that  will  be  a  top 
priority  for  measurement  specialists.     Fortunately,  some 
organizations  (such  as  those  agencies  mentioned  in  our 
study)  are  already  looking  towards  the  future,  and  there  is 
much  to  be  learned  from  their  experience. 

Hopefully,  as  organizations  begin  to  plan  for  the  future, 
they  will  take  a  closer  look  at  the  adequacy  of  their 
supervisory  selection  systems.     In  doing  so,   it  might  be 
helpful  to  use  as  a  framework  for  examination  some  of  the 
common  features  that  seemed  to  characterize  the  successful 
programs  that  we've  discussed  here. 

-  Top  management  is  visibly  supportive  of  the  system.  In 
several  programs,  th«*  highest  levels  of  management 
clearly  play  significant  roles  in  the  design  and 
implementation  of  innovative  supervisory  selection 
systems.     They  are  involved  in  approving  the  conceptual 
approaches  and  most  importantly,  they  vi°.w  the  systems 
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as  an  integral  part  of  their  human  resource  management 
plan. 

-  The  system  meets  organizational  needs.  Contrary  to  some 

approaches  which  may  be  driven  by  administrative  or 
procedural  requirements  of  the  personnel  system ,  these 
systems  leave  the  distinct  impression  that,  while  they 
exist  in  the  context  of  the  personnel  system,  the 
programs  are  created  by  managers  to  meet  managers' 
needs.     This  doesn't  mean  that  measurement  specialists 
or  personnel  specialists  don't  play  a  significant  role; 
only  that  they  are  involved  in  a  much  more  active 
partnership  than  is  normally  the  case  with  selection 
programs. 

-  The  system  is  dynamic.     Although  the  systems  studied 

were  in  different  stages  of  implementation,  developers 
and  administrators  of  each  keep  a  close  watch  on  the 
changing  needs  of  those  served  by  the  systems,  and 
modify  the  systems  accordingly.     Several  have 
implemented  formal  procedures  for  obtaining  feedback 
concerning  operation  of  the  systems.     This  feedback  is 
used  as  an  integral  part  of  ongoing  attempts  to  improve 
the  systems, 

-  The  system  uses  a  sound  measurement  approach.  The 

systems  we  studied  acknowledge  the  critical ity  of  the 
personnel  management  part  of  a  supervisor's  job  and 
have  developed  ways  to  assess  the  requisite  skills  or 
potential  in  candidates.  The  systems  emphasize 
comprehensive  job  analysis  to  identify  required  KSA's 
and  substantial  involvement  of  subject  matter  experts 
in  the  selection  process. 

In  conclusion,  based  on  our  experiences  in  this  study,  we 
believe  there  is  a  need  for  much  greater  sharing  among 
organizations  concerning  practices  in  assessment  and 
selection.     It  was  amazing  that  few  agencies  we  spoke  with 
seemed  to  know  what  other  agencies  were  doing  in  this  area* 
And  while  it's  true  that,  as  time  goes  on,  we  may  find 
ourselves  in  greater  competition  with  one  another  for  scarce 
human  resources,  there's  still  much  benefit  for  all  who 
share  their  experiences  with  others  in  this  area. 
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ABSTRACT 


The  general  history  and  structure  of  Seattle  Metro  are 
discussed  as  background  to  this  selection  process.  Previous 
selection  procedures  and  special  issues  such  as  affirmative 
action  concerns  and  union  contract  provisions  affecting  this 
selection  process  are  described .  The  five  job  specializations 
included  in  this  classification  and  the  results  of  the  initial 
job  analysis  are  then  discussed.  The  history  of  this 
selection  process  over  a  period  of  18  months,  including  a 
concurrent  validity  study  of  two  commercial  tests,  is  then 
described  and  the  structure  of  the  four  phases  of  the  process 
(work  record,  written  test,  role  plays,  and  panel  interview) 
are  discussed  in  detail.  The  results  of  the  process  are  then 
described,  indicating  significant  progress  in  affirmative 
action  hiring  without  the  use  of  race  or  sex  conscious 
methods.  Test  results  from  each  of  the  three  testing  formats 
(Written,  Roie  Flay  and  Oral  Interview)  are  reviewed  and  their 
impact  on  groups  by  sex  and  race  are  described.  Overall,  the 
results  suggest  that  it  is  possible  to  make  significant 
progress  toward  achieving  affirmative  action  goals  without 
race  and  sex  conscious  actions.  An  agency  must  be  willing, 
however,  to  use  rect jiting  and  selection  methods  which 
maximize  candidate  opportunities  to  compete  in  a  variety  of 
skill  areas  rather  than  screening  out  large  numbers"  of 
candidates  early  in  the  process. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Structure  and  History  of  Seattle  Metro : 

The  Municipality  of  Metropolitan  Seattle  (known  locally  as  METRO  and 
nationally  as  Seattle  Metro)  is  a  regional  local  government  entity  which 
provides  all  public  transit  and  sewage  treatment  services  within  the 
geographical  area  covered  by  the  City  of  Seattle  and  the  surrounding 
metropolitan  area  within  King  County.  It  is  governed  by  a  large  council 
composed  of  the  Mayor  and  City  Council  of  the  City  of  Seattle,  the  King 
County  council  and  executive,  and  representatives  from  various 
incorporated  cities  and  unincorporated  areas  in  King  County. 

Seattle  Metro  is  a  relatively  new  governmental  entity.  It  was  created 
in  1958  by  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Washington  and  the  voters  of 
Ki.ig  County  in  order  to  clean  up  and  save  Lake  Washington  (a  major  fresh 
water  lake  dividing  the  City  of  Seattle  from  the  rest  of  King  County)  by 
developing  a  sewage  diversion  and  treatment  system.  The  result  was  a 
nationally  recognized  success  in  saving  a  dying  lake. 

In  the  early  1970s,  Seattle  Metro  was  again  called  upon  by  the  voters  of 
King  County  to  develop  and  operate  a  regional  public  transit  system  from 
a  fragmented  system  of  public  and  private  transit  properties.  The 
result  has  been  a  regional  transit  system  which  has  received  a  number  of 
awards  from  national  transit  organizations. 
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|ln  attempting  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  citizens  of  King  County,  Seattle 
Metro  has  grown  from  an  organization  of  500  employees  in  1958  to  nearly 

14500  in  1990.  Future  increases  in  size  are  projected  in  the  next  ten 
>years  as  sewage  treatment  plants  are  expanded  dramatically  and  the 
region  considers  development  of  rail  transit  systems. 

Legally,  Seattle  Metro  was  created  as  a  "merit"  employer  but  is  not 
governed  by  a  full  civil  service  system.  Competitive  selection 
processes  are  required  in  most  situations  but  there  is  no  requirement  to 
use  formal  registers  or  certification  procedures.  Many  of  the  rules  and 
regulations  governing  personnel  actions  and  procedures  within  the 
Transit  Department  are  governed  by  the  provisions  of  the  current 
contract  between  Metro  and  the  local  transit  union   (local  537). 

Transit  Operators  and  Supervisors; 

I Approximately  2000  of  Seattle  Metro's  4500  employees  are  part  or  full- 
time  Transit  Operators.     About  1000  of  these  operators  are  full  timers 
and    most    of    those    1000    are    eligible    to    compete    periodically  for 
^promotion  to  a  position  as  a  first  line  transit  supervisor. 

Transit  supervisors  are  members  of  the  local  transit  union.  They 
—currently  work  in  one  of  the  following  specialty  areas: 

"Service.  Supervisor:  These     positions     work     in     the     field     in  an 

assigned  district   of   the   city  or   county  where   they  monitor   buses  for 

■adherence  to  schedules,  safety  regulations,  etc.  and  solve  problems  that 
develop  as  a  result  of  traffic  problems,  accidents,  passenger  relations 
problems,     ei-  They    also    help    out    with    planning    and  operations 

^associate-.    ^ith  special  events  such  as  fairs,   parades,  etc. 
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^^-^-^i^3^9h^^A2j^R\l§JJ.  Works  in  a  bus  base  assigning  operators  to 

runs,  developing  schedules,  taking  phone  messages,  distributing  run 
cards  and  schedules,  arranging  coverage  for  last  minute  absences  or  late 
reports  using  report  operators,  etc. 

.^!\myni^_ti.gj^_C_^  Works  in  the  radio  communications  center, 

responding  to  calls  from  and  directing  coaches  to  respond  to  traffic 
conditions,  etc. 

.Instruc  tors 

Instructs  trainees  who  are  about  to  become  new  transit  operators, 
provides  re-training  for  operators  who  are  having  problems,  qualifies 
operators  on  new  routes,  etc. 

Schedule.. Maker.:  Prepares  new   bus    schedules  based  upon   routes  and 

resources  prepared  by  the  planning  section. 

Tu^el_^n^ol_ler_:_  Monitors  status  of  alarm,  security,  fire  protection, 
and  monitoring  systems  in  Seattle  Metro's  new  transit  tunnel  under 
downtown  Seattle.     This  is  a  new  assignment  which  just  started  in  1990. 

After  their  initial  hiring,  new  transit  supervisors  spend  a  year  as  a 
"Supervisor-In-Training".  During  this  period  they  are  trained  in  and 
receive  on-the-job  experience  as  Service  Supervisors  and  Base 
Dispatcher/Planners.  Supervisors  who  have  completed  their  training 
choose  their  specialty  assignment  from  the  remaining  slots  available 
after  those  with  higher  seniority  choose  ahead  of  them.  The  result  of 
this  system  is  usually  that  only  the  most  senior  supervisors  work  as 
Schedule  Makers,  Communications  Coordinators  and  Instructors.  Tunnel 
Coordinators  will  probably  also  be  high  seniority  jobs  in  the  future. 

S  PECIAL  SE LECT ION     ISSUES  : 

This  class  of  work  is  counted  as  belonging  to  the  EEO  category 
"Technicians"  under  Metro's  affirmative  action  plan.  Figure  1  shows  the 
race  and  sex  breakdown  of  transit  supervisors  as  of  the  winter  of 
1988/89.  As  can  be  seen  in  Figure  1,  females  were  dramatically  under- 
represented  in  this  group  of  titles. 
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Because  of  the  large  number  of  transit  supervisor  positions,  transit 
supervisors  make  up  by  far  the  largest  number  of  technician  positions  in 
the  Operations  Division  of  the  Transit  Department. 

Transit  Supervisors  at  Metro  are  represented  by  the  same  union  as  part 
and  full-time  Transit  Operators  (Local  587  of  the  Amalgamated  Transit 
Union) .  The  provisions  of  the  current  contract  between  Metro  and  local 
587  affect  several  aspects  of  the  selection  of  Transit  Supervisors. 

First,  the  contract  sets  the  minimum  qualifications  for  applying  at  one 
year  of  current  full  time  driving  experience.  Second,  Metro  usually 
uses  a  hiring  list  so  that  a  new  process  is  not  required  for  each  new 
vacancy.  Under  the  current  contract,  initial  hiring  at  the  end  of  the 
selection  procedure  is  done  at  Metro's  discretion.  All  future  hires 
must  come  off  of  a  list  that  lasts  for  up  to  two  years  or  until 
exhausted.  Candidates  are  ranked  on  this  list  in  seniority  order  and 
must  be  hired  in  that  order. 

P R EVIOUS     S E LECT  X ON  IROCEDUR ESj 

Up  until  the  early  1980s,  selection  of  transit  supervisors  was  done 
using  informal  selection  procedures  such  as  tenporary  appointments  and 
informal  interviews.  Then  Metro  began  to  use  formal,  multiple  hurdle 
testing  procedures.  The  last  few  selection  processes  prior  to  the  one 
described  here  consisted  of  four  basic  components  as  follows:  a)  work 
record  review;  b)  written  examination;  c)  role  plays;  and  d)  oral 
interview  board. 
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HIS  TORY.  ..OF^^THIS_S  ELECTION  PROCESS: 

Part... I.  -  m  Identif  ication  of  Barriers  to _  Af  f  irjna t ive  Hiring: 

In  the  spring  of  1988,  Metro  began  development  of  its  most  recent 
selection  process  for  transit  supervisors.  At  that  time,  it  was  known 
that  Metro's  new  transit  tunnel  would  be  ready  for  opening  in  the  fall 
of  1990.  It  was  also  known  that  the  tunnel  opening  would  result  in  at 
least  20  new  positions  between     1990  and  1992. 

Due  to  the  large  number  of  anticipated  vacancies,  the  decision  was  made 
to  launch  an  all  out  effort  to  recruit  and  hire  affirmatively  during 
this  recruitment.  At  the  same  time  the  agency  was  concerned  about  the 
use  of  race  or  sex  conscious  methods  to  achieve  this  goal.  Therefore 
the  decision  was  made  to  analyze  past  selection  procedures  and  attempt 
to  identify  any  barriers  to  affirmative  hiring,   especially  for  women. 

A  task  force  consisting  of  representatives  from  the  Transit  Department's 
Operations  Division  and  the  Test  Development  Analyst  from  the  Human 
Resources  Division  was  formed  to  research  past  selection  processes  and 
develop  the  new  one. 

The  task  force  began  by  analyzing  test  results  from  previous  selection 
procedures.  The  results  of  this  investigation  indicated  two  major 
factors  as  barriers  to  affirmative  hiring. 

First,  only  about  25  women  had  applied  out  of  some  200  or  more 
applicants  during  the  previous  recruitment.  It  was  clear  that 
recruiting  for  women  applicants  had  to  be  improv 

Second,  during  the  previous  recruitment,  hardly  any  women  had  made  it 
past  the  written  exam  stage  of  the  process.  The  task  force  therefore 
further  investigated  the  reasons  why  more  women  had  not  passed  the 
written  test.  It  found  that  the  final  score  on  the  previous  written 
test  was  a  composite  formed  from  the  actual  test  score  and  the 
candidate's  number  of  years  of  seniority  minus  a  certain  number  of 
points  for  each  of  various  types  of  infractions  such  as  late  reports, 
unexcused  absences,  performance  reports,  accidents,  etc.  In  addition, 
bonus  points  were  awarded  for  candidates  with  perfect  records.  Separate 
analysis  of  each  component  of  the  scores  clearly  indicated  that  the 
addition  of  seniority  points  and  the  bonus  points  had  the  affect  of 
giving  males  a  substantial  advantage  in  the  final  composite  score. 

The  task  force  therefore  undertook  a  two  part  strategy  for  improving 
affirmative  hiring  for  women. 

First,  a  special  program  for  increased  recruiting  of  women  from  the  full 
time  operator  ranks  was  planned  well  in  advance  of  the  opening  of  the 
recruitment  period.  This  program  included  "mentoring11  and  encouragement 
by  supervisory  personnel  to  try  to  get  women  and  minority  operators  to 
consider     applying     for     supervisor     positions.  It     also  included 

opportunities  for  operators  to  accompany  Service  Supervisors  around 
during  a  regular  shift  of  work  and  talks  about  the  advantages  of  work  as 
a  supervisor  by  women  who  were  already  in  those  positions. 
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Second,  the  task  force  recommended  a  revision  in  the  calculation  of  the 
work  record  and  written  test  portions  of  the  selection  process.  More 
specifically,  it  was  recommended  that  a  pass/fail  criteria  be  developed 
for  the  work  record  portion  and  that  the  written  test  score  be 
completely  independent  of  the  work  record  portion. 

System  wide  records  on  all  full  time  operators  were  then  analyzed  to  aid 
in  the  development  of  a  new  pass/fail  standard  for  the  work  record 
portion  of  the  selection  process.  Data  from  this  analysis  was  combined 
with  subject  matter  expert  judgements  on  satisfactory  performance  to 
develop  point  values  for  various  types  of  infractions  and  a  final 
overall  pass/fail  point. 

?3.  *"  t. .  1 1_  _    Job .  An  a  1  y_s  i  s  &  Test.,  Deyel  op.  m  e  n  t_:_ 

The  five  existing  transit  supervisor  specializations  had  been  subjected 
to  a  large  scale  task  analysis  style  job  analysis  during  the  mid-1980s. 
The  data  from  the  earlier  job  analysis  was  combined  with  further  job 
analysis  conducted  by  the  Test  Development  Analyst.  Based  upon  these 
analyses,  a  preliminary  plan  was  developed  for  the  written  test.  This 
plan  called  for  a  three  part  exam  as  follows: 

Part  I:        Commercial  Aptitude  Tests 
Part  II:       Written  Essay  Problems 
Part  III:     Written  Multiple  Choice 

The  aptitude  tests  were  recommended  to  attempt  to  measure  two  particular 
skills  identified  during  the  job  analysis.  One  was  the  ability  to 
handle  a  number  of  tasks  at  the  same  time  while  working  under  stress  and 
distraction.  The  other  was  general  fluency  with  language,  such  as  would 
be  used  during  interactions  with  operators  and  the  public. 

During  the  fall  of  1988,  Metro  experienced  a  period  of  lay-offs.  One  rf 
the  effects  of  these  lay-offs  was  a  delay  in  the  beginning  of  the 
transit  supervisor  selection  process.  As  a  result  of  this  delay,  the 
opportunity  arose  to  conduct  a  concurrent  validity  study  on  the  use  of 
the  commercial  aptitude  tests.  The  validity  study  and  pre-test  portion 
of  the  development  process  is  described  below. 

At  the  same  time,  a  critical  incident  type  job  analysis  was  also 
conducted  in  order  to  develop  the  problems  for  the  essay  portions  of  the 
written  test.  The  task  force  subject  matter  experts  also  began  work  on 
multiple  choice  questions  based  upon  Metro  policies,  procedures,  the 
union  contract,  and  various  routes  and  runs  in  the  Metro  transit  system. 
The  latter  were  intended  for  use  in  an  '"open-book"  multiple  choice  test 
which  would  make  up  Part  ill  of  the  test. 

The  critical  incident  analysis  was  also  used  as  a  source  fo>-  incidents 
which  would  later  be  used  in  the  role  play  phase  of  the  selection 
process  and  for  situational  problem  type  questions  which  were  used 
during  the  final  oral  board  portion  of  the  process. 
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Fart  III.  -  Val i  d  it.y_ . Resear.cli :_ 

As  mentioned  above,  the  job  analysis  indicated  that  language  fluency  and 
the  ability  to  handle  a  number  of  tasks  at  the  same  time  under  stress 
are  important  components  of  the  job.  It  was  also  suspected  that  certain 
supervision  oriented  attitudes  might  be  important  to  overall  job 
performance  as  a  supervisor. 

It  was  decided  to  conduct  a  concurrent  validity  study  of  three 
commercial  pre-employment  tests.  The  tests  were:  a)  The  Press  Test; 
b)  Word  Fluency  and  c)  The  Management  Readiness  Profile.  All  three 
tests  are  published  by  London  House. 

The  criterion  measures  for  the  validity  study  were  performance 
evaluation  ratings  done  specifically  for  the  validity  study  by  the 
immediate  supervisors  of  current  transit  supervisors  in  four  of  the  five 
specialty  areas.  Performance  evaluation  dimensions  included:  a)  Human 
Relations/Oral  Communications  Skills;  b)  Knowledge  of  Transit  System 
Policies  &  Procedures;  c)  Problem  Solving;  d)  Leadership;  e)  Handling 
Administrative  Details;  and  f)  Ability  to  Handle  Multiple  Tasks  under 
Stress.  In  addition  an  overall  rating  was  made  by  the  raters  on  each 
employee  and  a  total  score  was  calculated  by  summing  up  the  ratings  on 
the  six  performance  dimensions  listed  above. 

96  current  transit  supervisors  took  the  three  tests  described  above 
during  the  winter  of  1989.  Their  scores  were  then  correlated  with  their 
performance  evaluations  on  the  eight  criterion  measures  described  above. 

Since  the  average  seniority  of  employees  varies  between  specialty  areas, 
the  relationship  between  the  test  scores  and  the  performance  measures 
was  analyzed  separately  for  four  of  the  five  transit  supervisor 
specialty  areas.  None  of  the  employees  in  the  fifth  specialty  area 
(Schedule  Makers)  agreed  to  participate  in  the  study.  Both  sample  size 
and  correlations  coefficients  varied  considerably  between  specia.  ty 
groups.  Rater  reliability  coefficients  also  varied  considerably  between 
specialty  groups. 

Table  1  shows  the  inter-correlation  table  for  the  Press  Test  and  Word 
Fluency  Test  with  the  six  performance  evaluation  dimensions  and  with  the 
total  points  measure  for  the  Service  Supervisors  group.  As  can  be  seen 
in  Table  1,  both  tests  showed  strong  positive  correlations  with 
performance  t\.  tings,  especially  with  the  handling  multiple  tasks 
dimension.  service  Supervisors  are  the  single  largest  cialty  group 
and  are  the  first  group  to  which  most  new  supervis.  vs  are  assigned. 
Based  upon  these  results,  it  was  decided  to  use  these  two  tests  during 
the  upcoming  selection  process. 

Correlation  coefficients  with  performance  measures  were  not  significant 
for  any  of  the  other  three  specialty  areas.  Analysis  of  rater 
reliability  and  seniority  factors  suggested  that  the  lack  of 
correlations  might:  be  due  to  the  heavy  placement  of  high  seniority 
employees  into  these  units  and  to  problems  with  inter-rater  reliability. 
The  Management  Readiness  Profile  did  not  correlate  significantly  with 
performance  measures  in  any  of  the  four  specialty  areas  and  was 
therefore  not  used  during  the  actual  testing  of  applicants. 
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Based  upon  these  results,  a  multiple  regression  analysis  was  conducted 
and  a  formula  for  combining  the  scores  from  the  Press  Test  with  those  of 
the  Word  Fluency  was  developed. 

During  this  period,  pre-testing  was  also  conducted  on  the  written 
problem  and  multiple  choice  portions  of  the  written  test  using  employees 
from  the  Chief  level  in  the  agency.  Based  upon  this  period  of  pre- 
testing,  one  essay  problem  was  dropped  from  the  test. 

Part. IV  -  Work  R ec ord _R o v i ew : 

In  March  of  1989,    the  Transit  Supervisor  selection  process  was  opened 
for   filing.       243    full    time    operators    applied    during   that    time.  7 
applicants  did  not   meet   the   minimum  qualifications  and   15   failed  the 
work  record  criteria. 


Part  V  -  Written  Examinat i on: 

During  April  of  1989,  193  full  tim«s  operators  took  the  written  test.  25 
of  the  original  applicants  failed  to  appear  for  the  test.  The  test 
consisted  of  the  two  commercial  tests  (Part  I),  3  written  problems  (Part 
II)  ,   and  40  open  book  multiple  choice  items    (Part  III)  . 

Administration  of  the  test  took  over  a  week  in  order  to  schedule  all 
applicants  at  a  time  that,  was  not  in  conflict  with  their  driving 
schedules. 


Prior  to  the  final  grading  and  identification  of  papers,  passing  points 
based  upon  a  satisfactory  level  of  performance  were  developed  for  each 
of  the  three  parts  of  the  test  using  subject  matter  judgement  and  the 
results  of  the  validity  study.  The  passing  points  for  each  of  the  three 
parts  were  then  combined  to  make  a  final  overall  passing  point. 

During  May  of  1989,  the  written  problems  and  commercial  tests  were  ra* 3d 
and  scored  by  subject  matters  experts  and  Human  Resources  Department 
staff . 
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Analysis  of  the  results  of  the  test  indicated  that  women  had  done  very 
well  but  that  the  test  had  adverse  impact  on  blacks.  Two  alternatives 
were  considered  for  determining  which  candidates  would  continue  on  to 
the  role  play  portion  of  the  process.  The  first  alternative  was  a  top 
down  ranking  of  something  like  the  top  60  to  80  scores  on  the  written 
test.  The  second  alternative  was  to  allow  everyone  who  passed  the 
satisfactory  level  described  above  to  go  on  to  the  role  play. 

It  was  decided  to  use  the  satisfactory  level  alternative  even  though  it 
meant  conducting  role  plays  for  150  applicants.  Some  of  the  factors 
leading  to  this  decision  were  as  follows: 

1.  Blacks  were  already  woll  represented  within  the  appropriate 
EEC  category  so  race  conscious  actions  such  as  within  group 
rankings  could  not  be  defended. 

2.  The  satisfactory  level  cut  point  could  be  defended  as  valid  by 
virtue  of  being  based  on  empirical  research  and  subject  matter 
expert  judgement  while  the  top  down  ranking  method  was  nof  as 
defensible . 

3.  The  satisfactory  level  alternative  would  result  in  many  more 
blacks  reaching  the  role  play  phase  of  the  process. 

4.  Agency  management  decided  that  it  was  willing  to  invest  the 
extra  staff  time  and  resources  necessary  to  allow  a  larger 
group  of  applicants  the  opportunity  to  compete. 

Figures  2  and  3  show  the  relative  passing  rates  by  sex  and  race 
respectively  using  the  satisfactory  level  passing  point. 
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During  June  of  1989,  procedures  for  conducting  role  plays  for  150 
applicants  and  role  plays  scripts,  applicant  instructions  and  rating 
materials  were  developed.  Three  role  play  scenarios  were  developed". 
Due  to  the  large  number  of  applicants,  it  was  decided  to  use  three 
different  rating  panels.  Papers  were  currert  transit  supervisors  and 
chiefs.  Each  rating  panel  was  assigned  a  twi  week  period  during  which 
they  would  observe  and  rate  role  plays  for  approximately  4  hours  each 
day . 

All  raters  and  alternates  were  trained  together  using  standardized 
rating  materials  and  video  tapes  of  sample  performances  by  actors  and 
others  pretending  to  be  applicants.  Raters  were  given  numerous 
opportunities  to  practice  and  compare  their  ratings.  When  all  11  raters 
seemed  to  be  rating  in  substantial  agreement,  the  final  schedule  of  role 
plays  was  developed  and  the  role  play  process  began. 

Role  play  administration  lasted  from  the  end  of  July,  1989  until  the 
beginning  of  September  of  the  same  year.  148  applicants  completed  the 
role  play  process.  After  the  final  grading  of  the  role  play,  an 
analysis  of  the  results  by  rating  panel  group  was  made.  The  three 
rating  panels  were  found  to  have  very  similar  means  and  standard 
deviations.  Therefore,  no  adjustment  wa:s  made  for  rating  panel 
variability . 

Frior  to  the  final  grading  and  ranking  of  the  role  play  ratings  subject 
matter  experts  were  used  to  develop  satisfactory  and  superior  levels  as 
potential  cut  points  for  the  role  play  phase  of  the"  process. 

During  early  September,  1989,  the  results  of  the  role  play  were  analyzed 
and  compared  against  these  two  levels.  It  was  decided  to  use  the 
superior  lavel  cut  point  to  determine  which  applicants  would  proceed  to 
the  final  oral  board  interview  phase  of  the  process.  54  applicants  were 
selected  using  this  criteria.  Figures  4  and  5  show  the  proportion 
selected  for  the  oral  board  by  sex  and  race  respectively .  As  can  be 
se^n  in  those  figures,  both  women  and  minorities  were  able  to  proceed  to 
the  oral  board  in  representative  numbers. 
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Oral  .  Board L_Jnteryiewsj 

From  the  middle  of  September  to  early  October,  1989,  oral  board 
interviews  were  conducted  for  the  remaining  54  applicants.  The 
interviews  consisted  of  structured  interview  questions  which  were  asked 
of  all  applicants.  The  questions  used  consisted  of  both  situational 
problems  ana  "behavioral  interviewing"  type  questions  which  requested 
concrete  examples  from  the  aoplicant's  past  experience.  Specific  rating 
materials  were  developed  for  each  question  and  raters  trained  in  their 
use.. 

Raters  for  the  interview  consisted  of  upper  level  Supervisors  and  Chiefs 
from  the  Base  Operations  and  Service  Quality  sections  of  -;he  Transit 
Department . 

Prior  to  the  interviews,  subject  matter  expert  judgement  was  used  to 
pre-determine  a  satisfactory  level  of  performance  for  the  oral 
interview . 

The  interviews  were  completed  during  ear ly  October ,  1989  and  the  results 
analyzed.  It  was  found  that  all  of  the  remaining  applicants  had  passed 
the  satisfactory  level.  The  interview  rating  panel  then  decided  to 
create  a  top  down  ranking  of  the  remaining  candidates  based  upon  a 
composite  of  their  performance  during  the  written  test,  role  play  and 
oral  board. 

ParjLJLCII^jFin^l  Hiring  Decisions  &  Creation  of _ HJ.rAng.Jg^tj, 

The  54  individuals  who  participated  in  the  oral  board  were  then  ranked 
in  merit  order  based  upon  the  composite  scores  mentioned  above.  Based 
upon  buaget  projections,  it  was  decided  to  immediately  hire  or  place  on 
the  seniority  list  the  top  28  ranked  individuals.  It  was  also  decided 
to  immediately  hire  6  of  those  28  individuals. 

Figure  6  shows  the  composition  of  the  final  group  of  28  selected  for 
inclusion  on  the  list.  As  can  be  seen  from  Figure  6,  the  final  outcome 
of  the  process  achieved  a  substantial  increase  in  the  number  of  women 
and  a  representative  number  of  blacks. 
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COMMENTS     &  CONCLUSIONS 

Transit  Super  vis  or...  Select  i  on_  _r .  A_  F  ore  warning  _of_.Wor_k  .  Force  2000  Issues  : 

This  most  recent  selection  process  for  Transit  Supervisors  at  Metro 
involved  many  of  the  issues  which  we  all  can  expect  to  see  more  of  due 
to  the  coming  changes  in  the  work  force.  For  example,  we  had  many 
internal  applicants  from  a  variety  of  race,  sex,  educational  and  age 
categories  engaged  in  a  highly  competitive  process  for  a  relatively 
small  number  of  promotional  opportunities.  At  the  same  time,  we  were 
faced  with  significant  affirmative  action  concerns  and  the  constraints 
of  tightly  worded  labor  agreements.  In  dealing  with  these  problems, 
Metro  encountered  issues  that  may  well  be  part  of  dealing  with  Work 
Force  2000  selection  procedures  such  as  adverse  impact  in  testing,  when 
and  how  to  set  passing  points,  and  whether  or  not  to  use  race  and/or  sex 
conscious  hiring  procedures. 

J  Testing  Methodologies..  &  Au  verse  Impact.: 

I Table  2  shows  group  means  on  the  written,  role  play,  oral  interview  and 
overall  composite  score  portions  of  the  selection  process  by  race  for 
blacks  and  whites  (there  were  too  few  of  other  minority  groups  in  the 
process  to  be  meaningful). 
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Like  many  forms  of  written  testing,  the  written  test  portion  of  this 
process  had  an  adverse  impact  on  blacks.  The  role  play  and  oral  board 
portions  of  the  process,  however,  did  not  have  impact.  If  anything, 
some  blacks  performed  well  enough  in  these  portions  to  make  up  for  their 
written  test  scores,  thereby  scoring  high  enough  to  be  hired  or  placed 
on  the  seniority  list. 

Table  3  shows  Means  and  Standard  Deviations  on  the  various  portions  of 
the  process  by  sex. 


TABLE  3 

MEANS  &  S.D.'s  FOR  DIFFERENT  TESTING  FORMATS  BY  SEJX 


ij       Testing       i       Written       j    Role  Plays 
|     Component     !          Test  i 

'i                         i  i 
il          Sex          !  I 

Oral  Board    1     Composite  ij 
Interviews    i       Scores  1 

\  \ 

ii 

Females 



N  -         58         In  -  46-* 

i 

X  =       8.0  ._8_0     |  X  ■       8  2.81 
S.D.   =  7. 37     !  S.D.    =" 8.39 

N  =  19 

X  =  &.0.67 
S.D.    =  _6_.  66 

N  =         19  1 
P 

X  =       84.19  j 

LS.D.   =.4„._2p  t 

']  Males 

I 

N  =       135         i  N  =  102-* 

| 

X  =       79.23     | X  =  78.73 
S.D.    =  6.69     1  S.D.  =10.44 

N  =  35 

X  =       7  9.64 
S.D.    =11.4  9 

» 

N  =         3  5  j 

1! 

X  =       83.13  ji 
S.D.   =  4.45  j 

X  =  Mean;     K  =  Number  of  Cases;     S.D.   =  Standard  Deviation;    *  =  P<.05 


As  can  be  seen  from  Table  3,  females  as  a  group  did  as  well  as  or  better 
than  males  throughout  all  stages  of  this  process.  The  only  factor  which 
tended  to  limit  the  number  of  women  placed  on  the  list  in  this  process 
was  the  relatively  low  number  of  them  who  competed  in  the  process.  This 
recruitment  did  make  significant  progress  from  previous  ones  in 
recruiting  women,  however. 
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Table  4  shows  a  matrix  of  the  correlations  between  candidate  scores  on 
the  written  test,   role  play,  and  oral  board  portions  of  the  process. 

TABLE  4 


CORRELATION  MATRIX  -  COMPONENTS  OF  THE  PROCESS 


jr - 4 ~r  — • 

Testing           !     Written  Test 
Component  1 

Role  Plays        !      Oral  Board 

1  1 

1      Written  Test 

1 .  00 

"-j  

i 

1        Role  Plays 

.174 

A 

1.00 

Oral  Board 

.098 

.279 

A 

1.00  1 

I 

*  =  P  <  .05 

These  results  indicate  that  there  may  be  only  a  small  correlation 
between  the  written  test  and  the  role  play  and  a  somewhat  larger  one 
between  the  role  play  and  oral  board.  When  using  a  multiple  step 
selection  process,  it  is  important  to  know  the  degree  of  correlation 
between  different  steps.  If  the  steps  are  relatively  unrelated  (i.e.  - 
not  correlated) ,  then  using  one  step  to  screen  out  candidates  before 
they^  have  a  chance  to  compete  in  the  remaining  steps  increases  the 
likelihood  of  loosing  candidates  whose  overall  performance  is  good 
enough  for  final  selection. 

Caution  should  be  exercised  in  interpreting  the  above  results,  however, 
because  both  the  role  play  and  oral  board  portions  of  the  process  could 
be  affected  by  range  restriction  due  to  the  use  of  passing  points  in  the 
preceding  portion  of  the  process.  This  would  tend  to  give  an  inter- 
correlation  coefficient  lower  than  it  actually  is. 

Met hods .  for  A c h i  e  v i ng  A f  f  i  r ma t i v e  Ac t i p n : 

During  the  last  few  years  there  seems  to  have  been  an  increase  in  the 
legal  scrutiny  given  to  the  use  of  race  and  sex  conscious  actions  to 
achieve  affirmative  action  goals  in  selection.  The  results  of  this 
process  suggest  that  there  are  alternatives  for  at  least  some  types  of 
jobs . 

In  this  process,  role  plays  and  oral  boards  seemed  to  give  minority 
applicants  more  of  an  "even  playing  field"  than  written  testing.  Both 
role  plays  and  oral  boards,  however,  require  considerable  agency 
resources  in  staff  and  time.  This  can  be  a  serious  problem  if  large 
numbers  of  applicants  are  involved. 
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One  way  of  compromising  between  the  risks  of  adverse  impact  found  in 
written  testing  and  the  resource  reguirements  of  role  plays  or  oral 
boards  can  be  found  in  the  creative  use  of  passing  points.  in  this 
process,  pre-determined  "satisfactory"  and  "superior"  pass  points  were 
used  to  tailor  the  number  of  applicants  who  would  proceed  to  the  next 
hurdle  in  the  process  while  still  maintaining  reasonable  and  defensible 
standards  of  performance.  This  method  allows  enough  flexibility  to 
include  sufficient  numbers  of  protected  groups  applicants  in  the  next 
phase  when  necessary  yet  still  demonstrates  a  job  related  pass  point 
which  will  provide  defense  against  both  discrimination  and  "reverse 
discrimination"  complaints. 

An  important  component  of  the  success  of  this  process  revolved  around 
the  original  recruiting  efforts.  In  order  to  hire  affirmatively  with 
these  types  of  methods,  an  agency  must  recruit  relatively  large  numbers 
of  protected  group  applicants.  In  this  case,  the  agency  made  a  major 
effort  to  recruit  affirmatively,  especially  for  women.  Fortunately, 
these  efforts  paid  off  in  dramatic  increases  in  the  number  of  women 
candidates  and  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  probability  of 
affirmative  hiring. 

SUMMARY 

The  results  of  this  process  indicate  that,  if  an  agency  is  willing  to 
invest  significant  resources  in  certain  types  of  recruiting  and 
selection  procedures,  affirmative  action  goals  may  be  achieved  without 
race  or  sex  conscious  actions.  These  methods  also  allow  an  agency  to 
demonstrate  that  affirmative  action  was  achieved  without  lowering 
selection  standards  for  a  particular  group.  In  addition,  they  help  avoid 
or  defend  against  from  both  discrimination  and  "reverse  discrimination" 
complaints  while  achieving  affirmative  action  goals. 
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ABSTRACT 


This  paper  describes  a  job  sample  performance  test  developed  to 
select  individuals  for  the  classification  of  Visually  Handicapped 
Resource  Assistant.     Incumbents  in  the  position  spend  the 
majority  of  their  time  reading  for  blind  students  enrolled  in 
typing  courses.     The  performance  test  consists  of  two  self-taught 
study  sessions  and  an  evaluation  test.     During  the  study 
sessions,  candidates  teach  themselves  to  act  as  the  "eyes"  of 
blind  students  by  learning  to  read  and  completely  describe  all 
printed  assignments  for  the  pupils.     Following  the  second 
session,  candidates  are  required  to  read  several  paragraphs  aloud 
for  two  ^valuators.     Final  scores  are  determined  by  the 
candidates'   ability  to  accurately  and  clearly  read  the  text. 
Practical  considerations  of  test  administration  are  also 
discussed  in  the  paper. 
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A  Work  Sample  Performance  Test  That  Truly  Recreates  The  Job 


The  Classification : 

The  classification  "of  Visually  Hai^dicapped  Resource  Assistant  was 
created  as  part  of  the  Los  Angeles  Unified  School  District's 
Visually  Handicapped  program;  a  program  which  operates  at  several 
of  the  District's  occupational  centers.     The  centers  offer  a 
variety  of  courses  designed  to  help  students  learn  and  refine 
business  skills.     Typically,   students  enroll  in  typing,  computer 
operations,  English  and  math  courses. 

The  primary  goal  of  the  Visually  Handicapped  program  is  to  otfei 
assistance  to  the  visually  impaired  students  who  enroll  and  are 
mainstreamed  into  the  occupational  classes.       It  is  particularly 
important  that  the  handicapped  students  receive  extra  assistance 
and  guidance  with  their  classwork  in  order  to  perforin  well  in 
the  classes.     The  Visually  Handicapped  Resource  Assistants 
provide  such  help  by  accompanying  students  to  class ,   reading  all 
class  materials  such  as  books  and  hand  outs  to  the  students,  and 
reinforcing  lessons  learned  in  the  class  both  on  a  one  to  one  and 
group  basis. 

Probably  the  most  challenging  and  critical  responsibility  for  the 
Visually  Handicapped  Resource  Assistants  is  aiding  the  visually 
impaired  students  in  typing  classes.     All  visually  impaired 
students  are  strongly  encouraged  to  enroll  in  typing  and  computer 
classes,  yet,   it  is  frustrating  for  blind  students  to  learn  how 
to  set  up  the  typewriter,  use  correct  hand  placement  on  the 
keyboard,   and  type  text  which  they  cannot  see.       The  Visually 
Handicapped  Resource  Assistants  must  continually  check  that  the 
students  have  properly  set  up  the  equipment  and  that  their  hands 
are  placed  correctly  on  the  keyboard.     Additionally,  the 
Assistants  must  read  all  assignments  from  the  typing  textbook  as 
the  students  type  the  lessons.     In  essence,   the  Assistant*  act  as 
the  typist's  eyes,  describing  for  the  students  every  detail  of 
the  text  and  prompting  the  students  when  to  type  punctuation 
marks,   capitalize  words,   return  the  carriage,   insert  a  hyphen  or 
parentheses f   and  so  cn . 

Minimum  qualifications  for  the  position  of  Visually  Handicapped 
Resource  Assistant  include  one  year  of  previous  experience  as  a 
"lassroom  aide,   or  a  volunteer  or  student  teacher  in  a  school  for 
the  blind.     Candidates  must  also  have  taken  twelve  college  units 
in  a  number  of  courses  related  to  the  position;   courses  in 
English,  psychology,   special  education,   computer  operations  and 
typing  would  be  acceptable.     Candidates  possessing  a  teaching 
credential  or*  who  have  graduated  from  college  with  a  major  in 
psychology  or  sociology  are  also  considered  qualified. 
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Hi sto ry  of  th e  Examination; 

Prior  to  1989,  the  employment  examination  for  the  position  of 
Visually  Handicapped  Resource  Assistant  consisted  of  a  single 
test  part,  an  interview.     Candidates  were  asked  a  number  of 
general  questions  relating  to  their  background  and  job-related 
skills.     The  candidates  were  assessed  on  several  factors 
including  job  preparation,   communication  skills,  dependability, 
and  sensitivity  toward  visually  impaired  individuals. 

The  Directors  of  the  Visually  Handicapped  program  were 
dissatisfied  with  the  quality  of  candidates  on  the  eligibility 
lists.     The  Directors  described  some  of  the  candidates  as  having 
such  poor  communication  skills,  that  the  students  were  unable  to 
understand  them.     Further,   several  of  the  candidates  who  were 
hired,  were  let  go  because  they  were  unable  to  learn  how  to 
successfully  read  to  the  blind  students  even  after  a  long 
training  period.      The  Directors  stressed  a  need  for  a  more 
comprehensive  exam  which  would  assess  the  candidates  oral 
communication  skills  more  thoroughly  and  would  measure  the 
candidates  ability  to  learn  to  read  to  the  handicapped  students. 

Job  Analysi s_j_ 

In  order  to" begin  the  development:  of  the  new  employment 
examination  for  this  position,   a  comprehensive  job  analysis  was 
undertaken.     Job  analysis  interviews  were  held  with  the  Program 
Directors  and  with  each  of  the  incumbents.     In  addition, 
questionnaires  were  completed  by  the  Directors  and  the 
incumbents,   and  30b  observations  were  carried  out  on  seveial 
different  occasions. 

A  list  of  thirteen  knowledge,   skills,   and  abilities  were  derived 
from  the  job  analysis;  the  most  critical  of  these  KSAs  included 
the  ability  to  speak  English  clearly  and  distinctly  using  collect 
grammar  and  the  ability  to  learn  to  read  to  blind  students. 

Development  of  the  New  E_xamj 

Eased  on  the  data  and  information  collected  during  the  job 
analysis,   a  new  examination  consisting  of  four  test  parts  was 
developed.     Candidates  participating  in  the  exam  take  a  written 
test  which  includes  sections  on  math,   English  usage,  and 
knowledge  of  formats/rules  used  in  typing.     In  addition, 
caiididat.es  take  part  in  a  ]ob  sample  performance  test  which 
requires  that  they  read  several  typed  paragraphs  as  though  they 
were  reading  a  typing  assignment  to  a  blind  pupil .     Finally,  the 
candidates  participate  in  an  interview  and  typing  test. 

Tne  Job  Sample  Per fo nuance  Test j 

The""  j ob  sample  "performance"  test  "requires  the  candidates  to  teach 
themselves  how  to  read  ''timed  writings"  for  blind  students.  A 
"timed  writing"   is  a  typing  test  administered  to  students  in 
typing  classes  which  helps  the  students  gauge  hew  quickly  and 
accurately  they  can  type.     The  student; s  are  given  several 
paragraphs  to  type  and  they  are  to  type  as  much  of  the  text  as 
they  can  in  a  five  minute  period.     Visually  impaired  students  of 
course  require  someone  to  read  tne  "timed  writing"   to  them. 
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The  ability  to  read  "timed  writings"  is  not  an  ability  required 
of  Visually  Handicapped  Resource  Assistants  the  first  day  on  the 
job.     In  fact,  there  are  few  individuals  who  are  trained  to  read 
to  blind  students,  and  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect 
candidates  to  possess  that  ability.     However,   the  Directors  of 
the  Visually  Handicapped  Program  indicated  that  they  had  little 
time  to  train  new  employees  thus  they  needed  individuals  who  did 
possess  the  ability  to  learn  to  successfully  read  to  the  blind 
students.  Thus,   the  job  sample  performance  test  was  developed  to 
test  the  candidate's  ability  to  learn  to  read  to  the  blind  by 
first  teaching  the  candidate  how  to  read  and  then  testing  their 
reading  skills . 

Each  candidate  is  mailed  a  study  guide  two  weeks  prior  to  the 
actual  performance  test.       The  study  guide  defines  a  "timed 
writing"  and  briefly  describes  the  role  of  the  Visually 
Handicapped  Resource  Assistant  as  a  reader  for  the  blind.  The 
remainder  of  the  guide  outlines  specifically  how  one  should  read 
a  " t imed  writing" .     Examples  include  the  f ol lowing : 

BEFORE  READING  THE  ACTUAL  TIMED  WRITING  YOU  3H0ULD : 
o  read  through  and  familiarize  yourself  with  the  text. 

o  let  the  typist  know  if  the  text  is  single  or  double  spaced. 

DURING  THE  TIMEL  WRITING  YOU  SHOULD: 

o  end  each  sentence  by  saying  "period"  or  "question  mark;  tne 
typist  should  automatically  know  to  space  two  times  and 
capitalize  the  first  word  in  the  next  sentence. 

o  say  "RETURN"  at  the  enc  of  every  line  of  uype. 

o  say  "CAP"  prior  to  reading  a  word  that  has  been  capitalized. 

o  say  "FIGURE"  before  reading  a  number. 

In  addition,   a  one  paragraph  example  with  a  key  is  provided.  The 
sample  paragraph  is  relatively  complex  to  read  in  that  there  are 
a  number  of  prompts  or  commands  that  the  candidates  must  remember 
to  say  to  the  student  during  the  "timed  writing81.     The  key 
indicates  each  command  and  spells  out  exactly  what  should  b»r 
said. 

On  the  day  of  tne  performance  test,   candidates  are  given  a 
practice  period  during  which  time  they  are  encouraged  to  review 
the  study  guide.     To  supplement,  the  guide,   a  study  tape  is 
provided.     The  tape  is  a  recording  of  the  sample  "tinted  writing". 
Candidates  are  encouraged  to  read  along  with  the  tape  as 
practice . 
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After  the  45  minute  practice  period,  each  candidate  is  invited 
into  the  performance  test,  one  at  a  time.     Candidates  are 
directed  to  read  a  relatively  complex.,   four  paragraph  "timed 
writing"  as  though  they  were  reading  to  a  blind  student.  The 
text  contains  a  number  of  hyphenated  words,  quotation  marks  and 
other  characters,  numbers,  capitalized  words,  and  compound  words. 
The  level  of  complexity  of  the  text  is  typical  of  an  actual 
"timed  writing"  which  would  be  read  on  the  job.     There  are  a 
total  of  56  prompts  that  the  candidates  should  indicate  while 
reading.     Candidates  are  assessed  on  their  ability  to  read  a 
"timed  writing"  and  their  ability  to  speak  English  clearly  and 
understandably , 

While  candidates  are  reading,   two  evaluatcrs  Keep  track  of  each 
prompt  that  the  candidates  accurately  indicate.     At  the 
completion  cf  each  test,    the  evaluators  compare  scores  to  insure 
that  they  have  counted  accurately.     All  of  the  performance  tests 
are  tape  recorded.     If  the  two  raters  find  a  discrepancy  in  their 
scoring,   they  aro  instructed  to  listen  to  the  tapes  again  to 
determine  the  correct  score.     This  score  is  the  final  score  for 
the  factor  of  "ability  to  read  a  timed  writing".       The  evaluators 
also  assess  the  candidates'   oral  communication  skills  by 
assigning  a  score  of  excellent,   strong,   acceptable  or  weak  in 
this "area.     Specific  behavioral  anchors  are  provided  as 
descriptions  of  the  excellent,   strong,   acceptable  and  weak 
candidate.     Candidates  mi    t  receive  a  score  of  at  least  33  on  the 
first  factor  and  an  acceptable  on  the  second  factor  to  pass  the 
performance  test. 

All  evaluators  attend  a  rater  training  session  prior  to  rating 
the  performance  test.     Although  the  evaluators  are  incumbents  in 
this  position  and  therefore  are  familiar  with  how  tc  read  a 
"timed  writing",   they  are  not  familiar  with  the  actual  testing 
process.     The  training  session  is  set  up  to  allow  the  evaluators 
ample  time  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  test.     The  evaluators 
also  practice  scoring  the  test  by  listening  to  several 
pre-recorded  examples  of  candidates  reading  the  "timed  writing". 
After  each  reading,   the  tape  is  stopped  and  the  raters  are  asked 
to  score  the  sessions  as  though  it  were  an  actual  candidate 
competing  in  the  exam.     Scores  are  compared  to  insure  that  the 
scoring  procedures  are  being  followed. 

D lsoussion : 

As  with  any  employment  examination,   the  job  sample  performance 
test,  for  the  position  of  Visually  Handicapped  Resource  Assistant 
has  its  strengths  and  weaknesses.     The  test  seems  to  be  a  better 
method  of  assessing  candidate's  abilities  to  read  timed  writing^ 
and  their  communication  skills  than  the  interview  which  was 
previously  used.     In  fact.,   the  Directors  of  the  Visually 
Handicapped  Program  have  expressed  great  satisfaction  with  the 
new  test.     Furthermore,   the  Directors  have  indicated  that  they 
have  not  had  to  train  new  incumbents  to  lead  for  visually 
impaired  students  as  extensively  as  they  have  had  to  in  the  past 
because  the  candidates  have  trained  themselves  prior  to  the  test. 
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Additionally,  the  study  guide  may  act  as  a  realistic  job  preview 
for  the  candidates.     Candidates  who  are  not  familiar  with  the 
classification  and  find  that  they  are  not  interested  in  reading 
to  blind  students,   tend  to  self -screen  themselves  out  of  the 
selection  process.     Finally,   the  test  is  easy  to  set  up  and 
administer;   aside  from  the  practice  period,  the  test  only  takes 
about  ten  minutes. 

On  the  other  hand,   there  are  several  possible  limitations  which 
have  arisen  relating  to  the  test.       First"  of  all,  a  number  of 
candidates  originally  qualified  to  take  the  exam,  did  not  show  up 
to  participate  in  the  test.     It  may  be  that  the  performance  test 
is  somewhat  intimidating  to  the  candidates.     Also,   there  is  no 
way  to  control  the  amount  of  time  candidates  devote  to  reading 
the  study  guide.     Mailing  the  guide  two  weeks  prior  to  the  test 
may  not  give  the  candidates  enough  time  to  review  the  material. 
Further,   there  is  no  statistical  evidence  that  the  passpoint  of 
33  in  the  area  of  "ability  to  read  a  timed  writing"  is 
appropriate.     Finally,  there  are  a  limited  number  of  individuals 
who  are  qualified  to  evaluate  the  candidates.     If  there  is  a 
large  candidate  population,   this  may  cause  some  problems. 

The  performance  test  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  examination  for 
the  position  of  Visually  Handicapped  Resource  Assistant  has 
recently  been  developed  and  only  tried  out  on  a  handful  of 
candidates.     The  School  District  is  anxious  to  use  the  test  again 
in  order  to  find  out  more  about  its  validity  and  usefulness. 
To  achieve  this  goal,   studies  should  be  conducted  to  determine  if 
the  present  passpoint  should  be  adjusted.       The  test  might  be 
.nore  successful  if  study  guides  are  sent  out  earlier  to  allow 
candidates  more  time  to  learn  the  material.     Candidates  may  alfc.0 
be  invited  to  workshops  or  job-orientation  meetings  set  up  to 
provide  more  information  about  the  classification  and  the  testing 
procedure.     Hopefully,   the  meeting  will  result  in  a  h'.gher  number 
of  candidates  participating  in  the  testing  process  . 
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LIST  OF  DUTIES/RESPONSIBILITIES/ 
VISUALLY  HANDICAPPED  RESOURCE  ASSISTANT 


1.  Reads  classroom  materials  such  as  textbooks  and  hand-  4  5', 
outs  to  visually  impaired  students  so  that  students 

may  keep  up  with  the  other  individuals  in  the  class. 

2.  Tutors  students  on  a  one-to-one  basis  in  basic  educa-  15". 
tional  areas  and  in  the  use  of  business  machines  such 

as  typewriters  and  computers. 

3.  Tutors  groups  of  students  in  basic  educational  areas  10'i. 
and  in  the  use  of  business  machines  such  as  typewriters 

and  computers. 

4.  Copies,  enlarges,   tapes,   and  types  classroom  and  101, 
tutoring  materials  so  that  the  visually  impaired 

students  will  have  access  to  the  printed  materials 
used  in  class. 

5.  Acts  as  a  liaiscn  between  teachers  and  visually  5'4, 
handicapped  students  in  the  classroom  to  insure  that 

there  is  good  communication  between  the  student  and 
the  teacher. 


b  . 


Assists  a  resource  teacher  in  developing  a  variety  of  5* 
instructional  materials  by  researching.,   extracting  or 
rephrasing  portions  of  textbooks  and  classroom  instruc- 
tional sources. 

Investigates  problems  that  are  being  encountered  by  5 "ft 

aides,   students  and  classroom  teac'.ers,   and  recommends 
solutions  to  the  Program  Coordinator. 

Carries  out  other  duties  as  assimed  such  as  providing  5't. 
administrative  support  to  the  program  coordinator, 
driving  visually  impaired  students  to  job  interviews, 
and  walking  with  students  to  and  from  classes. 
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LIST  OF  ESSENTIAL  KNOWLEDGE,  SKILLS  AND  ABILITIES  FOR  THE 
POSITION  OF  VISUALLY  HANDICAPPED  RESOURCE  ASSISTANT 


o  Ability  to  speak  English  clearly  and  distinctly 
using  correct  grammar 

o  Ability  to  read  "timed  writings"  and  other  text 
to  blind  students 

o  Ability  to  work  independently 

o  Knowledge  of  basic  English  grammar,   spelling,  and 
punctuation 

o  Knowledge  of  basic  math 

o  Ability  to  maintain  an  adequate  attendance/punctuality 
record 

o  Ability  to  interact  effectively  with  visually 
handicapped  students,   teachers,  administrators, 
and  others 

o  Knowledge  of  the  operation  of  typewriters 

o  Knowledge  of  formats,  punctuation,  spacing, 
and  other  rules  used  in  basic  typing 

o  Ability  to  type  accurately 

o  Ability  to  make  quick  and  rational  decisions  on 
the  job 

o  Knowledge  of  the  operation  of  computers 
o  Ability  to  teach  others 


**Please  nofe:   KSAs  are  listed  in  order  of  criticaiity 
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PREVIOUS  VERSUS  CURRENT  EXAMINATION  FOR  THE  POSITION  OF  VISUALLY 
HANDICAPPED  RESOURCE  ASSISTANT 


PREVIOUS  EXAM 


CURRENT  EXAM 


Interview 

KSAs  tested  for: 

■  Job  Preparation 

■  Sensitivity  to  the  needs 
of  Visually  Impaired 

•  Oral  Communication  Skills 

■  Dependability 


Written  Test 
KSAs  tested  for: 

-  Knowledge  of 
Basic  Math 

-  Knowledge  of 
English  Usage 

-  Knowledge  of  for- 
mats, punctuation, 
spacing  and  rules 
used  in  basic 
typing 


o  Job  Sample  Perfor- 
mance Test 

KSAs  tested  for: 

-  Ability  to  Read  to 
Blind  Students 

-  oral  communication 
Skills 


o  Interview 

KSAs  tested  for: 

-  Ability  to  Work 
Independently 

-  Ability  to  Make 
Quick  and  Rational 
Dec  isions 

-  .Ability  to  Inter- 
act Effectively 
With  others 

-  Ability  to  Main- 
tain a  Good  Atten- 
dance and 

Punctuality  Record 


o  Typing  Test 

KSAs  tested  for: 
-  Ability  to  Type 
Accurately 

..  i  -  - 
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NEW  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  PERSONALITY  MEASUREMENT 


Robert  Hogan 

University  of  Tulsa 
(918-584-5992) 

IPMAAC — San  Diego — June,  1990 


J  When  HR  professionals  think  of  personality  psychology,  they  tend 

to  think  of  psychoanalysis  and  names  like  Freud,  Jung,  and  Maslow.  When 
_       they  think  of  personality  measurement  they  think  of  measures  like  the 
I       Rorschach,  the  TAT,  and  the  MMPI.     And  when  they  think  of  the  relevancy 

•  of  all  of  this  for  the  world  of  work,  they  draw  a  blank — or  they  dismiss 
the  entire  business  as  irrelevant. 

m  There  is  some  wisdom  to  this  conclusion.     Traditional  personality 

psychology  was  designed  to  explain  how  people  fall  apart  and  to  provide 
m       clues  for  putting  them  back  together.     Traditional  personality 

■  psychology  is  not  particularly  relevant  for  understanding  the  goals, 
values,  motives,  and  aspirations  of  normal  people,  including  working 
adults.     Specifically,  psychoanalysis  assumes  that  trie  most  important 

■  generalization  we  can  make  about  people  is  that  everyone  is  neurotic, 

•  and  the  most  important  problem  in  life  is  to  overcome  our  neuroses.  As 
for  traditional  personality  assessment  of  the  MMPI  variety,  years  of 

•  research  indicate  that  measures  of  psychopathology  are  poor  predictors 
|  of  most  aspects  of  job  performance. 

_  Consequently,  there  is  a  certain  scepticism  in  the  HR  community 

I  regarding  the  utility  of  personality  measurement  for  assessing  or 

•  predicting  components  of  job  performance.     But  this  scepticism  concerns 
a  particular  definition  of  personality  and  a  particular  orientation  to 

■  measurement.  There  are,  however,  alternatives  to  these  definitions  that 
m  lead  to  different  conclusions. 

m  As  one  alternative  to  psychoanalysis  consider  the  point  of  view 

|  called  interpersonal  theory.     This  viewpoint  argues  that  people  always 

live  in  groups,  that  every  group  has  a  status  hierarchy,  and  that, 

—  therefore,  the  major  problems  in  life  concern  getting  along  witi  others 

■  and  getting  ahead- -i.e.,  achieving  status  and  social  acceptance. 

Concerning  the  relationship  between  personality  and  job 
I       performance,  there  is  a  major  confusion  in  most  people's  minds  about 
m       what  personality  is.     It  is  actually  two  things.     On  the  one  hand, 

personality  refers  to  a  person's  reputation  (e.g.,  Charles  has  a 
m       colorful  personality,  Fred  is  a  bit  depressed) .     Personality  in  this 
fg       sense  is  expressed  in  trait  words.     These  trait  words  reflect  how  the 

person  has  behaved  in  the  past  and  how  he  or  she  is  likely  to  behave  in 
a       the  future.     Reputations  provide  a  basis  for  forecasting  future 

■  behavior,   including  job  performance.     On  the  other  hand,  the  word 

■  personality  refers  to  whatever  it  is  inside  people  that  causes  them  to 
behave  the  way  that  they  do. 
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I  believe  that  the  first  definition  of  personality — as  reputation — 
is  something  we  can  study  scientifically.     I  am  not  sure  we  can  study 
the  second  in  a  rigorous  way. 

But  with  regard  to  personality  as  reputation,  there  is  some 
interesting  news  to  report.     Factor  analytic  research  over  the  past  15 
or  20  years  has  converged  on  the  notion  that  there  is  a  consistent 
underlying  structure  to  reputation.     And  the  structure  is  a  cultural 
universal — the  structure  of  reputation  is  the  same  whether  we  study  it 
in  Japan,  Korea,  the  African  outback,  or  among  the  Iniut.  Virtually 
every  personality  researcher  in  the  world  agrees  that  the  structure  of 
reputation  can  be  represented  in  terms  of  five  (or  six)  broad 
dimensions,  which  are  described  at  the  top  of  Figure  1.     All  of  these 
dimensions  are  associated  with  popularity  or  success  or  both,  and  we, 
therefore,  refer  to  these  dimensions  as  the  "bright  side"  of 
personality. 

There  are  four  points  to  be  noted  about  the  relationship  between 
these  "bright  side"  dimensions  and  job  performance: 

1.  If  you  want  to  study  the  relationship  between  personality  and 
on-the-job  performance,  you  must  consider  all  5  (or  6)  dimensions.  It 
won't  do  to  use  as  a  measure  of  personality  a  self-esteem  scale,  or  an 
honesty  scale,  or  a  special  purpose  scale  such  as  locus  of  control  or 
self-monitoring.     You  need  to  use  all  5  (or  6)  dimensions.     This  is  an 
important  rule  that  is  violated  frequently,  and  when  violated  often 
results  in  the  researcher  concluding  that  "personality"  is  unrelated  to 
job  performance. 

2.  The  five  dimensions  of  personality  are  relevant  to  different 
criterion  data — see  Figure  2.     The  relevant  attribution  for  Figure  2  is 
an  Army  technical  report  by  Leaetta  Hough  at  PDRI  in  Minneapolis. 
Because  performance  criteria  in  organizations  vary  widely,  different 
aspects  of  personality  are  relevant  to  different  criteria. 

3.  When  you  do  the  research  correctly,  then  selection  procedures 
based  on  these  measures  yield  a  reasonable  pay  off  in  terms  of  enhanced 

^productivity  and  reduced  overhead.     Figure  3  contains  two  examples.  The 
top  part  of  the  Figure  shows  the  productivity  levels  of  two  groups  of 
insurance  claims  examiners,  one  group  having  been  chosen  in  the  typical 
way — with  an  interview--and  the  second  having  been  chosen  with  a 
personality  measure. 

4.  Finally,  there  are  a  number  of  jobs  in  the  world  in  which  it  is 
hard  to  know  what  counts  as  good  performance,  but  it  is  easy  to  know 
what  counts  as  poor  performance.     On  jobs  like  insurance  claims  examiner 
(or  school  bus  driver)   (or  air  traffic  controller)  the  most  salien*. 
dimensions  or  aspects  of  performance  are  the.  errors — so  that  it  is  hard 
for  the  organization  to  specify  good  performance  but  easy  to  detect  poor 
performance.     This  points  to  the  relevance  of  the  "dark  side" — see  the 
bottom  of  Figure  1.     "Bright  side"  measures  can  also  be  used  to  detect 
poor  performers;  the  bottom  of  Figure  3  provides  an  example  of  how  a 
"brighc  side"  measure  can  reduce  bogus  worker  compensation  claims.  The 
bottom  of  Figure  3  is  quite  instructive.     Idaho  has  a  depressed  economy. 
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The  state  uses  an  IQ  test  (the  GATB)  to  screen  applicants.     The  job  at 
the  state  hospital  for  the  profoundly  retarded  was  unpleasant.  Relying 
almost  exclusively  on  an  IQ  test  for  pre-employment  screening,  the  state 
hired  a  number  of  bright  but  marginally  delinquent  people  into  the  job; 
tnese  people  didn't  like  the  job  and  found  ways  to  aggress  against  the 
system. 

Let  me  summarize  what  I  have  said  thus  far.     First,  personality 
should  be  conceptualized  in  terms  of  the  reputational  factors  that  are 
associated  with  status  end  social  acceptance  in  the  social  and 
occupational  groups  in  which  one  takes  part.     Second,  when  personality 
is  conceptualized  in  this  way  and  psychometrically  adequate  measures  of 
these  factors  are  developed,  the  measures  will  predict  those  positive 
aspects  of  job  performance  that  are  relevant  to  the  constructs.  These 
first  two  points  depart  from  the  conventional  wisdom  of  the  HR 
"community . "    Third,  these  "bright  side"  measures  are  less  useful  for 
predicting  negative  aspects  of  job  performance. 

This  brings  me  to  my  last  general  point.     That  is  that,  within  a 
population  of  people  who  interview  well  and  look  great  on  measures  of 
normal  personality,  there  will  be  a  subset  of  people  with  substantial 
"dark  side"  problems — which  are  exceedingly  difficult  to  detect  in  an 
interview  or  with  "bright  side"  measures.     Consider  the  following 
example.     Richard  Berendzen  was  president  of  American  University  (in 
Washington,  D.C.)  for  10  years — he  just  stepped  down.     He  is  a  hard 
working,  charming,  charismatic  man  who  raised  entering  student  test 
scores,  paid  for  and  built  8  new  buildings,  quadrupled  the  university 
endowment,  and  generally  enhanced  the  visibility  of  a  once  pretty 
mediocre  university.     By  all  accounts,  Berendzen  was  one  of  the  premiere 
university  presidents  in  the  country.     He  resigned  on  April  10th  because 
the  Fairfax  County  (Virginia)  police  had  identified  him  as  the  man  who 
had  made  a  series  of  obscene  phone  calls,  some  of  which  involved  sexual 
fantasies  about  children.     Quoting  the  May  16th  Chronicle  of  Higher 
Education.   "How... could  a  man  lead  such  disparate  private  and 
professional  lives?    How  couli  a  man  who  so  eloquently  outlined  his 
vision  for  a  global  university  one  moment  engage  in  the  kind  of  behavior 
being  talked  about  thv2  next,  without  providing  a  single  clue  that 
something  was  wrong .... 'There  is  a  professional  man  and  a  private  man. 
The  private  man  has  a  problem  and  the  professional  man  has  a  great 
record' "said  the  Chairman  of  the  University's  Board  of  Trustees. 

We  have  been  studying  this  dark  side  issue  for  the  last  two  years 
and  we  have  some  preliminary  results  to  report.     First,  we  have  found  it 
useful  to  think  in  terms  of  what  are  known  as  the  DSM  III,  Axis  2 
personality  disorders.     A  personality  disorder  is  an  elaboration  of  a 
normal  personality  characteristic.     These  are  not  neuroses,  they  are 
quirks  and  idiosyncrasies.     I  believe  most    people  have  personality 
disorders — shyness,  stubbornness,  def ensiveness ,  problems  with 
authority,  social  insensitivity .     These  quirks  are  difficult  to  detect 
vith  interviews,  and  they  are  largely  unrelated  to  scores  on  either  the 
MMPI  or  well  constructed  measures  of  the  bright  side. 

The  bottom  part  of  Figure  1  describes  the  most  common  "dark  side" 
dimensions.     To  give  you  a  feeling  for  how  these  work,  consider  two 


examples  from  some  recent  consulting  we  have  oeen  doing.     Figure  4  is 
the  HPI  profile  of  the  R&D  manager  of  a  high  tech  firm  in  the  east. 
He  has  a  Ph.  D.  in  physics  from  a  famous  university;  he  is  exceptionally 
well-trained  and  well-respected  for  his  technical  expertise;  and  he  is 
the  best-liked  manager  in  his  organization.     He  is  also  a  "high 
likeability  floater".     These  are  people  who  specialize  in  good  relations 
rather  than  productivity.     His  boss  complained  that  he  is  always  late 
with  projects,  his  group  is  underproductive,  ha  is  reluctant  to  take  on 
new  projects  on  the  grounds  that  the  company  is  compromising  the  quality 
of  his  lab's  work.     A  glance  at  his  dark  s^ie  profile  (Figure  5)  shows 
elevated  scores  for  Passive  Aggressive  and  Perfectionism.     Such  people 
are  obsessive-compulsive  procrastinators . 

A  second  example  is  a  man  who  is  a  world-class  salesman.     A  glance 
at  Figure  6  shows  him  to  be  colorful,  ambitious,  but  hard  nosed  and 
insensitive.     This  person  just  derailed  as  a  manager  of  marketing 
because  his  staff  was  in  open  revolt.     Figure  7  shows  why.  The 
organization  lost  a  great  deal  of  money  before  this  narcissistic  manager 
derailed. 

What  are  the  new  developments  in  personality  measurement?  There 
are  essentially  two,  and  they  are  important.     The  first  concerns  the 
emergence  of  the  Five  Factor  model  as  a  way  of  structuring  concepts  and 
measures  of  normal  personality.     All  existing  measures  of  personality 
assess  the  same  five  dimensions  with  more  or  less  relative  efficiency. 
These  five  factors  are  differentially  related  to  job  performance, 
depending  on  what  kind  of  criterion  data  are  chosen.     And  it  is  a  sign 
of  being  out  of  touch  if  you  define  and  assess  personality  with 
something  less  than  at  least  these  5  dimensions. 


Second,  there  is  a  domain  of  personality  that  is  independent  of 
that  assessed  by  measures  of  normal  personality  and  by  the  MMPI.  This 
is  the  domain  of  the  personality  disorders.     Unlike  the  MMPI  and 
traditional  measures  of  psychopathology ,  well-constructed  measures  of 
personality  disorders  provide  information  that  in  fact  is  relevant  for 
job  performance. 

And  for  you  keen  observers  who  believe  you  have  detected  an 
inconsistency  in  my  argument  yes,  the  personality  disorders  can  be 
reduced  to  the  five  factor  model,  but  the  manner  in  which  that  is  done 
requires  a  long  discussion  that  is  best  saved  for  another  time. 

Consider  the  following  real  life  scenarios: 

(a)  A  truck  driver  with  a  fine  record  and  good  credentials  stops 
his  rig  in  the  middle  of  the  New  Jersey  Turnpike,  leaps  out  with  a 
loaded  pistol  muttering  imprecations  against  management  and  fends  off 
curious  people  who  wonder  why  this  truck  is  stopped  in  the  middle  of  the 
highway. 

(b)  A  pleasant  and  upwardly  mobile  young  executive  kept  notes  on 
his  boss  and  sent  the  notes  secretly  to  his  boss's  supervisor. 
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(c)  A  bright  and  well-qualified  secretary  is  also  a  religious 
fanatic;  she  severely  disapproves  of  the  behavior  of  her  office  mates 
and  her  boss  and  complains  to  everyone  she  knows  about  their  behavior. 

(d)  A  well-qualified  young  accountant  secretly  sells  the  client 
list  and  pricing  information  of  his  company  to  its  primary  competitor 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  new  development  in  personality 
measurement  is  the  ability  to  detect  these  tendencies  in  advance  (the 
truck  driver  is  an  example  of  a  paranoid  personality,  the  religious 
fanatic  is  a  schizotypal  personality,  and  the  two  junior  executives  who 
betray  their  bosses  and  companies  are  a  combination  of  passive- 
aggressive  and  narcissistic  personalities) .     The  link  between 
personality  disorders  and  job  performance  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
lines  of  new  research  in  industrial  psychology. 


FIGURE  ONE 


PERSONALITY  AND  OCCUPATIONAL  PERFORMANCE 


Screening  for  Competence:    The  Bright  Side 

HP I  Scale  Descriptors 

Concrete  minded  vs.  Curious 
Impulsive  vs.  Meticulous 
Self-satisfied  vs.  Status  Seeking 
Socially  Reticent  vs.  Extraverted 
Hard-nosed    vs.  Diplomatic 
Anxious  vs.  Self-Conf ident 


Intellectance 
Prudence 
Ambition 
Soci?bility 
Likeability 
Adjustment 


Screening  for  Potential 

PROFILE  Scale 

Interpersonal  Insensitivity 

Argumentative 

Unstable  Relationships 

No  Common  Sense 

Attention  Seeking 

Arrogance 

Fear  of  Failure 

Dependency 

Passive-Aggression 

Perfectionism 

Untrustworthiness 


Problems:    The  Dark  Side 

Typical  Problem 
Politically  Obtuse 
Vengeful 
Door  Slammer 
Bad  Judgement 
Noisy  Fan 
Ignores  Feedback 
Indecisiveness 
Requires  External  Support 
Procrastination 
Unable  to  Prioritize 
Delinquency 


Source:    Hogan,  J.,  Hogan,  R.,  &  Arneson,  S.     Test  Validity 
Yearbook     (in  press)*     F,  Landy  (Ed.).  Erlbaum 
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FIGURE  TWO 


Performance  Implications  of  the 
Five  Factors  of  Personality 


Dimension 


Criteria 


Intellectance 


Training  and/or 
Academic  Performance 


Prudence 


Disciplinary  Problems/Honesty 


Ambition/ 
Sociability 


Leadership/Upward  Mobility 


Likeability 


Popularity/Peer  Acceptance 


Adjustment 


Supervisor's  Ratings 
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FIGURE  THREE 


IMPACT  OF  VALID  PERSONALITY- 
BASED  SELECTION  SYSTEMS 


INSURANCE  CLAIMS  EXAMINERS 

PER  CENT  CLAIMS  PROCESSED 

AVERAGE  TRAINING  SCORE      3  weeks  6  weeks  9  weeks 

Non-tested       672  40%         46%  54% 

Tested  684  66%         83%  97% 

Utility  per  new  hire  per  year  ■  $105,000 
20  hired  1989  »  $2,100,000 

STATE  OF  IDAHO  -  INSURANCE  COMMISSION 

Average  Number 
Claims  Filed        Cost/Claim    of  incidents  Total 

High  Scorers  .8       $710  59  $41,890 

Low  Scorers  1.5      $1037  144  $149,328 

Savings  for  7%  of  workforce  ■  $107,438 
Savings  for  93%  of  workforce  *  $1,427,390 
Total  Savings     «  $1,534,828 
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FIGURE  FOUR 


HOGAN  PERSONALITY  INVENTORY 

GRAPHIC  PROFILE 


Name: 
Dftte: 


High  Likeability  Floater 


Page: 


31  May  1990 


Raw 

Scores  Norm 


0 


Personality  Scales 
ijtellectance  30 


Adjustment 
f|udence 

1 bit ion 
ciability 
likeability 

Validity 


40 
35 
15 
12 
28 
16 


98X 
78% 
74X 
16X 
54X 
100X 
100X 
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Reliability 
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The  Prospective  Employee  Potential  Inventory: 
a  Validation  Study  vith  School  Bus  Drivers 

Thung-Rung  Lin,  Teresa  F.  Doyle  and  J.  Mark  Howard 
Los  Angeles  Unified  School  District 


Abstract 

A  summary  of  the  single  largest  validation  study  of  the 
Prospective  Employee  Potential  Inventory  (PEPI)  is 
presented.    Data  were  collected  from  649  school  bus  drivers 
employed  by  a  large,  urban  school  district  in  the  western 
U.S.    Hard  and  soft  performance  data  obtained  from  the  bus 
drivers1  personnel  files  were  correlated  with  their  scores  on  the 
PEPI  to  investigate  the  PEPI's  utility  as  a  screening  tool  In  the 
selection  of  future  driver* .     Results  did  not  demonstrate  a 
sufficiently  strong  relationship  between  predictors  and  criteria 
to  justify  including  the  PEPI  in  the  selection  process. 


As  one  of  its  region's  largest  employers  of  bus  drivers ,  a  large,  urban 
school  district  has  continually  souyht  to  improve  its  selection  practices  for 
school  bus  drivers  in  an  effort  to  promote  safety  and  reliability,  while 
producing  eligible  lists  with  sufficient  numbers  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the 
district.    This  district  hires  nearly  200  new  bus  drivers  annually  and  the 
present  multiple  hurdles  examination,  consisting  of  a  written  knowledge  test, 
two-part  performance  test  (bus  inspection  and  driving),  and  structured 
interview,  has  been  effective  in  selecting  individuals  who  are  proficient  in 
driving  school  buses.    However,  it  has  become  evident  in  recent  years  that  a 
lack  of  driving  ability  is  not  the  only  characteristic  that  causes  incumbents  to 
perform  badly  as  school  bus  drivers.     In  fact,  poor  driving  is  not  even  a  major 
contributor  to  bus  driver  failure  on  the  job,  as  management  in  the  district's 
Transportation  Department  has  complained  that  bad  bus  drivers  typically 
distinguish  themselves  by  being  frequently  late  or  absent,  or  having  poor 
working  relationships  with  other  school  personnel  and  the  public.    These  and 
similar  factors  have  been  suggested  elsewhere  as  conducive  to  failure  among  bus 
drivers  employed  in  municipal  transit  authorities  (Ash,  et  al.,  1988). 

The  results  of  a  job  analysis  of  the  Bus  Driver  classifications  in  this 
school  district  support  these  observations.    Recently,  more  than  1,000  incumbent 
bus  drivers  completed  a  job  analysis  questionnaire  which,  in  part,  asked  them  to 
rate  knowledge,  skills,  abilities,  and  personal  characteristics  (KSAPs) 
associated  with  their  jobs  in  terms  of  relative  importance  to  performance.  A 
four-point  scale,  ranging  from  "not  iinportant"  to  "exceptionally  important,11  was 
used  for  the  ratings.    The  109  KSAPs  included  in  the  questionnaire  were  then 
rouped  into  clusters  yielding  nine  dimensions:  technical  job  knowledge, 
technical  proficiency,  communication,  human  relations,  detail  orientation, 
flexibility,  decisiveness,  dependability  and  trainability .    As  can  be  seen  in 
Table  1,  on  the  average,  the  dimensions  of  decisiveness,  dependability, 
flexibility,  human  relations,  and  trainability  were  rated  higher  than  technical 
iob  knowledge  for  relation  to  performance.     Dependability ,  decisiveness,  and 
trainability  were  also  rated  as  high  or  higher  than  technical  proficiency,  the 
KSAPs  associated  with  the  actual  operation  of  a  school  bus. 


Table  1.    Average  dimension  ratings  for  relation  to  performance  as  a 
Bus  Driver. 


Dimension 

Mean 

SD 

N 

Dependability 

3.29 

.72 

929 

Decisiveness 

3.11 

.70 

1010 

Trainability 

3. 11 

.76 

969 

Technical  Proficiency 

3.11 

.65 

1015 

Flexibility 

3.08 

.73 

992 

Human  Relations 

3.07 

.71 

985 

Technical  Job  Knowledge 

2.99 

.71 

1013 

Communication 

2.80 

.89 

980 

Detail  Orientation 

2.74 

.85 

1000 

Note:  Ratings  were  assigned  as  (1)  not  important,  (2)  slightly 
important,  (3)  important,  (4)  exceptionally  important. 

Dimensions  are  defined  as  follows: 

Dependability  -  dedication  to  optimal  work  performance  at  all  times. 
Decisiveness  -  readiness  to  make  decisions,  take  action,  and  commit 
oneself* 

Trainability  -  understands  and  puts  into  practice  continuing 

instruction,  guidance,  or  direction. 
Technical  Proficiency  -  knowledge,  skills,  abilities,  and  personal 

characteristics  necessary  to  safely  operate  a  school  bus  and  complete 

a  route. 

Flexibility  -  effectiveness  in  the  management  of  stress  accompanying  the 

performance  of  job  duties. 
Human  Relations  -  effectiveness  in  establishing  and  maintaining 

efficient,  positive  working  relationships  with  supervisors,  students, 

school  personnel,  parents,  the  public,  and  co-workers. 
Technical  Job  Knowledge  -  familiarity  with  and  understanding  of  the 

components,  maintenance  requirements,  and  capabilities  of  different 

types  of  buses. 

Communication  -  effective  expression  in  writing,  and  orally  in  both 
individual  and  group  situations. 

Detail  Orientation  -  attention  to  routine  or  unspecialized,  usually  non- 
technical duties,  such  as  personnel  requirements,  paperwork,  and  bus 
cleanliness. 


Though  the  structured  interview  portion  of  the  present  examination  does 
address  attendance  practices  and  interpersonal  skills,  it  was  hoped  that  a  less 
conspicuous  measure  might  prove  useful  in  detecting  candidates  who  are 
undesirable  in  these  respects.     It  was  also  hoped  that  such  a  measure  could 
provide  an  indication  of  a  candidate's  susceptibility  to  stress,  or  responses  to 
stressful  situations  as,  in  job  analysis  interviews,  incumbents  cited  stress  on 
the  job  as  the  root  of  poor  performance.    Thus,  it  was  suggested  that  a 
non-cognitive  measure  might  be  an  appropriate  addition  to  the  selection  process. 
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The  use  of  non-cognitive  assessments ,  such  as  personality  tests,  in  the 
employment  setting  has  a  long  and  highly  controversial  history,  as  low  to  modest 
validities  have  generally  been  reported  for  these  types  of  instruments  (Schmitt, 
et  al.,  1984;  Ghiselli,  1973).    For  example,  Ghiselli  (1973)  reported  a 
correlation  of  .26  using  personality  traits  to  predict  job  proficiency  in  a 
group  of  less  than  499  Vehicle  Operators.    More  recently,  Schmitt,  et  al. 
(1984),  in  a  meta-analysis  of  62  validity  studies  with  a  total  N  of  more  than 
23,000,  reported  an  average  validity  of  .15  for  personality  tests  in  the 
prediction  of  a  variety  of  criteria  such  as  performance  ratings  and  turnover. 

One  criticism  of  the  traditional  personality  tests  and  their  use  in  the 
context  of  personnel  selection  is  that  their  foundations  in  clinical  psychology 
make  them  useful  for  the  detection  of  pathological  or  abnormal  behavior  and  less 
so  in  making  -accurate  predictions  about  "normal"  job  applicants  (Muchinsky, 
1986).    However,  Hogan  &  Hogan  and  their  associates  (Hogan,  Hogan  &  Busch,  1984; 
Hogan  &  Hogan,  1986;  Hogan  &  Hogan,  1989a;  Hogan  &  Hogan,  1989b)    have  developed 
personality-based  measures  that  are  derived  from  non-pathological  human  oehavior 
and  which  may  enhance  the  utility  of  non-cognitive  assessments  in  the  screening 
of  candidates  for  employment. 

The  Prospective  Employee  Potential  Inventory  (PEPI)  is  a  brief, 
self -administered  inventory  derived  from  the  Hogan  Personality  Inventory  (HPI). 
The  PEPI  consists  of  four  scales  titled  Reliability,  Service  Orientation,  Stress 
Tolerance,  and  Validity,  which  are  intended  to  provide  assessments  of  a 
candidate's  maturity  and  conscientiousness,  helpfulness  and  adjustment, 
adaptability,  and  consistency  of  responding,  respectively  (Hogan  &  Hogan, 
1989b).    The  PEPI's  subscales  had  been  developed  using  incumbents  from  a  number 
of  different  occupations,  including  hospital  personnel,  clerical  workers,  and 
truck  drivers  (Hogan  &  Hogan,  1986).    Selected  results  from  the  truck  driver 
studies  indicated  that  individuals  scoring  high  on  the  Service  Orientation, 
Reliability,  and  Stress  Tolerance  scales  typically  received  more  commendations 
for  work  behavior  than  those  scoring  low  (Hogan  &  Hogan,  1986).     In  addition, 
low  scorers  on  Reliability  were  discharged  from  their  company  at  a  greater  rate 
than  high  scorers  (Hogan  &  Hogan,  1989a). 

It  was  decided  that  the  utility  of  the  PEPI  for  the  district's  selection  of 
bus  drivers  would  be  investigated.    Specifically,  a  concurrent  validity  study 
was  conducted  using  bus  drivers1  responses  to  the  F'r'  "  and  performance  criteria 
obtained  from  their  personnel  files. 

Method 

Sample .    Participants  were  649  school  bus  drivers  employed  by  the  school 
district.    They  were  paid  for  one  hour  at  their  usual  hourly  rates  to  complete 
the  PEPI.    All  were  self-selected  volunteers  from  among  the  1,038  who  took  part 
in  task  and  KSAP  analyses  of  the  school  bus  driver  classifications.    Of  the  531 
who  reported  their  genders,  50.7%  were  female.    They  ranged  in  age  from  18  years 
to  over  55  and,  of  the  519  who  reported  age,  78.5%  were  between  the  ages  of  18 
and  45.    Of  the  531  reporting    ethnicity,  53.7%  were  African  American,  22%  were 
White,  20.5%  were  Hispanic,  and  3.8%  listea  "other.11    Only  286  persons  reported 
level  of  education,  and  89.5%  of  these  had  at  least  completed  high  school.  The 
average  length  of  tenure  with  the  Transportation  Department  (423  reporting)  was 
6.5  years. 

These  participants  completed  the  PEPI  in  small,  sunervised  groups  ranging 
in  size  from  five  to  20. 

Predictors .    The  Prospective  Employee  Potential  Inventory  is  a  198-item, 
self-administered  instrument  published  and  marketed  in  1989  by  National  Computer 
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Systems,  Inc.  as  a  tool  for  use  in  the  selection  of  entry  level  employees.  The 
PEPI  is  derived  from  a  recombination  of  homogeneous  item  clusters  (HICs) 
originally  contained  in  the  Hogan  Personality  Inventory.    The  PEPI  is  not 
divided  into  the  same  empirical  scales  as  the  HPI,  but  all  items  contained  in 
the  PEPI  were  initially  part  of  the  HPI.    Each  item  consists  of  a  single 
first-person  statement,  and  respondents  are  asked  to  repovt  whether  they  agree 
or  disagree  with  the  statement  by  answering  true  (agree)  or  false  (disagree). 
Responses  are  aggregated  to  produce  scale  scores  for  Service  Orientation  (SO), 
Reliability  (RE) ,  Stress  Tolerance  (ST),  their  associated  HICs,  and  for  the 
Validity  scale. 

In  personal  communications  with  an  author  of  the  PEPI,  it  was  suggested 
that  its  psychometric  properties  could  be  improved  using  revised  (unpublished) 
scales  for  SO,  RE,  and  ST,  as  well  as  revised  HICs  (Hogan,  1990).    Thus,  in 
addition  to  the  scores  for  SO,  RE,  and  ST,  scorns  for  the  following  HICs  were 
obtained:  SO-Positive  Affect  (PA),  SO-Unlikely  Virtues  (UV),  SO-Sensitivity 
(SE),  RE-Avoids  Trouble  (AT),  RE-No  Hostility  (NH) ,  RE-Attachment  (AA),  ST-No 
Somatic  Complaint  (NS),  ST-Calmness  (CA).  F.T-No  Guilt  (NG),  ST-Not  Depressed 
(ND). 

Criteria.    The  performance  measures  utilized  for  this  report  were  absences 
(AL) ,  supervisors1  performance  evaluations  (PE),  self-reported  traffic  incidents 
(SRTI),  positive  performance  recognition  (PPR),  negative  performance  recognition 
(NPR),  hard  criteria  associated  with  driving  performance  (HDP) ,  and  soft 
criteria  associated  with  driving  performance  (SDP).    All  were  obtained  from  the 
participants'  personnel  files  as  part  of  the  Bus  Driver  job  analysis  project. 
All  variables  but  SRTI  were  controlled  for  the  number  of  years  the  bus  driver 
had  been  employed  by  the  district.    Data  w^re  collected  from  the  school  fiscal 
years  1981  through  1988  or,  if  the  driver  had  been  employed  with  the 
Transportation  Department  less  than  eight  years,  the  entire  length  of  tenure. 

AL  consists  of  the  number  of  days  a  driver  had  been  recorded  as  absent  in 
the  absence  log.    PE  is  the  average  overall  performance  evaluation,  ranging  from 
one  (flbelow  standards")  to  three  ("exceeds  standards"),  assigned  to  the  bus 
drivers  by  their  immediate  supervisors  in  annual  reviews •    Each  driver  is  asked 
to  voluntarily  report  any  traffic  citations  and  accidents  they  have  incurred  up 
to  the  time  of  application  with  the  Transportation  Department;  the  count  of 
these  incidents  constitutes  SRTI.    PPR  is  a  measure  of  a  bus  driver's  total 
ecognition  for  positive  performance,  including,  for  example,  letters  of 
commendation  and  departmental  notices  of  outstanding  performance.    NPR  is  a 
measure  of  negative  recognition,  including  letters  of  complaint  and  departmental 
notices  of  unsatisfactory  conduct,  for  example.    The  components  of  both  PPR  and 
NPR  were  differentially  weighted  according  to  the  relative  impact  each  has  on 
the  bus  driver's  standing,  and  summed  to  arrive  at  a  final  value.    HDP  is  a 
count  of  letters,  warnings,  license  suspensions  and  revocations  (differentially 
weighted)  from  the  State  Department  of  Motor  Vehicles.     SDP  includes 
departmental  observations,  records,  and  notices,  of  unsatisfactory  practices 
related  to  driving  (also  differentially  weighted). 

Analysis .    Cronbach's  alpha  coefficients  were  derived  for  each  of  the  HICs 
described  above.    Criteria  were  factor  analyzed  using  an  orthogonal  varimax 
rotation.    Participants'  three  individual  subscale  and  ten  HIC  scores  then  were 
correlated  with  each  of  the  seven  criteria  and  three  factors  using  Pearson's 
product-moment  correlation.    Finally,  a  multiple  regression  was  performed  on  all 
the  criterion  variables  and  their  resultant  factors,  in  which  the  ten 
independent  variables  (HICs)  were  entered  into  a  regression  equation 
simultaneously. 


Results 


The  predictor  data  from  SO  of  the  bus  drivers  who  completed  the  PEPI  were 
discarded  because  their  Validity  subscale  scores  were  not  equal  to  or  greater 
than  eight;  according  to  the  users1  guide  provided  by  the  publisher,  scores  less 
thai,  eight  indicate  poor  consistency  of  responding  and,  therefore, 
uninterpretable  results  (Hogan  &  Hogan,  1989b),     In  subsequent  analyses,  some 
data  (N=20)  were  discarded  because  participant's  identification  numbers  from  the 
PEPI  could  not  be  matched  with  those  from  their  personnel  files.    The  Ns  listed 
in  the  following  tables  also  vary  according  to  the  number  of  missing  cases 
associated  with  each  criterion. 

Table  2  presents  the  means,  standard  deviations,  and  Cronbach's  alpha 
coefficients  of  each  of  the  PEPI's  subscales  and  HICs,  as  well  as  their 
intercorrelations.    The  numbers  of  items  associated  with  each  of  the  PEPI's 
subscales  and  HICs  is  noted  in  brackets  next  to  their  title  . 


Table  2.     Intercorrelations  among  Predictors,  Mean  SD 


1        2        3        4        5        6  7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

1 

SO-PA 

[4]( 

.38)   .32@  .14@  .16@  .37@  .22@  -15@ 

.24@ 

.32@ 

.38@ 

.79@ 

.38@ 

.41® 

.81 

.22 

2 

SO-UV 

[5] 

(.41)   .'"J  .20@  .218  .20@  .03 

.14@ 

.20@ 

.11# 

.78@ 

.31@ 

..18@ 

.68 

.22 

3 

SO-SE 

[10] 

(.33)   .14@  .17@-.08*  .04 

.01  - 

.00 

.03 

.42@ 

.  li# 

.04 

.89 

.11 

4 

RE -AT 

[6] 

(.63)   .  16@  .18@  .10# 

.00 

.27@ 

.09* 

.24@ 

.62@ 

.20@ 

.83 

.22 

5 

RE-NH 

[4] 

(.51)   .11#  .15@ 

.08* 

.22@ 

.17@ 

.37@ 

.69@ 

.26@ 

.68 

.29 

6 

RE-AA 

[6] 

(.57)  .16@ 

.09* 

.35@ 

.25@ 

.20@ 

.65§ 

.33@ 

.63 

.26 

7 

ST-MS 

[2] 

(.39) 

.04 

.  19@ 

.24@ 

.10* 

.16@ 

.68@ 

.78 

.33 

8 

ST-CA 

[2] 

( 

.33) 

.15@ 

.20@ 

.23@ 

.  10* 

.49@ 

.90 

.22 

9 

ST-NG 

[5] 

( 

.63) 

.37@ 

.28@ 

.42@ 

.700 

.64 

.29 

10 

ST-ND 

[6] 

( 

.61) 

.27@ 

.26@ 

.59@ 

.94 

.14 

11 

SE 

[19] 

( 

.52) 

.42@ 

.34@ 

.79 

.13 

12 

RE 

[16] 

( 

.62) 

.40@ 

.71 

.17 

13 

ST 

[15] 

( 

.69) 

.82 

.  15 

Note:  Alpha  coefficients  noted  in  parentheses.    N  ranges  from  579  -  634. 

Nixubers  of  items  associated  with  each  subscale  and  HIC  noted  in  brackets. 
The  range  of  scores  possiblr  for  any  subscale  or  HIC  is  0  -  1. 
*    p<.05    #  p<.01    @  p<.001 


Table  3  displays  the  results  of  the  factor  analysis  of  the  criteria.  Three 
factors  emerged,  accounting  for  54.9%  of  the  total  variance  explained.  The 
first  is  characterized  as  "Irresponsibility1'  because  it  is  heavily  loaded  by  the 
variables  AL,  NPR  and  SDP.    Factors  2  and  3  are  more  difficult  to  name,  since 
apparently  both  positive  and  negative  variables  load  on  these  in  the  same 
direction.    For  example,  PE  and  HDP  contribute  approximately  equally  to  Factor 
2,  and  both  are  positively  associated  with  it.    Factor  3  may  be  more  easily 
characterized,  since  it  might  be  argued  that  SRTI,  as  the  self -report  of  a 
negative  incident,  is  some  index  of  integrity  or  honesty  and  might  logically  be 
expected  to  associate  witih  PPR. 
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Table  3,  Factor  matrix. 


Criterion 

Factor  1 

Factor  2 

Factor  3 

AL 

.48 

-  .44 

-  .27 

PE 

-.28 

.70 

-.13 

SRTI 

.18 

.03 

.47 

PPR 

-.02 

-.03 

.84 

NPR 

.85 

.12 

-.04 

HDP 

.35 

.60 

-.04 

SDP 

.74 

.12 

.11 

Variance 
explained: 

24.8% 

15.3% 

14.8% 

N  =  472 


Table  4  presents  the  neans,  standard  deviations  and  intercorrelations  of 
the  criterion  variables. 


Table    4.    Intercorrelations  among  Criteria. 


PE  SRTI 

PPR  NPR 

HDP  SDP 

Fl 

F2 

F3 

Mean  SD 

AL 

-.13#  .04 

-.04     .30@  .02  .07 

.34(3 

.58© 

-.24@ 

4.99  6.16 

PE 

-.03 

-.02  -.07 

.02  -.11# 

-.04 

.74@ 

.14@ 

.51  .38 

SRTI 

.02  .06 

.04  .05 

.15@ 

-.02 

.48* 

.73  1.25 

PPR 

-.01 

-.02  .01 

-.08* 

.00 

.84(3 

.18  .36 

NPR 

-.21#  .52@ 

.85@ 

- .  16@ 

.02 

.36  .54 

HDP 

.09* 

.52# 

.46(3 

-.02 

.28  .82 

SDP 

.73(3 

-.11# 

.  16 

.08  .19 

Fl 

.00 

.00 

.00  1.00 

F2 

.00 

.00  1.00 

F3 

.00  1.00 

Note: 

*  p<.05,  # 

p<.01,  @ 

p<.001.  Ns 

range 

from 

470  to 

472. 

Table  5  shows  the  correlations  among  the  predictors  and  criteria.    As  can 
be  seen,  several  predictors  and  criterion  measures  were  significantly 
correlated;  the  strongest  relationship  observed  was  a  negative  one  between  ST-No 
Guilt  and  Hard  Driving  Performance  (r=-.15,  p<*G01).    The  relationships  between 
predictors  and  criteria  are  further  explored  in  Table  6. 

Table  6  contains  the  separate  regression  equations  predicting  the  seven 
criterion  variables  and  three  factor  scores  from  the  ten  HICs.    ST-No  Somatic 
Complaint  significantly  predicted  five  criterion  variables:  Absenteeism 
(Beta=-.13,  p<.Ql),  Self -Reported  Traffic  Incidents  (Beta=.12,  p<.G5),  Negative 
Performance  Recognition  (Beta=-.1G,  p<.G5),  Soft  Driving  Performance  (Beta=-.16, 
p<.Ql),  and  Factor  1  (Irresponsibility,  Beta=-.13.  p<.01).     ST-No  Guilt 
predicted  Hard  Driving  Performance  (Eeta=-.2Q,  p<.01),  Irresponsibility 
(Beta=-.13,  p<.01)  and  Factor  2  (Beta^-.12<  p<.05).    RE -Attachment  predicted 
Positive  Performance  Recognition  (Beta=.13,  p<.01),  Negative  Performance 
Recognition  (Beta=.ll,  p<.05),  and  Factor  3  (Beta=*13,  p<.05).    Absenteeism  was 
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Table    5.    Correlations  among  Predictors  and  Criteria. 


Scale/ 

HIC  Criteria 


AL 

PE 

SRTI 

nnn 

PPR 

NPR 

HDP 

SDP 

I  1 

F2 

F3 

SO -PA 

f\  A 

.  04 

•  03 

.  07 

•  02 

.  03 

.  06 

.  07 

•  06 

•  06 

.  06 

SO-UV 

- .  01 

-.07 

.  12# 

.  02 

-  .  00  - 

•  06 

-  .  00 

- .  02  - 

•  07 

.  08* 

SO-SE 

- .  01 

.  09*- 

.  02 

.  04 

- .  05  - 

.  06 

- .  05 

- .  07 

r\  a 

.  04 

..  0  1 

RE -AT 

.  10* 

.01  - 

.01 

.  02 

- .  07  - 

.  08* 

-.07 

- . 08*- 

.  07  - 

- .  02 

RE-NH 

-.12#  ■ 

-.01 

.00 

.01 

-.05 

.02 

.02 

-.02 

.06 

.04 

RE-AA 

-.02  ■ 

-.09* 

.04 

.08* 

.10*- 

.01 

.06 

.06  - 

.06 

.11# 

ST-NS 

- .  11# 

.  04 

.  09* 

.  05 

- .  06 

.  00 

- .  lz# 

.  09* 

.  09* 

.  09* 

ST-CA 

.03  • 

-.02 

.03 

.06 

.06 

.04 

-.01 

.04  - 

.01 

.06 

ST-NG 

.01  • 

-.02 

.08* 

.03 

-.05  - 

.  15(9 

-.01 

-. 11#- 

.09* 

.06 

ST-ND 

-.01 

.05 

.01 

.05 

.03 

.02 

.05 

.04 

.04 

.05 

SO 

-.02  - 

-.00 

.  10* 

.04 

.03  - 

.01 

.03 

.02  - 

.00 

.09* 

RE 

-.04  ■ 

-.05 

.01 

.07 

-.04  - 

.02 

-.01 

-.04  - 

.02 

.07 

ST 

-.06 

.02 

.  12# 

.07 

-.04  - 

.05 

-.09* 

-.09* 

.02 

.12# 

Note: 

*  p<.05. 

#  p< 

.01, 

<3  P< 

.001. 

Table  6.  Multiple  Regression  Results  (Expressed  as  Beta)  of  the 
PEPI  HICs  on  Criterion  Composites  and  Factor  Scores 


Criteria 

Predictors        AL      PE    SRTI  PPR    NPR    HDP    SDP      Fl      F2  F3 


SO -PA 

.02 

.06 

.05 

.00 

.05 

.10 

.08 

.10 

.  10 

.02 

so-uv 

.02  - 

.07 

.11* 

.03 

.00 

-.06 

.00 

-.02  - 

.06 

.09 

SO-SE 

.00 

.08 

-.03 

.02  - 

.04 

-.04  - 

.02 

-.04 

.03 

.00 

RE-AT 

.14# 

.03 

-.05 

.00  - 

.09 

-.04  - 

.07 

-.08  - 

.06 

-.07 

RE-NH 

.13#- 

.06 

-.08 

.00 

.00 

.05 

.04 

r 

.04 

.01 

RE-AA 

.05  - 

.11 

-.02 

.  13# 

.11* 

.05 

.08 

.08  - 

.04 

.13 

ST-NS 

.  13# 

.02 

.  12* 

.02  - 

.10* 

.00  - 

.16# 

-.  13# 

.08 

.08 

ST-CA 

.04 

.00 

.03 

.07 

.04 

.03  - 

.04 

.02 

.00 

.05 

ST-NG 

.05 

.00 

.09  - 

-.02 

.07 

-.206 

.09 

-.13@- 

.12* 

.00 

ST-ND 

.00 

.06 

-.05 

.00 

.02 

.02 

.07 

.05 

.05 

-.03 

R 

.23 

.  17 

.20 

.  15 

.  19 

.22 

.21 

.22 

.  19 

.20 

R  Square 

.05 

.03 

.04 

.02 

.04 

.05 

.04 

.05 

.04 

.04 

Adjusted 

.03 

.01 

.02 

.00 

.01 

.03 

.02 

.03 

.02 

.02 

R  Square 

F 

2 

.35#1 

.21 

1.77 

.95  1 

.53 

2.05*1 

.99* 

2.20*1 

.99 

1 . 73 

Note:  N  = 

425 

• 

* 

p<.05,  # 

p<. 

01,  6 

P<- 

001. 

also  predicted  by  RE-Avoids  Trouble  (Beta*. 14,  p<.01)  and  RE -No  Hostility 
(Beta--. 13,  p<.01).    The  last  statistically  significant  result  is  that  of 
SO-Unlikely  Virtues  in  the  prediction  of  Self-Reported  Traffic  Incidents 
(Beta=.ll,  p<.05),  which  may  contradict  the  interpretation  of  SRTI  noted  for 
Table  3. 

With  all  the  HICs  included  simultaneously  as  predictors  in  the  regression 
equations,  four  of  the  ten  yield  significant  Rs.    These  are  in  the  prediction  of 
Absenteeism  (R=.23,  p<.Gl),  Hard  Driving  Performance  (R=.22,  p<.G5),  Soft 
Driving  Performance  (R=.21,  p<.05),  and  Irresponsibility  (R=.22,  p<.G5). 


Discussion 

The  current  study  failed  to  replicate  a  number  of  results  previously 
reported  for  the  PEPI.    For  example,  Hogan  &  Hogan  (1989a)  report  that  in  a 
study  employing  56  combination  truck  drivers,  Reliability  was  found  to  correlate 
with  the  number  of  commendations  received  (r-.51,  p<.01)  and  with  the  number  of 
discharges  from  work  (r=-.28,  p<.05).    In  a  second  study  of  110  line  haul 
drivers  (cited  in  Hogan  &  Hogan,  1989a)  Reliability  was  also  significantly 
correlated  with  the  number  of  commendations  received  (r=.15,  p<.05).  The 
comparable  variables  in  the  present  study,  PPR  and  NPR,  were  not  significantly 
correlated  with  Reliability.     In  fact,  no  criteria  were  significantly  correlated 
with  the  Reliability  scale,  although  some  significant  results  were  obtained 
using  the  HICs.    Even  these,  however,  cannot  be  consistently  interpreted,  as 
RE-AA  is  significantly  and  positively  correlated  with  both  PPR  and  NPR,  for 
example.    Similarly,  the  user's  manual  published  for  the  PEPI  (Hogan  &  Hogan, 
1986),  cites  a  positive  correlation  between  number  of  commendations  received  and 
the  Stress  Tolerance  subscale  in  the  sample  of  combination  drivers  referred  to 
above  (r=.42);  the  only  significant  positive  correlation  obtained  for  Stress 
Tolerance  in  the  present  study  is  with  SRTI.    Service  Orientation  also  did  not 
correlate  with  any  variable  but  SRTI,  but  results  reported  in  the  user's  manual 
(Hogan  &  Hogan,  1986b)  cite  a  positive  relationship  with  commendations  in  the 
same  sample  of  combination  drivers  (r=.24).    Together,  the  results  of  the 
present  and  previous  studies  suggest  that  local  validations  for  this  instrument 
be  conducted  before  its  implementation  in  an  employee  selection  strategy. 

In  sum,  the  results  of  this  validation  study  provide  only  weak  support  for 
the  usefulness  of  the  PEPI  as  a  screening  device  for  the  selection  of  the 
district's  school  bus  drivers.    The  validities  observed  in  this  study  are 
consistent  with  those  reported  elsewhere  for  personality  tests  and  work 
performance  criteria  (Ghiselli,  1973;  Schmitt,  et  al.,  1984);  apparently,  a 
non-pathological  basis  for  scale  development  did  not  improve  the  predictive 
value  of  personality  assessment  in  this  case.    Though  sorte  of  the  HICs  are 
logically  and  statistically  cor re L  ted  with  criterion  variables,  the  lack  of 
strong  concordance  indicates  that  the  PEPI  is  of  little  practical  utility  in 
this  setting. 
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JOB  SIMULATION  TRAINING  &  FEEDBACK  SESSIONS: 
THE  GOOD,  THE  BAD,   &  THE  UGLY 
By  Jeff  Prewitt 

This  paper  presents  the  pros  and  cons  of  applicant 
training  and  feedback  sessions  and  describes  the  current  job 
simulation  training  and  feedback  sessions  provided  for  the 
Divisions  of  Police  and  Fire  in  Louisville,  Kentucky. 


THE  GOOD 

Properly  conducted  applicant  training  and  feedback  sessions 
can  provide  at  least  four  benefits  to  your  organization. 
The  first  two  benefits  discussed  below  are  gained  directly  by 
the  testing  organization  and  the  next  two  benefits  directly 
affect  the  candidates.  First,  these  sessions  encourage 
employee  acceptance  of  the  testing  process.  The  testing 
agency  can  describe  and  "sell"  the  testing  process  and  dispel 
myths  and  rumors  by  providing  accurate  information  about  the 
process.  Explaining  how  someone  was  evaluated  and  the  way 
they  were  evaluated  may  enable  you  to  avoid  expensive 
litigation.  This  approach  can  be  particularly  helpful  when 
you  explain  the  use  of  the  job  analysis  and  SMEs,  and  that 
evaluations  are  based  strictly  on  observable  behaviors. 
Finally,  seeking  feedback  from  candidates  during  the  feedback 
sessions  and  applying  their  suggestions  will  encourage 
employee  acceptance  of  the  testing  process  and  can  lead  to 
the  second  benefit-improved  testing  procedures. 

The  feedback  sessions  can  improve  testing  procedures  by 
providing  an  opportunity  to  reevaluate  procedures  every  time 
they  are  conducted  and  by  motivating  the  assessor/developer 
to  adequately  justify  all  ratings.  During  feedback,  the  job 
simulation  administrators  can  seek  input  on  improving  the 
process  from  the  candidates  who  have  just  participated. 
Since  one  of  the  assessors  will  be  giving  feedback, , there  is 
more  motivation  to  accurately  document  and  justify  ratings  of 
behaviors  during  the  evaluation  process.  Using  the  rating 
forms  for  feedback  purposes  also  helps  the  assessor/ developer 
identify  areas  for  improvement  on  the  rating  forms. 

The  training  and  feedback  sessions  help  candidates  prepare 
for  the  testing  process  and  also  serve  as  an  employee 
development  tool.  With  proper  training,  everyone  can  know 
what  is  expected  of  them  before  they  attend  the  job 
simulation.  This  knowledge  helps  build  self  confidence 
because  the  candidates  feel  better  prepared  for  the  testing 
process.  The  training  and  feedback  can  also  be  used  as  an 
affirmative  action  tool  as  it  helps  motivated  minorities  to 
become  better  prepared. 
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Not  only  are  candidates  better  prepared  for  the  job 
simulation,  but  the  feedback  and  training  can  be  used  as  an 
employee  training  tool  because  principles  and  information 
from  training  and  feedback  can  be  applied  on  the  job.  The 
feedback  sessions  can  be  used  as  an  employee  development  tool 
by  helping  candidates  identify  strengths,  weaknesses  and 
areas  in  which  to  seek  further  education,  experience,  and/or 
training.  Departmental  deficiencies  and  training  needs  can 
also  be  identified  when  many  candidates  exhibit  the  same 
weaknesses  or  deficiencies.  This  is  accomplished  through 
careful  and  close  interaction  between  SMEs  and  exercise 
developers  producing  not  only  a  good  indication  of  carefully 
researched  desirable  job  behaviors  but  also  a  practical 
exercise  that  demonstrates  preferred  job  behaviors  to  the 
candidate. 


THE  BAD 


Reasons  given  for  not  conducting  training  and  feedback 
sessions  vary  from  concerns  with  reducing  validity  and 
defensirility  of  the  testing  process  to  the  argument  that  a 
testing  division  should  test  and  leave  the  training  to  the 
trainers.  There  is  some  concern  that  training  and  feedback 
may  reduce  validity.  If  candidates  know  the  content  and 
criteria  of  the  testing  process,  they  may  adopt  a  testing 
strategy  which  is  different  from  their  normal  management 
strategy.  This  could  result  in  improving  test  performance 
without  improving  job  performance.  The  people  who  take 
advantage  of  the  training  and  feedback  sessions  may  have  an 
advantage  over  those  who  do  not.  You  may  also  invite 
challenges  to  scoring  procedures  or  other  weaknesses  in  your 
process.  The  last  argument  is  that  the  role  of  management 
training  belongs  to  the  training  bureaus  in  the  Police  and 
Fire  Divisions,  not  Civil  Service. 


THE  UGLY 
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The  ugly  side  of  job  simulation  training  is  where  an  outside 
consultant  or  someone  within  the  Division  of  Police  or  Fire 
takes  the  most  motivated  candidates,  or  the  ones  with  enough 
money,  and  trains  them  for  success  on  the  job  simulation. 
This  is  one  more  reason  to  conduct  your  own  training  program. 
You  should  control  the  training  process  by  insuring  the 
training  is  available  to  everyone,  and  controlling  the  type 
of  information  disseminated. 
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CURRENT  TRAINING  PROCESS 


Our  current  training  process  is  a  35  minute  videotaped 
presentation  that  is  made  available  to  everyone  regardless  of 
assignment  or  shift.  The  Division  of  Police  provides  the 
tape  to  interested  candidates.  The  Division  of  Fire  plays 
the  tape  over  their  local  access  television  station.  The 
topics  covered  on  the  training  tape  are:  history  of  job 
simulations;  job  analysis  process;  assessing  procedures; 
types  of  exercises;  assessor  training  and  composition; 
advantages  of  videotaping  exercises;  feedback  process;  and 
pointers  on  how  to  prepare  •  and  present  yourself.  The 
pointers  are  the  main  reason  that  the  candidates  watch  the 
tape,  therefore,  the  pointers  are  at  the  end  of  the  tape. 


CURRENT  FEEDBACK  PROCESS 

The  feedback  process  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The  first 
part  is  an  overview  and  request  for  suggestions  for 
improvement.  The  second  part  is  specific  feedback  on  each 
individual  exercise. 

The  overview  is  conducted  by  the  Chief  Examiner.  The  general 
feedback  given  is  an  explanation  of  the  numbers  and  the 
rating  process.  The  candidate  is  then  shown  how  he/she  did 
relative  to  everyone  else.  The  Chief  Examiner  uses  this 
session  to  relax  the  candidates  and  put  them  into  the  right 
frame  of  mind.  Since  candidates  are  often  suspicious  and 
defensive  and  want  to  try  to  convince  you  why  they  should  get 
higher  scores,  it  is  necessary  to  explain  that  ratings  will 
not  be  changed  and  that  they  need  to  have  an  open  mind  and 
listen  to  their  feedback  and  the  reasons  they  scored  as  they 
did.  It  is  explained  that  this  is  their  time  to  learn  how  to. 
do  better  the  next  time  they  face  a  similar  situation  whether 
it  is  during  a  job  simulation  or  on  the  job.  They  are  also: 
informed  that  the  feedback  will  be  tailored  to  their  needs., 
In  other  words,  if  they  wish  to  review  tapes  of  their 
performance  and  get  specific  feedback,  or  if  they  just  want 
to  find  out  what  they  did  poorly,  we  will  accommodate  them. 
This  session  is  concluded  with  a  request  for  feedback  from 
the  candidate.  As  stated  earlier,  valuable  information  can 
be  gleaned  at  this  point.  The  candidate  is  also  given  an 
opportunity  to  blow  off  steam  by  complaining  to  the  Chief 
Examiner  rather  than  attacking  staif  members  during  the  next 
phase  of  the  feedback  process. 
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The  specific  feedback  is  performed  by  the  analyst  who 
coordinated  the  development  of  that  particular  exercise. 
That  analyst  was  the  project  coordinator  who  worked  with  SMEs 
in  developing  the  exercises  and  rating  scales.  That  analyst 
understands  the  exercise  intimately  and  was  involved  in  the 
assessing  as  the  assessor  team  leader.  The  use  of  videotaped 
performance  for  feedback  gives  the  candidate  an  exact  record 
of  their  specific  behaviors.  There  are  typically  three 
exercises  on  a  job  simulation  so  the  candidate  gets  specific 
feedback  from  three  different  analysts. 


Job  simulations  produce  a  wealth  of  behaviorally  anchored 
job-related  information  which  needs  to  be  used  to  its  full 
potential.  Candidate  training  and  feedback  are  two  ways  to 
make  job  simulations  more  valuable  to  participants  and  to  the 
organization.  This  paper  is  designed  to  assist  someone 
considering  candidate  training  and  feedback  and  to  stimulate 
discussion  of  the  pros  and  cons  of  job  simulation  feedback 
and  training  so  that  other  agencies  can  make  an  intelligent 
and  informed  decision  on  whether  or  not  to  implement  training 
and  feedback  with  their  job  simulations. 
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Abstract 

IPMAAC  recently  sponsored  a  job  analysis  of  the  area  of  personnel  assessment  Using  graduate  catalogs  of  24 
PhD.  granting  institutions,  with  clarification  from  those  institutions  where  necessary,  likely  recruitment  sources  for 
applicants  with  the  knowledge  and  skills  derived  from  the  job  analysis  were  identified.  Sought-after  skills  were 
cross-referenced  to  degree  programs  in  the  sampled  universities.  A  number  of  non-traditional  recruitment  sources 
were  noted. 

Questions  or  comments  may  be  addressed  to  Jeffrey  P.  Feuquay,  Assistant  Administrator,  Oklahoma  Office  of 
Personnel  Management,  Jim  Thorpe  Building,  Oklahoma  City,  OK  73105 
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A  Stopper's  Guide  to  Personnel  Assessment  Professionals 


Once  upon  a  time,  virtually  all  personnel  professionals  were  generalists;  they  recruited  and  screened  applicants, 
wrote  and  administered  tests,  set  pay  and  determined  what  job  classifications  to  allocate  specific  positions  to.  With 
the  ever-increasing  complexity  of  the  field,  generalists  are  all  but  extinct  Personnel  Assessment,  with  its  focus  on 
highly  technical,  other-worldly  issues,  and  its  extraordinary  load  of  regulations  and  professional  guidelines,  may  be 
the  most  specialized  of  the  specialties.  Issues  of  concern  to  Personnel  Assessment  Specialists  are  little  understood 
and  often  viewed  with  considerable  skepticism  by  their  co-workers  who  are  dealing  with  "real  world"  problems. 
While  their  technical  orientation  may  lead  to  an  "ivory  tower"  reputation,  it  also  has  the  effect  of  their  being  relied 
upon  to  perform  a  wide  variety  of  research,  evaluation  and  analysis  functions  beyond  the  traditional  scope  of 
assessment  In  fact,  until  recently,  there  was  very  limited  information  beyond  the  local  level  concerning  what 
Personnel  Assessment  Specialists  were  actually  involved  in.  However,  even  with  that  limited  information, 
difficulties  in  finding  candidates  had  led  many  Personnel  Assessment  Managers  to  the  conclusion  that  the  breadth 
of  highly  specialized  knowledge  and  skills  required  to  operate  in  those  diverse  environments  may  not  be  found 
within  the  applicants  from  traditional  sources. 

In  1983,  the  International  Personnel  Management  Association  Assessment  Council  (IPMAAC)  Board  of  Directors 
and  then-president  Barbara  Showers  established  the  IPMAAC  Job  Analysis  Task  Force.  Chaired  by  Ronald  A. 
Ash,  Ph.D.,  the  Task  Force  was  comprised  of  a  broad  cross-section  of  leaders  in  the  field  of  Personnel  Assessment. 
They  were  charged  with  conducting  a  comprehensive  job  analysis  for  the  set  of  functions  falling  under  the  rubric  of 
"personnel  assessment  specialist".  The  final  report,  issued  in  September,  1988,  was  based  on  the  analysis  of  the  435 
usable  surveys  which  were  returned  primarily  by  public  sector  personnel  assessment  specialists  from  the  local,  state 
and  federal  sectors. 

As  detailed  in  that  final  report,  the  analysis  resulted  in  the  retention  of  21 1  of  the  original  217  tasks,  clustered  in  IS 
task-based  job  dimensions.  The  activities  described  by  the  15  dimensions  were  named: 


1. 

General  personnel  assessment  management  and  supervisr.y 

2. 

Technical  personnel  assessment  management  and  supervisory 

3. 

Non  personnel  assessment  management  and  supervisory 

4. 

Information  exchange  and  communication 

5. 

Training  and  education 

6. 

Job  analysis,  description,  and  classification 

7. 

Selection  procedure  development 

8. 

Recruitment  and  preliminary  screening 

9. 

Applicant  evaluation  and  screening 

10. 

Basic  test/assessment  procedure  administration 

11. 

Assessment  center  development  and  management 

12. 

Selection  procedure  validation  research 

13. 

General  personnel  research 

14. 

General  data  analysis 

15. 

Equal  employment  opportunity,  affirmative  action,  and  related 

Table  1  of  the  report,  reprinted  here  as  Appendix  1,  provided  brief  descriptions  of  the  15  job  dimensions  and 
indicated  the  number  of  tasks  in  each  dimension. 
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The  purpose  of  this  informal  survey  was  to  identify  the  variety  of  degree  areas  from  which  candidates  might  be 
drawn  for  the  role  of  Personnel  Assessment  Specialist.  While  a  number  of  traditional  sources  came  to  the  fore,  the 
focus  of  this  preliminary  effort  was  the  identification  of  non-traditional  sources  of  applicants,  especially  of 
applicants  who  might  have  a  combination  of  measurement  skills  and  skills  in  a  complementary  area  that  would  have 
a  synergistic  effect  in  an  assessment  team. 

METHOD 

Graduate  catalogs  were  reviewed  for  24  Ph.D.  granting  institutions,  four  from  each  of  six  regions  of  the  United 
States:  Northwest,  Southwest,  North  Central,  South  Central,  Ncitheast  and  Southeast.  Those  universities  are  listed 
in  Appendix  2,  The  review  sought  gr  iuate-level  course  work  consistent  with  the  IPMAAC  Job  Analysis  and 
supportive  of  the  broader  role  being  played  by  personnel  assessment  specialists.  The  few  questions  concerning 
specific  course  content  and  focus  were  resolved  by  direct  contact  with  faculty  and  department  heads  at  the  various 
institutions.  From  the  review,  a  list  of  doctoral  degree  programs  and  the  courses  available  through  them  was 
developed. 

RESULTS 

Possibly  the  most  serious  problem  in  analyzing  the  data  obtained  was  one  that  personnel  assessment  specialists  face 
daily  if  they  are  involved  in  evaluating  education  and  experience.  That  is,  the  organization  of  educational 
institutions,  and  the  program  and  course  contents  are  highly  individualized.  This  problem  in  analysis  is  the  very 
problem  that  leads  to  difficulties  in  finding  recruitment  sources.  Courses  were  grouped  by  reported  content  and 
name  into  20  knowledge/skill  areas.  Basic  areas  are  necessarily  broad  and  may  overlap  or  encompass  the  content  of 
the  more  specific  advanced  anj  n.  The  identified  areas  are  listed  below, 

Knowledge/Skill  Areas 


1. 

Industrial/OrganizutionaiyPersonnel  Psychology;  Human  Factors;  Labor  Market  &  Staffing  Analysis 

2. 

Organizational/Systems  Behavior,  Development  and  Theory;  Program  Planning,  and  PoKcy  &  Decision 

Analysis;  Management/Supervision;  Industrial  Relations 

3. 

Personnel;  Human  Resources  Management,  Planning  &  Administration 

4. 

Basic  Statistics 

5. 

Advanced  Statistics:  Factor  Analysis,  Scaling,  IRT,  etc.;  Expert  Systems 

6. 

Research  &  Program  Evaluation 

7. 

Test  Construction;  Measurement;  Survey  Instrument  Development 

8. 

Recruitment,  Selection  &  Placement 

9. 

Labor  Relations;  Collective  Bargaining 

10. 

Personnel  &  Publx  Administration  Law;  AA-EEO 

11. 

Wage  &  Salary  Administration,  Compensation  &  Benefits 

12. 

Job/Task  Analysis 

13. 

Personality  &  Psychological  Appraisal  Techniques  &  Tools,  Psychophysics 

14. 

Behavior  Analysis,  Personality  Theory,  Performance  Appraisal 

15. 

Guidance  and  Counseling,  Career  Counseling  &  Improving  Life  Skill  Competencies 

16. 

Employment  Interviewing 

17. 

Human  Resource  Development/Training;  Adult  Education  &  Learning;  Instructional  Strategies  and 

Methods;  Instructional  Technology, 

18. 

Analysis/Improvement  of  Instruction;  Needs  Assessment,  Planning  and  Design 

19. 

Oral  Communication;  Public  Relations;  Business  Reporting  and  Technical  Writing 

20. 

Human  Relations;  Social  Psychology;  Group  Dynamics 

i7t; 


An  analogous  process  was  used  in  the  grouping  of  university  departments  and  majors,  and  resulted  in  12  degree 
areas.  The  first  four  degree  areas  (A  through  D)  were  most  often  seen  housed  within  colleges  of  education,  others 
were  administratively  housed  within  a  variety  of  colleges.  Although  administrative  reporting  relationships  were 
generally  based  on  content  of  the  various  degree  programs,  it  became  obvious  from  the  number  of  exceptions  that 
pragmatic  and  territorial  concerns  often  superseded  the  logical  connections.  For  that  reason,  names  or  key  words  of 
the  departments  are  preserved  to  allow  recruiters  an  appreciation  of  the  diversity t  and  to  facilitate  the  search  for  like 
departments  in  non-surveyed  universities. 

Department/Decree  Areas 

A.  General  Teacher  Education;  Education  Development;  Education  Policy  and  Administration 

B.  Curriculum  and  Instruction;  Instructional  Systems;  Curriculum,  Instruction  and  Evaluation 

C.  Applied  Behavioral  Studies  in  Education;  Educational  Specialist  in  Evaluation;  Educational  Psychology; 
Psychological  and  Quantitative  Foundations  of  Education;  Educational  Foundations,  Technology,  or 
Research;  Counseling  Psychology;  Adult  and  Human  Resources  Education;  Education  and  Human 
Development  Social  Contexts 

D.  Occupational  and  Adult  Education;  Vocational  Technical  Education;  Trade  and  Industrial  Education; 
Vocational  Teacher  and  Adult  Education 

E.  Home  Economics  Education 

F.  Management;  Business  Administration;  Public  Administration;  Planning,  Puolic  Policy  and  Management: 
Commerce  and  Industry;  Political  Science  and  Public  Administration 

G.  Psychology;  Industrial/Organizational  Psychology;  Family  Practice  and  Community  Health 

H.  Statistics 

I .  Economics  and  Labor 

J.        Industrial  Relations;  Human  Resources 

K.        Speech  and  Communications;  Public  Relations 

L.        English  as  a  Second  Language 


The  20  knowledge/skill  areas  were  cross-referenced  to  the  12  degree  areas  in  which  they  were  offered.  Table  1 
shows  the  percent  of  the  surveyed  universities  offering  the  listed  knowledge/skill  areas  through  each  of  the  12 
degree  areas.  Using  Table  1,  a  recruiter  will  note  that  applicants  with  skills  in  area  16,  Employment  Interviewing, 
are  most  likely  to  have  gained  those  skills  in  decree  areas  D  or  C,  both  of  which  are  within  the  Education  arena. 
Analogous  conclusions  can  be  reached  for  other  sought-after  skills. 


DISCUSSION 

This  may  be  considered  only  the  most  cursory  of  reviews  of  recruitment  sources.  It  does,  however,  emphasize  the 
diversity  of  degree  programs  which  appear  to  provide  graduates  with  the  skills  needed  to  build  a  comprehensive 
personnel  assessment  program.  It  is  hoped  that  others  involved  in  the  search  for  new  personnel  assessment 
specialists  will  add  to  the  list  of  sources,  and  will  undertake  a  thorough  survey  of  university  programs.  That 
additional  information  would  best  benefit  the  field  if  it  were  also  used  as  a  tool  for  informing  universities  of  die 
skills  we  seek  for  them  to  provide. 
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Departments 


Skill 

A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

I 

J 

K 

L 

Areas 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

17 

42 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

2 

12 

4 

17 

4 

0 

67 

33 

0 

4 

8 

4 

0 

3 

4 

0 

8 

4 

0 

67 

4 

0 

8 

12 

4 

0 

4 

21 

0 

62 

8 

4 

58 

79 

4 

4 

12 

12 

4 

5 

4 

o 

29 

0 

0 

4 

21 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

25 

8 

50 

12 

4 

29 

38 

4 

0 

0 

0 

C 

7 

21 

8 

58 

0 

0 

4 

75 

0 

0 

4 

0 

4 

8 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

12 

8 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

4 

4 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

8 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

n 

4 

29 

0 

0 

0 

67 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

4 

4 

12 

0 

0 

0 

42 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

15 

17 

0 

33 

8 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16 

0 

0 

8 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

17 

17 

4 

17 

17 

0 

12 

12 

0 

0 

V 

0 

0 

18 

21 

8 

42 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

19 

8 

0 

0 

4 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

4 

8 

4 

20 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Approximate  Percent  of  Surveyed  Universities  with  Departments 
Offering  Course  Work  Applicable  to  Each  Skill  Area 

TABLE  1 
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APPENDIX  1 


Task-Based  Job  Dimensions  Derived  from  Cluster  Analysis 
of  the  1PMAAC  Personnel  Assessment  Specialist  Task  Inventory  Data 
(Tabic  1  of  the  IPMAAC  Job  Analysis  Report) 


1.  General  Personnel  Assessment  Management  and  Supervisory  Activities 

Managing  a  work  unit:  Setting  unit  goals  and  objectives,  assigning  responsibilities,  monitoring  progress, 
evaluating  performance  of  staff,  providing  feedback  and  counseling,  serving  as  liaison  with  other 
organizational  work  units,  etc.  (23  tasks) 

2.  Technical  Personnel  Assessment  Management  and  Supervisory  Activities 

Supervising  the  development  and  use  of  personnel  assessment  tools,  and  monitoring  their  effectiveness  from 
a  technical/managerial  standpoint;  supervising  personnel  assessment  research;  evaluating  compliance  of 
personnel  assessment  program  with  laws  and  regulations;  making  tecommendauons  as  required.  (13  tasks) 

3.  Non-personnel  Assessment  Management  and  Supervisory  Activities 

Supervising  programs  or  projects  in  areas  other  than  personnel  assessment:  Planning,  budgeting  and 
evaluating  programs  in  general  personnel  or  other  areas;  supervising  areas  such  as  payroll,  staffing, 
classification,  etc.  (8  tasks) 

4.  Information  Exchange  and  Communication  Activities 

Engaging  in  general  information  exchange,  whether  orally  or  in  writing:  Responding  to  letters,  questions, 
complaints,  phone  calls,  attending  informational  meetings,  writing  routine  correspondence,  making  requests 
for  information,  etc.  (1 1  tasks) 

5.  Training  and  Education  Activities 

Developing  and  implementing  training  programs:  Assessing  training  needs  and  designing  programs  in 
response  to  them;  conducting  training  programs  in  personnel/human  resource  management  or  other  areas. 

(34  ta*Vs) 

6.  Job  Analysis,  Description  and  Classification  Activities 

CoUecting  and  analyzing  job  information  through  a  wide  variety  of  job  analysis  techniques  (interviews, 
panels,  brainstorming  sessions,  questionnaires,  etc.);  using  job  information  to  write  job  descriptions  and 
make  classification  decisions.  (17  tasks) 

7.  Selection  Procedure  Development  Activities 

Developing  job-related  testing  devices  (written,  oral,  interview,  evaluations  of  training/experience, 
performance  tests,  etc.);  performing  content  validation  research;  Mministering  tests  and  analyzing  their 
results.  (21  tasks) 
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8.  Recruitment  and  Preliminary  Screening  Activities 

Planning,  developing  and  implementing  recruiting  programs:  Defining  labor  market,  selecting  advertising 
media,  preparing  and/or  reviewing  recruiting  materials,  writing  ads,  communicating  with  job  applicants 
directly,  etc.  (10  tasks) 

9.  Applicant  Evaluation  and  Screening  Activities 

Reviewing  and  screening  basic  applicant  data  (application,  resume,  interview  form,  background  data)  and 
using  these  data  to  make  basic  decisions  such  as  applicant's  eligibility,  qualifications  or  rating.  (7  tasks) 

10.  Basic  Test/Assessment  Procedure  Administration  Activities 

Coordinating  the  administration  and  scoring  of  tests.  Making  arrangements  for  test  scheduling  and 
administration,  and  scoring/tabulating  and/or  reporting  results.  (10  tasks) 

11.  Assessment  Center  Development  and  Management  Activities 

Planning  and  organizing  assessment  center  activities:  Developing  assessment  center  exercises  or 
procedures;  selecting,  instructing,  training  and/or  briefing  test  administrators,  raters,  participants  and/or 
candidates.  (6  tasks) 

12.  Selection  Procedure  Validation  Research  Activities 

Conducting  empirical  validation  research  activities:  Reviewing  research  literature  and  job  analysis  data; 
selecting  predictor  and  criterion  measures  and  sample  to  be  studied;  conducting  statistical  analysis  to 
determine  validity;  writing  research  reports  to  document  validity,  utility,  etc.  (22  tasks) 

13.  General  Personnel  Research  Activities 

Performing  activities  related  to  personnel  research,  other  than  the  research  itself:  Identifying  research 
topics;  writing  research  proposals;  discussing  projects  and/or  findings  with  colleagues,  clients  or  managers; 
implementing  findings.  (4  tasks) 

14.  General  Data  Analysis  Activities 

Performing  statistical  analyses  on  research  data:  Designing  forms  to  collect,  code  or  tabulate  data;  applying 
computer  programs  or  other  means  for  analyzing  the  data;  and  interpreting  the  results.  (8  tasks) 

15.  Equal  Employment  Opportunity,  Affirmative  Action  and  Related  Activities 

Reviewing  assessment  procedures  for  compliance  with  the  laws,  regulations  and  principles  of  affirmative 
action  and  EEO:  Reviewing  recruitment  and  testing  practices  for  EEO/AA  compliance;  investigating  or 
responding  to  complaints;  developing  or  monitoring  EEO/AA  plans;  counseling  supervisors  and  employees 
on  EEO/AA  matters.  (17  tasks) 
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APPENDIX  2 


Ph.D.  Granting  Institutions  Reviewed  (N=24) 


NORTHWEST  SOUTHWEST 

University  of  ioaho  Arizona  State  University 

University  of  Oregon  University  of  California  -  Los  Angeles 

Washington  Stale  University  Stanford  University 

University  of  Wyoming  University  of  California  -  Santa  Barbara 


NORTH  CENTRAL 

University  of  Minnesota 
University  of  Nebraska-Lincoln 
University  of  Illinois-Chicago 
University  of  Indiana 


SOUTH  CENTRAL 

Oklahoma  State  University 
Louisiana  State  University 
University  of  Missouri  -  Columbia 
Texas  A  and  M 


NORTHEAST 

University  of  Rochester 
University  of  Connecticut 
University  of  Maine 
City  University  -  New  York 


SOUTHEAST 

Duke  University 
Florida  State  University 
I  diversity  of  Alabama 
North  Carolina  State  University 
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Innovations  in  Peace  Officer  Selection: 
The  California  Highway  Patrol  Experience 


ABSTRACT 


This  paper  presents  the  California  Highway  Patrol's  (CHP) 
approach  and  successes  over  the  past  three  years  with  developing 
and  implementing  a  new  and  more  discriminating  selection  process 
for  State  Traffic  Officers  (STO)  with  higher  job-related 
screening  standards.    This  new  selection  process  has  resulted  in 
a  significantly  increased  Academy  pass  rate  for  Hispanic  and 
black  State  Traffic  Officer  (STO)  Cadets  which  has  allowed  the 
CHP  to  approach  an  ethnically  balanced  STO  workforce.    For  the 
nine  years  prior  to  implementing  the  new  selection  process,  the 
screening  standards  for  STO  had  been  continually  reduced  in  an 
attempt  to  increase  ethnic  representation.    While  the  ethnic 
composition  of  Academy  classes  did  increase  under  this  past 
approach,  the  Academy  attrition  rate  for  those  targeted  ethnic 
groups  of  Cadets  also  steadily  increased  which  negated  achieving 
an  ethnically  balanced  workforce.    With  the  new  higher  screening 
standards  this  trend  has  been  successfully  reversed. 
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Innovations  in  Peace  Officer  Selection: 
The  California  Highway  Patrol  Experience 


This  paper  presents  the  California  Highway  Patrol's  (CHP) 
approach  and  successes  over  the  past  three  years  with  a  new  and 
more  discriminating  reading  and  writing  abilities  screening 
process  for  the  entry-level  State  Traffic  Officer  (STO) 
position,  STO  Cadet.    It  was  possible  to  implement  this  new 
selection  process  in  1987  because  the  CHP  received  fully 
decentralized  "testing"  authority  for  the  STO  classification. 
These  new  higher  screening  standards  have  resulted  in  a 
significantly  increased  Academy  nass  rate  for  ethnic  minority 
Cadets  which  has  allowed  the  CHP  to  more  quickly  approach  an 
ethnically  balanced  STO  workforce.    Before  describing  the  new 
selection  written  examination,  a  brief  historical  perspective 
focusing  on  a  major  problem  not  uncommon  to  peace  officer 
selection,  and  the  one  problem  most  associated  with  the  CHP's 
prior  process,  will  be  presented. 


Historical  Perspective 

For  the  nim    nars  prior  to  1987,  the  CHP  had  experienced  a 
continual  reduction  in  entry-level  screening  standards, 
primarily  in  the  existing  written  examination,  for  the  STO  Cadet 
position.    This  reduction  was  directed  by  an  oversight  agency  in 
an  attempt  to  increase  the  STO  classification's  ethnic  minority 
representation.    While  lowering  standards  did  increase  the 
ethnic  minority  representation  of  STO  Cadets  in  Academy  classes, 
the  Academy .attrition  rate  for  those  targeted  ethnic  groups  also 
steadily  increased.    This  increase  occured  at  a  disproportionate 
rate  to  non-minority  STO  r.dets,  which  negated  the  CHP's  goal  of 
achieving  an  ethnically  balanced  workforce. 

Starting  in  1978,  and  continuing  through  1986,  the  selection 
utility  of  the  entry- level  STO  Cadet  written  examination  was 
progressively  reduced  through  the  following  steps,    First,  wh^-. 
started  as  an  120  item  written  examination  was  ultimately  pared 
down  tc  a  60  j tern  examination  wit  lout  any  analysis  to  support 
the  validity  of  this  action.     Further,  over  this  same  time 
period,  the  examination's  more  difficult  and  discriminating 
items  were  removed.     Finally,  the  process  for  setting  the 
written  examination's  pass  point  devolved  to  the  point  where 
job-relatedness  was  not  considered.     Instead,  the  sole  emphasis 
was  placed  on  minimising  the  examination's  adverse  effect  on 
ethnic  minority  applicants  when  setting  the  pass  point. 
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By  1986  the  STO  Cadet  written  examination's  lack  of  test  utility 
had  resulted  in  a  selection  process  that  did  not  discriminate 
between  those  applicants  who  did,  or  did  not,  possess  adequate 
reading  and/or  writing  skills.    These  skills  were  necessary  for 
STO  Cadets  to  successfully  complete  the  academic  courses  at  the 
CHP's  20  week  Academy.    Once  again,  the  written  examination  had 
been  continually  diluted  in  an    attempt  to  increase  the  STO 
•."  ssif ication' s  ethnic  minority  representation.    The  following 
v    .mple  describes  the  Cadet  academic  attrition  problems 
experienced  at  the  CHP's  Academy  due  to  the  reduced  entry- level 
selection  standards  associated  with  the  low  utility  written 
examination. 

The  last  Academy  class  of  1986  (there  are  five  classes  per  year) 
experienced  a  50  percent  Cadet  overall  attrition  rate  (28  Of 
56).     Specifically,  the  Cadet  attrition  rates  by  ethnicity  for 
this  class  were:    Hispanic  -  70  percent  (7  of  10);    B3ac^-  -  80 
percent  (4  of  5);    Asian  -  50  percent  (1  of  2);  end,  White  -  41 
percent  (16  of  39).     Clearly,  even  though  years  of  lowering 
selection  standards  did  increase  the  total  number  of  ethnic 
minority  STO  Cadet  applicants  available  to  be  hired  into  the 
Academy,  this  approach  also  screened-in  applicants  without  the 
necessary  skills  to  successfully  complete  the  Academy.    As  a 
result,  Academy  attrition  rates  for  targeted  ethnic  minority 
groups  steadily  increased  at  a  disproportionate  rate. 
Regretfully,  this  was  counterproductive  to  the  CHP's  goal  of 
achieving  an  ethnically  balanced  workforce. 

In  conclusion,  lowering  selection  standards,  specifically  on  a 
written  examination  that  is  utilized  to  screen  for  reading  and 
writing  ability,  has  proven  to  be  extremely  unproductive  in 
increasing  the  STO  classification's  ethnic  minority 
representation  at  the  CHP.     It  seems  only  reasonable  that  this 
conclusion  can  be  generalized  to  many  peace  officer  selection 
processes  where  a  training  academy  is  one  success  criterion.  It 
is  also  important  to  note  how  unfair  it  is  to  peace  officer 
applicants,  regardless  of  ethnic  group,  to  be  administered  a 
written  examination  that  lacks  the  utility  to  screen  in  only 
those  individuals  with  a  reasonable  chance  of  success  at  the 
academy.    To  do  so  is  unfair  to  all  applicants  who  quit  their 
prior  jobs  with  the  intention  of  starting  a  new  career  at  an 
academy  yet  stand  no  chance  of  success  because  of  their 
inadequate  ability. 


New  Selection  Process 

In  1987,  when  the  CHP  received  fully  decentralized  "testing" 
authority  for  t^e  STO  classification,  a  new  discriminating,  high 
utility,  and  job-related  selection  process  was  implemented  for 
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screening  entry-level  STO  Cadet  applicants.    This  new  process 
relied  on  the  significant  strengths  of  the  "Entry-Levol  Law 
Enforcement  Test  Battery"  and  the  new  "Essay  Test"  developed  by 
Richard  Honey  at  the  Commission  on  Peace  Officer  Standards  and 
Training  (POST).    The  "Test  Battery",  which  is  utilised  by 
numerous  agencies  in  California,  contains  a  total  of  115  items 
that  measure:    Writing  Ability  -  45  items  covering  clarity, 
vocabulary,  and  spelling;  and,  Reading  Ability  -  30  multiple 
choice  items  based  on  reading  paragraphs,  and  40  CLOZE  items 
based  on  restoring  deleted  words.    The  "Essay  Test",  which  is 
utilized  by  only  one  other  agency,  is  a  written  exercise  that  is 
two  or  three  paragraphs  in  length.    This  is  a  hclistically 
scored  exercise  where  applicants  describe,  and  then  explain  the 
significance  of,  a  specified  life  event. 

The  CHP  had  been  working  with  POST  amce  1978  in  an  effort  to 
develop  predictive  validity  statistics  for  the  "Entry-Level  Law 
Enforcement  Test  Battery"  as  justification  to  one  day  use  this 
selection  examination  for  STO  Cadet  applicants .    The  nine  years 
of  research  completed  prior  to  1987  had  clearly  shown  that  the 
POST  "Test  Battery"  would  be  valid,  of  high  utility,  and 
statistically  significant  in  its  ability  to  predict  academically 
successful  and  unsuccessful  STO  Cadets  at  the  Academy. 

After  the  POST  "Test  Battery"  and  "Essay  Test"  were  implemented 
in  1987  to  screen  STO  Cadet  applicants,  the  CHP  h?s  seen  a 
significant  decrease  in  Academy  attrition.     Specifically,  the 
Academy's  overall  average  attrition  rate  of  35  percent  for  the 
years  prior  to  1987,  has  been  reduced  to  an  average  attrition 
rate  of  12  percent.    Of  equal  importance  is  the  fact  that  there 
are  no  longer  any  significant  differences  between  the  various 
ethnic  groups'  Academy  attrition  rates.    Moreover,  it  should  be 
noted  that  no  other  major  changes  were  made  to  the  STO  Cadet 
selection  process  during  this  time  period.    Therefore,  these 
significant  reductions  in  attrition  can  be  directly  related  to 
the  POST  Tests'  high  utility.     In  addition,  this  reduction  in 
Academy  attrition  has  saved  the  CHP  over  a  million  dollars  each 
year  by  minimizing  the  monetary  loss  spent  during  the  selection 
process  on  unqualified  STO  Cadets  who  ultimately  fail  the 
Academy . 


Discussion 

Based  on  the  CHP's  experience,  lowering  standards  on  written 
examinations  designed  to  screen  for  reading  and  writing  ability 
is  unproductive  when  the  sole  purpose  is  to  increase  ethnic 
minority  representation  in  the  workforce.    On  the  other  hand, 
driven  by  today's  political  climate  which  dictates  an  ethnically 
balanced  peace  officer  workforce,  many  agencies  are  reducing 
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selection  standards  in  an  attempt  to  increase  their  ethnic 
minority  applicant  pool  with  the  specific  goal  of  also 
increasing  their  ethnic  minority  workforce  representation.  The 
CHP's  experience  indicates  that  when  a  police  officer  selection 
process  includes  a  job-related  training  academy  as  the  final 
success  criterion,  then  lowering  selection  standards  is 
counterproductive.    The  preferred  solution  is  to  utilize  a  high 
utility  screening  process  which  reduces  Academy  attrition  across 
all  ethnic  groups  and  moves  the  agency  towards  a  more  balanced 
workforce. 


Recent  Innovations  In  Public  Sector  Assessment 


6/26/90  IPMAAC  Symposia 


Introduction  -  by  Charles  F.  Sproule 

The  purpose  of  this  session  is  to  provide  a  brief  summary  and  some  illustrative 
examples  from  a  report  prepared  at  the  request  of  the  IPMA  Assessment  Council 
(IPMAAC)  President  for  the  National  Commission  on  Testing  and  Public  Policy 
(NCOT&PP). 

The  NCOT&PP  is  a  Ford  Foundation  funded  "blue-ribbon"  body  of  leaders  in  education, 
training ,  human  resources  development ,  public  and  private  sector  employment,  military 
personnel  policy,  government  and  law-    The  Commission  conducted  a  study  of  the  role 
of  testing  in  the  allocation  of  educational,  training,  and  employment  opportunities. 
The  Commission  obtained  information  for  its  report  by  inviting  papers,  and  sponsoring 
hearings,  seminars  and  meetings. 

The  NCOT&PP' s  "mandate"  has  been  to: 

-  "investigate  trends,  practices,  and  impacts  of  the  use  of  standardized 
testing  instruments  and  other  forms  of  assessment  in  schools,  the  work 
place,  and  the  military 

-  recommend  improvements  in  testing  that  would  promote  the  identification  and 
nurturing  of  talent,  especially  among  racial,  ethnic,  and  linguistic 
minorities. " 

In  December  1988,  the  NCOT&PP  invited  IPMAAC  to  submit  two  papers.    Both  are  being 
published  as  Personnel  Assessment  Monographs  by  IPMAAC.    One  is  "Recent  Innovations 
In  Public  Sector  Assessment"  which  was  mailed  to  IPMAAC  members  in  June  of  1990.  The 
other,  which  was  prepared  by  Dr.  Joel  Wieser,  Dr.  Nancy  Abrams,  and  Dr.  Sally  McAttee 
(the  n3p*s  of  IPMAAC)  is  "Employment  Testing:    A  Public  Sector  Viewpoint." 

The  "Recent  Innovations"  paper  was  submitted  to  NCOT&PP  in  June  1989.    It  was 
prepared  based  on  information  gathered  through: 

-  a  survey  of  47  IPMAAC  members  and  a  request  to  all  IPMAAC  members  in  the 
December  1988  issue  of  Assessment  Council  News 

-  a  review  of  IPMAAC  Conference  proceedings  since  1980 

-  a  literature  review  of  public-sector  assessment  related  literature 

The  "Recent  Innovations  ..."  paper  was  authored  by  Charles  F.  Sproule.    Many  IPMAAC 
members  contributed  to  the  paper.    Four  of  the  contributors  will  make  presentations 
today  on  material  they  supplied  for  the  paper.    The  paper  was  also  reviewed  by  three 
IPMAAC  officers  (Joanne  Adams,  Dr.  Nancy  Abrams  and  Dr.  Barbara  Showers)  and  by  three 
NCOT&PP  reviewers  (Kaye  Evleth,  Dr.  R4*hard  Reilly  and  Dr.  Lila  Quero)  before  it  was 
finalized. 
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The  paper  presents  "state  of  the  art"  information  on  a  variety  of  public  personnel  - 
assessment  methods  and  innovations  including: 

Selected  Assessment  Methods 
Minimum  Qualifications 
Ratings  of  Experience  and  Training 
Biodata 

Structured  Oral  Examinations 

Work  Simulation,  Work  Sample,  and  Performance  Tests 

Selected  Federal  Assessment  Innovations 

Application  of  Technology  to  Assessment 
Use  of  Video 
Use  of  Computers 

Use  of  Test  Scores 

Legal  Provisions  to  Encourage  Innovations  and 
Research  and  Demonstration  Projects 

Employment  Testing  of  Persons  with  Disabilities, 
and  Employment  Programs  for  the  Disabled 

The  findings  and  recommendations  contained  in  the  report  are  those  of  the  author,  and 
may  not  reflect  the  views  of  contributors,  IPMA,  IPMAACr  the  reviewers,  or  the 
author's  employer. 

Following  is  a  brief  summary  of  findings  from  the  "Recent  Innovations"  paper: 

Brief  Summary  of  Findings 

Selected  Assessment  Methods 

A  wide  variety  of  assessment  procedures  are  used  in  the  public  service.  There 
has  been  an  evolution  of  methods  and  leaps  in  our  knowledge  about  them  in  the 
past  decade. 

Minimum  Qualifications  (MQ) 

The  content  validity  model  has  been  applied  to  MQ  development. 
Alternatives  to  traditional  MQ*s  have  been  developed. 

Ratings  or  Training  &  Experience 

Research  has  identified  methods  with  higher  validity  than  traditional 
methods,  and  which  appear  less  likely  to  screen  out  minorities. 

Biodata 

Research  shows  high  levels  of  validity  for  a  wide  variety  of  jobs  and 
criteria  of  success  with  low  or  no  adverse  impact.    Biodata  is 
beginning  to  have  increased  use  in  the  public  sector  despite  the 
variety  of  problems  associated  with  this  method.    An  example  is  the 
Federal  governments  use  for  entry  level  professional  occupations. 

Structured  Oral  Examinations 

Application  of  the  content  validity  model  has  been  standard  practice 
in  public  sector  oral  assessment.    These  procedures  have  recently  been 
"discovered"  by  private  sector  practitioners.    Recent  research  shows 
high  levels  of  validity  and  low  or  no  group  differences. 
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Work  Simulation ,  Work  Sample  &  Performance  Tests 

Wide  range  of  occupations  and  requirements  being  assessed  with  many 
methodologies.  High  applicant  acceptance,  high  job  relatedness  and 
validity,  and  low  or  no  group  difference  when  compared  to  paper  and 
pencil  tests* 

Selected  Federal  Assessment  Innovations 

These  include:  revisions  in  entry-level  testing,  logic-based  measurement,  work 
force  quality  assessment.  The  paper  contains  information  on  the  role  of  OPM  in 
assessment  innovations,  reviews  of  federal  hiring  and  assessment  practices,  and 
the  problems  and  contributions  of  OPM  in  assessment. 

Application  of  Technology  to  Assessment 

Reviews  the  application  of  video  and  computer  technology  to  assessment  (e.g. 
job-previews,  job  simulations,  candidate  orientation,  training  of  examiners, 
item  banking,  rapid  applicant  tracking  and  processing,  etc).    A  number  of  public 
sector  studies  have  shown  high  applicant  acceptance  and  low  adverse  impact  for 
computer  and  video  based  assessment. 

Use  of  Test  Scores 

There  has  been  movement  away  from  use  of  tests  on  an  absolute  ranking  basis. 
Guidelines  for  the  use  of  test  scores  which  generally  advocate  the  use  of  test 
scores  for  personnel  selection  or  a  category  or  banding  bases  have  been 
proposed. 

Legal  Provisions  to  Encourage  Innovations  and  Research  and  Demonstration  Projects 
Laws  and  regulations  have  been  established  in  a  few  jurisdictions  to  allow 
waiver  of  employment  and  training  regulations  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging 
research,  demonstration,  and  innovations  to  improve  selection  and  other 
personnel  procedures.    Unfortunately,  funding  for  these  efforts  has  been 
minimal . 

Employment  Testing  of  Persons  with  Disabilities,  and  Employment  Programs  for  the 
Disabled 

A  va.viety  of  efforts  exist  in  the  public  sector  to  modify  testing  procedures  so 
they  fairly  assess  special  candidate  groups.    These  efforts  are  described. 
IPMAAC  had  published  Model  Guidelines  for  Accommodated  Testing  of  the  Disabled. 

Some  public  sector  jurisdictions  have  developed  programs  to  provide  jobs, 
training,  and  other  support  to  applicants  with  special  needs. 


SUMMARY  OF  KEY  FINDING 

Recent  research  results  demonstrate  that  we  have  identified  assessment  methods  which 
can  contribute  to  efficiency,  economy  and  increased  productivity,  as  well  as  minimize 
test  score  differences  between  majority  and  minority  groups.    H^-^ver,  ii  general, 
increasing  the  fairness  and  flexibility  of  assessment  methods,  .        any  improvement, 
often  results  in  increased  cost.    Procedures  with  high  validity  und  low  or  no  adverse 
impact  are  usually  more  expensive  to  develop  and  administer,  and  more  time  consuming 
to  carry  out  than  traditional  testing  methods.    Public  policy  makers  need  to  commit 
the  resources  which  will  allow  increased  use  of  procedures  with  high  validity  and  low 
or  no  adverse  impact. 


.Some  of  the  possible  reasons  why  the  alternative  measurement  methods  identified  may, 
have  less  adverse  impact  than  traditional  multiple-choice  tests  are: 


-  they  allow  for  diverse  responses 

-  they  arc  often  presented  in  formats  other  than  the  traditional  papsr  and 
pencil  format 

-  the  training  provided  to  raters 

-  the  representation  of  minorities  in  the  ratev  group 

Two  differenv  trends  evident  in  the  field  are  the  use  of  tailored  job-specific  tests 
based  upon  the  content  validity  model,  and  the  use  of  tailored  general  ability  tests 
for  groupings  of  jobs  and  the  conduct  of  criterion~x*e3&ted  and  validity 
generalization  studies  of  such  ability  tests • 

Presentations  by  symposia  presenters 


SUMMARY  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS  TO  NCOT&PP 

1.  Encourage  the  expansion  of  innovation,  research  and  diversity  in  employment 
testing  improvement  efforts.    Promote  increased  funding  for  such  efforts. 
Recommend: 

-  clear  consistent  policy  directions 

-  increased  intergovernmental  reoperation 

-  expansion  of  resources  applied  to  assessment  improvement  efforts 

-  adoption  of  laws  and  regulations  which  allow  for  innovation 

-  adoption  of  guidelines  on  test  modification  and  accommodation 

-  encourage  special  employment  and  training  programs 

2.  Increase  use  of  and  research  on  a$sa&sm«ant  methods  which  have  high  levels  of 
validity  and  low  or  no  adverse  impact. 


3.    Recommend  public  policy  on  th*  appropri&te  use  of  tests  and  test  scores.    Use  of 
well  developed  tests  should  be  encouraged.    Rigid  reliance  on  test  scores  only 
should  be  discouraged. 


Summary  of 

Report  of  the  National  Commission  on  Testing  and  Public  Policy 

(NCOT&PP) 

From  Gatekeeper  to  Gateway:    Transforming  Testing  in  America 

Report  released  5/23/90 

WHY  TESTING  MUST  BE  TRANSFORMED; 

-  Host  concerned  with  over-reliance  on  group  -  administered,  paper  and  pencil  multiple 
choice  tests  used  to  allocate  initial  opportunities  in  education,  employment  and  the 
military. 

-  Many  current  practices  in  educational  and  employment  testing  stand  in  the  way  of 
efforts  to  identify  and  develop  talent,  and  to  improve  the  functioning  of  key 
social  institutions. 

-  A  test  score  alone  should  not  present  an  absolute  bar  to  opportunity. 


SUMMARY  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  NCOT&PP 

1.  Reorient  testing  to  promote  the  development  of  all  human  talent. 

2.  Redirect  testing  from  over-reliance  on  multiple  choice  tests  to  alternative  forms 
of  assessment. 

3.  Use  test  scores  only  when  they  differentiate  on  the  basis  of  characteristics 
relevant  to  the  opportunities  being  allocated. 

4.  The  more  test  scores  disproportionately  deny  opportunities  to  minorities ,  the 
greater  the  need  to  show  that  the  tests  measure  characteristics  relevant  to  the 
opportunities  being  allocated. 

5.  Tests  scores  are  imperfect  measures  and  should  not  be  used  alone  to  make 
important  decisions.    Past  performance  and  relevant  experience  must  be 
considered. 

6.  Strategies  are  needed  to  hold  institutions  accountable. 

7.  Testing  must  be  subjected  to  greater  public  accountability. 

8.  Expand  research  and  development  programs  to  create  assessments  that  promote  the 
development  of  the  talents  of  all  our  people. 
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SELECTED   INNOVAT  IONS    IN  A __STATE_ _MER _I_T  SYSTEM 

by 

Paul  D.  Kaiser 
Principal  Examiner 
NY  state 
Dept.  of  Clvl I  Service 

Last  year,  at  the  request  of  IPMAAC,  Charles  Sproule  prepared  a 
report  for  submission  to  the  National  Commluslon  on  Testing  and  Public 
Policy  entitled.  Recent   Innovations  In  Public  Sector  Assessment.     As  the 
title  Indicates,  the  report  summarized  a  number  of  the  newer  approaches  to 
employee  selection  which  have  been  Incorporated  Into  Federal,  State,  and 
Local  civil  service  systems.    A  reading  of  the  report  makes  clear  that  we, 
as  the  professionals  most  responsible  for  developing  the  tests  which 
governmental  employees  t&ke,  have  Indeed  been  busy. 

For  a  variety  of  reasons  (most  notably  our  propensity  toward 
litigation)  New  York  State  has  had  experience  with  a  number  of  the  Innova- 
tions mentioned  in  the  report.     The  Impetus  behind  our  adoption  of  new 
approaches  and  testing  strategies  comes  from  a  variety  of  sources.  Cer- 
tainly an  organizational  desire  to  minimize  the  adverse  Impact  that  exami- 
nations can  display  against  minorities  has  fostered  the  development  of 
alternative  procedures.     Also,  the  very  real  threat  of  litigation  nnd  the 
concomitant  drain  on  staff  and  financial   resources  encourages  tf«olld 
effort  to  develop,  the  best  (and  most  defensible)  selection  systems  possi- 
ble.    Finally,  a  great  deal  of   Innovation  surfaces  from  the  wellsprlng 
of  Initiative  possessed  by  Individual  staff  members  themselves:  Their 
desire  to  do  a  better  Job  and  willingness  to  expend  the  effort  necessary  to 
accomplish  the  different  and  difficult.  y  ° 

Although  comp-ehens I ve ,  the  report  does  not  cover  the  gamut  of 
new  practices  being  adopted  In  New  York.     The  Information  presented  below 
will  focus  only  on  some  of  those  Innovations  highlighted   In  the  report 
These  fall    Into  three  main  clusters:   1)  new  assessment  methods  and  formats- 
2)  the  use  of  the  computer   In  the  testing  environment  both  as  a  test  medium 
and  a  tool;  and  3)  alternative  approaches  to  reporting  test  scores. 

Rather  than  attempt  to  discuss  all  the  developmental  and 
psychometric  Issues  which  surround  these  recent  changes,  the  followlnq 
mater  I  a  I : 

describes  (where  appropriate)  those  factors  which  Impelled 
us  to  attempt  a  new  approach, 
•*  provides  an  example  of  where  the  Innovation  was  administered 
•*  outlines  some  of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the 

Innovat Ion , 
"*  comments  on  the  Innovation. 

NEW  ASSESSMENT  METHODS  AND  FORMATS 

WRITTEN  SIMULATION  TESTS  -  These  Latent   Image  examinations  were  original Iv 
developed  tor  use  on  Correctional  Service  positions  (Sergeant)  These 
titles  historically  have  a  high  potential   for   litigation.     As  such  the 
need  was  to  create  highly  content  valid  examinations  which  could  withstand 
judicial  scrutiny.     Since  candidate  populations  were  large  (7  000+)  oral 
feas!ble'°nS  ^  °ther  measures  of  hl9her  order  cognitive  skills  were  not 

The  principal   advantages  of  simulations  are  (1)  they  can  tap 
facets  of  candidate  performance,   such  as  Judgment,   decision-making,  and 
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applied  knowledge,  which  multiple-choice  tests  usually  tend  not  to  do;  (2) 
they  can  tap  many  of  the  same  abilities  we  purport  to  tap  with  oral  tests, 
and  do  so  In  a  more  consistent  manner;  (3)  they  can  tap  these  abilities  for 
the  entire  candidate  field,  since  we  don't  have  to  restrict  ourselves  to 
testing  only  those  who  pass  the  multiple-choice  tests,  as  economics  usually 
forces  us  to  do  with  oral  tests;  and  (4)  for  candidate  fields  of  200  or 
more,  they  are  more  cost-effective  than  oral  tests. 

This  methodology  has  more  recently  been  used  for  such  diverse 
titles  as  Psychologists,  Attorneys,  Treatment  Team    3aders,  Correction 
Lieutenants,  and  Police  Chiefs. 

Advantages  -  Permits  greater  coverage  cr  1 1  lea  I  h  I  gher  level  SKAP  s  (e.£,., 
problem  solving  &  decision  making)  periods;  High  candidate  acceptance  as' a 
content  measurement  tool  (e.g.,   looks  like  a  Job  sample  problem);  High  face 
validity;  Has  demonstrated  less  adverse  Impact  than  MC  format  tests;  Can 
replace/complement  oral  tests  or  assessment  centers;  Strong  union  acceptanc 
since  It  Is  objectively  scored;  Able  to  be  administered 

economically  to  large  candidate  populations  In  a  single  day  administration- 
Makes  for  great  press  for  top  level  agency  administrators. 

Disadvantages  -  Complex  test  development  undertaking  Involving  teams  of 
SME's  and  test  development  staff  meeting  over  extended  time;  Costly  to 
print  and  score  latent  ink  booklets  and  answer  records;  Specialized  print- 
ing skills  and  equipment  needed  to  print   latent  Ink  booklets  (or* outs  I de 
contract);  Next  to  Impossible  to  develop  comparable  forms  for  retest  or 
alternate  test  date  administrations;  Test  complexity  from  a  candidate  point 
of  view,  e.g.,  special    Instructions  to  follow;  Little  re-use  can  be  made  of 
test  material;  Requires  extensive  staff  training  and  not  all  examiners  can 
do  the  task;  Candidate  answer  records  must  be  keypunched. 


THE  VIDEO  TEST  FORMAT  -This  format  was  designed  to  add  a  non-written  test 
stimulus  component  to  otherwise  highly  verbal  test  batteries.     in  addition 
the  Video  Test  format  was  designed  to  evaluate  candidates'  Interpersonal 
and  observational  skills,  as  well  as  their  problem  solving  abilities  which 
were  difficult  or  Impossible  to  consider  In  the  standard  written  multiple 
choice  and/or  simulation  test  formats. 

Perhaps  the  two  principal  features  of  the  video  test  format  are- 
(1)   It  has  a  high  decree  of  acceptability  to  the  candidates  as  being 
representative  of  real   "on-the-job-  actions;  and  (2)    It  presents  to  the 
candidate  situations  which  would  require  a  significant  amount  of  reading  if 
these  same  situations  were  to  be  presented  In  written  form  (it  minimizes 
the  verbal  component.). 

Advantages  -  Permits  greater  coverage  of  critical  higher  level  skills  and 
abilities  such  as  reasoning  problem  solving,  and  decision  making;  High 
candidate  acceptance  as  a  content  vallc  test  -looks  like  a  Job  sample 
problem;  Seems  to  have  less  adverse  than  standard  written  MC  format  tests 
(Preliminary  analysis);  Can  evaluate  candidate  observat I ona I /act  I  on  analy- 

S I S  Sk I  I  I S ; 

Disadvantages  -  statistical  and  analytic  paradigms  need  to  be  further 
developed  to  strengthen  item/test  reliability  measures;  Complex  test 
development  undertaking   Involving  teams  of  SME's  and  extended  time  periods- 
Need  for  specialized  video  production  crew  and  equipment;  e.g.,  producer  ' 
director,  actors  lighting  and  video  techs,  prop  manager,  video  editor,  and 
related  equipment;  Next  to  Impossible  to  develop  comparable  forms  for 
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retest  or  alternate  test  date  administrations;  Need  for  VCR  and  video 
monitors  at  test  locations  -  Administration  arrangements  are  difficult. 


OPEN-BOOK  TESTS  -This  examination  format  has  been  used  for  several  promo- 
tional titles  within  the  Department  of  Correctional  Services.     During  the 
Job  analysis  phase  of  test  development  we  asked  how  knowledge  of  a  critical 
rule,  regulation,  or  procedure  was  applied  on  the  Job.    Apparently,  there 
exists  a  body  of  knowledge  which  needs  not  be  "memorized"  but  rather  when  a 
situation  relating  to  that  rule  or  directive  occurs  Incumbents  refer  to  the 
appropriate  source.     The  open  book  test  attempts  to  Improve  the  content 
validity  of  the  test  and  simulate  on-the-job  behaviors  more  exactly. 

Advantages  -  More  Job  related  evaluation  of  critical  knowledge  that  require 
or  permit  on-the-job  reference  In  the  use  or  application  of  the  knowledge; 
High  degree  of  candidate  acceptance  (face  validity). 

Disadvantages  -  Adds  time  to  test  administration  since  candidates  tend  to 
look  up  every  answer.    Added  costs  to  develop,  print,  and  distribute  the 
Open  Book  Reference  material;  May  contribute  to  making  the  test  easier  and 
therjfore  decrease  the  contribution  of  the  knowledge  component  to  candi- 
dates' final  test  scores. 


STUDY  GUIDES  -  The  Initial  use  of  study  guides  fo:   promotion  candidates 
sprang  from  a  consultant's  recommendation.     Briefly,  the  hypothesis  was 
that  minorities  may  prepare  for  tests  differently  from  non-m I  nor  1 1 1 es ,  and 
this  difference  Is  not  reflected  In  Job  performance.     By  focusing  their 
study  activities  minority  test  performance  might  Improve  relative  to 
non-mlnorlty  test  performance.     Research  Is  currently  being  conducted  to 
evaluate  this  hypothesis. 

Study  guides  also  have  psychometlc  appeal  -  If  candidates  better  understand 
the  test  task,  error  variance  (caused  by  anxiety,  confusion,  etc.)  may  be 
reduced. 


Advantages  -  May  act  to  decrease  the  adverse  Impact  on  minority  candidates- 
In  a  litigious  situation  may  show  Judge  that  every  effort  was  made  to 
ensure  selection  process  was  fair     to  all  candidates;  May  act  to  standard- 
ize test  taking  behavior  since  have  better  candidate    understanding  of  test 
task.    May  reduce  error  variance. 

Disadvantages  -  Time  consuming  to  develop,  actual  value  difficult  to 
quantify;  Requires  additional  pre-test   lead  time  for  test  development 
staff;  Printing  and  dlsrlbutlon  costs;  Difficult  to  ensure  every  candi- 
dates gets  study  guldt   Li  timely  fashion.  Can  generate  complaints. 


COMPUTER  BASED  TESTS 

There  are  three  basic  types  of  computer-based  tests  which  have 
been  used  or  are  under  development   In  New  York  State: 

1)  conventional  written  tests  administered  by  computer; 

2)  computer-based  performance  tests;  and, 

3)  computer-based  simulations 


CONVENTIONAL  TESTS  -  The  examination  for  Motor  Vehicle  Representative  Ml 
Is  administered  directly   In  the  offices  of  the  Dept  of  M.V.  using  their 
on-line  computer  terminal   system.     Candidates  are  provided  the  questions  by 
—  the  computer  and  record  their  answers  directly  via  the  keyboard.  Areas 
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#  tested  Include:  Coding,  Arithmetic,  Reading,  Proofreading  and  Keyboard 
Accuracy.    Test  Items  are  selected  on  a  pseudo-random  basis  -  no  two  tests 
are  alike,  and,  by  using  a  pre-set  passpolnt  with  the  scoring  routines 
built  Into  the  testing  program  candidates  are  scored  Instantly. 

Advantages  -  Simulate  actual  working  conditions  (test  was  originally 
designed  to  be  given  on  a  'walk- In'  basis  during  the  working  day  In  a 
regular  OMV  office);   Immediate  scoring,   inter-flllng  on  list;  Quick  retest 
(one  week);  Face  validity  -  dmv  Reps  work  on  these  very  terminals  In  the 
natural  course  of  their  Jobs. 

D I sadvantages  -  Requires  an  on-line  computer  system;  Non-Clvll  Service 
agency  must  assume  responsibility  for  the  testing  process. 


COMPUTER-BASED  PERFORMANCE  TESTS  -  Like  the  old  typing  tests,   these  tests 
are  designed  to  assess  candidates'  skill   in  utilizing  the  equipment  that 
they  will  be  expected  to  use  on  the  Job.  " 

DEMOTEST  -  This  Is  a  performance  test  for  Data  Entry  Machine  Operators. 
Operational ly  the  test 

1)  collects  candidate  biographic  data  and  stores  It  In  a  database; 

2)  contains  three  data  entry  task  components  (alpha-,  numeric-  and 
alpha/numeric-),  each  with  Its  own  practice  part; 

3)  consists  of  five  minute  practice  sessions  followed  Immediately  by 
ten  minute  test  sessions; 

4)  Is  timed  by  an  Internal  clock; 

5)  Is  self  correcting  -If  candidate  gets  off  track,  the  program  will 
attempt  to  find  where  In  the  test  the  candidate  Is  actually 
working,  and  adjusts  the  scoring  key  accordingly; 

6)  uses  an  empirically  derived  scoring  standard. 

Advantages  -  simulates  the  exact  Job  task  Decentra I  I zab I e  to  remote  loca- 
tions;  Immediate  scoring. 

Disadvantages  -  Equipment  needed  (PC  based) 


DBCLERK  -  This   Is  a  performance  test  for  Database  Clerks,  persons  who  spend 
a  portion  of  most  working  days  using  a  computer  database.     Typical  Job 
tasks  Include  adding,  deleting  and  updating  records,  and  generating  reports 
from  the  database  Information.     It  Is  appropriate  regardless  of  whether  a 
main-frame  or  PC-based  database  !s  used  on  the  Job.    Operationally,  the 
test : 

1)  collects  necessary  biographic  data  from  the  candidate,  stores  It 
In  a  database;  2)  consists  of  three  parts:  first,   the  candidate 
updates  a  database  from  a  batch  of  paper  forms  (additions, 
deletions  and  updating  of  records  are  all  required;  next,  the 
candidate  completes  paper  forms  based  on  data  stored  In  the 
database  and,   finally,  the  candidate   Is  asked  questions  on  line 
about  the  entries  made  on  the  paper  forms. 

3)  there   is  an   Internal  clock  to  do  all  timing; 

4)  If  the  candidate  gets  off  track,  the  program  will   attempt  to  find 
where  s/he  Is  actually  working   In  the  test,   and  adjusts  the 
scoring  accordingly; 

5)  part  one  of  the  test   Is  scored  cn  the  basis  of  database  Integrity. 
Part  three  Is  based  on  the  accuracy  of  transcr I pt I  on/data  entry. 

Advantages  -  Dl.-ectly  maps  the  Job  task;    Is  decent  ra  I  I  zab  I  e  to  remote 
locations;  Can  be  scored  Immediately. 
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P I sadvantages  -  Equipment  needed 


WORDPROCESS 1 NG  TESTS  -  These  performance  tests  are  designed  for  word 
and  Information  processing  specialists.     The  difficulty  with  woio- 
processlng  machines  and  software  Is  that  every  one  Is  different,  and 
proficiency  In  one  doesn't  necessarily  mean  proficiency  in  another. 
While  a  good  wortiprocess I ng  operator  can  be  trained  from  one  hardware/ 
software  platform  to  another  fairly  rapidly,    It  Isn't  practical  to 
retrain  people  before  they  take  a  test.    Therefore,  what  we  created 
Is  a  test  that  can  be  put  up  on  any  hardware/software  platform,  which 
requires  every  candidate  to  exercise  the  full   range  of  wordprocess I ng 
kills,  and  where  we  rate  what  the  candidates  produce  rather  than  the 
way  they  produce  it.  Operationally,  these  tests: 

1)  run  on  any  computer-based  wordprocess I ng  machine.    Including  PCs . 

2)  require  the  candidate  to  access  and  manipulate,^  set  of  flies  and 
to  output  the  product  according  to  certain  standards.     During  the 
test  candidates  are  required  to  merge  files,  use  headers  and 
footers,  correct  typos.    Insert,  delete  &  move  material,  handle 
graphics  and  format  material  according  to  Instructions,  etc. 

3)  allow  promotion  candidates  to  use  any  hardware/software  platform 
In  general  use  In  the  agency:  however,   for  open  competitive 
eliminations  we  restrict  the  platform  to  one  or  two  major  types 

4)  The  output  from  the  system  is  centrally  scored  by  the  Civil 
Service  Dept. 

6)  There  Is  an  objective  rating  scale  available  for  each  problem. 

Advantages  -  Directly  maps  the  Job  task;    is  decent ra I  I zab I e  to  remote 
locations;  Can  be  scored  easily;  Does  not  require  special  test  admlnlstra- 
1 1  on  personne I . 

NOTES:  Everything  the  candidate  needs  Is  Included   In  the  program. 

Runs  on  any  MS-DOS  machine  and  Is  distributed  on  diskettes. 
The  entire  exam,  including  collection  of  biographical  data,' 
practice  sessions,  etc.  takes  less  than  one  hour  per  candidate 


COMPUTER-BASED  SIMULATIONS  -  The  natural  habitat  for  simulations  Is 
the  computer.    While  paper-and-penc I  I  and   latent   Image  Ink  simulations 
are  doable,  at  best  they  are  slow,  awkward,  and  do  not  exploit  fully 
the  simulation  technique.    Computers  not  only  have  the  ability  to  do 
the  'page-turning'  and   'section-finding*   required  by  the  written 
simulation  method,  but  have  the  capability  of  hooking  into  and 
controlling  optical  disk  drives  and  video  recorders.  They  also  have 
astonishing  graphics  capabilities.     The  so-called  'arcade'  video 
gamss  that  feature  cartoon  characters  are  essentially  simulations 
using  Images  stored  on  optical  disk.     The  technology  to  computerize 
written  simulations  Is  already  available.     What  is  needed  is  the  money 
to  make  enough  test  stations  available  for  timely  and  convenient 
testing  of  the  candidate  population. 

We  are  currently   in  the  developmental   stages  of  administrating  a 
written  simulation  via  computer. 


—  THE  USE  OF   TEST  SCORES 

I  RANK-ORDER  SCORING  -  This  Is  New  York  State's  traditional  approach 

to  the  scoring  of  written  examinations.     Succinctly,  after  a 
M^passpolnt  Is  determined,   the  raw  scores  of  passing-  candidates  are 
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t    linearly  converted  to  a  70  to  100  point  scale.     Final  scores  are 
"eported  In  wholw  number   increments,  seniority  anr*  veteran's  credits 
are  added  to  final  scores.    Appointing  suthorltles  must  make  personnel 
se:ectlous  from  one  of  the  top  three  el iglbles  willing  to  accept  the 
appo I ntment . 


RULE  OF  THREE 


70NE  SCORING  -  Zone  scoring  Is  a  method  by  which  different  raw  scores 
(number  of  correct  answers)  are  &sslgred  the  same  final  test  score, 
for  example,  on  *  90  question  multiple-choice  test  any  candidate  who 
answered  84  or  mori  questions  correct  might  be  assigned  a  zone  score 
ot  100;  candidates  who  received  scores  between  78  and  83  might  be 
assigned  a  zone  score  of  95;  this  continues  to  the  passpolnt. 
Typically,  seniority  credits  are  added  to  raw  scores  and  veteran's 
credits  are  added  to  the  zone  score.    All  el Iglbles  within  a  given 
zone  are  equally  reachable  for  appointment. 

A  number  of  factors  can  contribute  to  the  decision  to  zone  score  a  test. 
The  decision  takes  Into  account  all  of  the  steps  In  the  selection  process 
which  preceded  and  follow  the  written  test,  the  content  of  the  written 
test,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  written  test  maps  the  total  Job. 

-When  the  Job  analysis  Indicates  that,  within  a  certain  ranpe,  a  greater 
amount  of  the  attributes  being  tested  for  does  not  predict  a  greater 
ability  to  do  the  Job,  +hen  It   Is  appropriate  to  combine  candidates  within 
that  range  into  groups  and  to  assign  them  equal   final  scores. 

-When  the  test  cannot  measure  completely  some  of  the  major  attributes 
Involved  In  performing  the  Job,  test  scores   In  precise  rank  order  do  not 
represent  the  rank  candidates  would  achieve  If  all  these  aspects  of 
performance  were    measured.     Zone  scoring  allows  consideration  of  these 
un^.estad  attributes. 

-When  there  Is  a  requirement  to  match  the  needs  of  speclf.c  Jobs  in  the 
class  with  particular  candidate  backgrounds  and  abilities,  then  scores  In 
precise  rank  order  cannot  adequately  predict  the  ability  of  candidates  to 
perform  any  one  specific  Job.     Zone  scoring  allows  a  better  match  of 
el  I g I b I es  and  Jobs . 

-When  a  statistical  analysis  Ind.cates  that  the  precision  of  the  test  does 
not  support  a  strict  ranking,  then  zone  scoring  is  y^proprlate. 

The  principle  advantage  of  zone  scoring  Is  that  It  allows  the  appointing 
authorities  greater  flexibility  In  selecting  el iglbles  for  appointment. 
Properly  used  it  may  serve  to  Increase  the  validly  of  the  selection  system. 
For  example,  a  local  police  agency  may  ask  el Iglbles  to  Indicate  any 
qualifications  they  possess  above  the  minimum  required  and  zone  scoring  may 
allow  them  to  select   Individuals  who  have  completed  courses  In  police 
science.    On  the  other  hand,  unions  tend  to  object  (I.e.  sue)  zone  scoring 
feeling  It  opens  the  door  for  politics  and  cronyism  and  undermines  met*  I  * 
system  principles. 

Statistical  arguments   in  favor  of  zone  scoring  frequently  cite  the 
unreliability  of  tests  -  reporting  scores  In  rank  order  over-emphasizes  the 
ability  of  the  test  to  predict  Job  success.     Further,   the  standard  error  of 
measurement  from  the  above  example  may   Indicate  that  the  candidate  with  84 
correct  is  not  significantly  different  from  those  with  raw  scores  of  89. 
Arguments  against  take  the  opposite  tact  -  grouping  scores  decreases  the 
reliability  of  the  test  and   Ignores  valuable  Information  about  the 
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candidates.    Also,  the  candidate  with  a  score  of  84  Is  more  like  the 
candidate  63  than  she/he  Is  like  the  candidate  with  a  score  of  89. 

REHAB n.iTY-BASED  BANP-W I DTH  SCORING  -This  technique  Is,   In  essence,  a 
variant  on  the  zone  scoring  approach,     however,  rather  than  assign  a'zone 
score  to  a  given  range  of  raw  scores,  a  reachability  band  for  appointment 
Is  established.  Assume  that  an  analysis  of  the  reliability  coefficients  for 
an  examination  show  that  a  7  point  band-width  Is  appropriate  and  the  top 
obtained  score  Is  a  94.     Any  eligible  with  a  score  In  the  range  of  88-94  is 
equally  reachable.    After  all  candidates  with  a  score  of  94  decline  or  are 
appointed,  the  appolntable  zone  slides  so  that  any  eligible  with  a  score 
between  87-93  Is  reachable. 

This  approach  addresses  the  arguments  of  statistically  alike  candidates 
being  equally  reachable.     Also,  because  rank  order  scores  are  reported,  the 
agency  can  use  the  list   In  rank  order   If   It  so  desires. 

New  York  has  considered  to  using  this  approach  on  selected  exams.  However, 
since  It  clearly  violates  the  "rule  of  three"  provisions  of  State  law,  we 
have  not  yet  used  this  approach  to  certify  an  eligible  1 1st . 

SCORE  ADJUSTMENTS  -  To  date.  New  York  has  used  the  score  adjustment 
approach  only  to  eliminate  or  minimize  adverse  Impact  and  In  response  to 
the  pressure  of  litigation. 

»  ». 

We  have  used  the  adjustment  approach  only  twice.     The  first  technique  was 
to  simply  separate  the  examination's  frequency  distribution  into  two 
distinct  distributions  -  one  minority  and  one  non-m I  nor  I ty .     Each  distribu- 
tion was  normalized  according  to  standard  statistical  procedure  and  the 
results  recomblned.     The  result  was  an  eligible  list  with  equal  proportions 
of  minority  and  non-minor  I ty  candidates  at  each  score  point  !n  the 
dl str  Ibu- 

tlon.  The  litigation  which  ensued  from  this  adjustment  became  known  as  the 
Bushey  suit.     The  case  began  In  1982  and  has  not  yet  been  resolvec 

The  second  approach  to  score  adjustment  was  based  upon  correlation  data 
which  was  collected  on  Incumbents.     That  data  showed  that  the  test  score 
differences  between  protected  class  and  non-protected  class  candidates 
exceeded  differences  between  tnese  groups  In  on-the-job  performance.  The 
test  scores  of  minority  candidates  were  adjusted  upward  to  reflect  the  Job 
performance  differences.     This  adjustment  resulted   In  the  Puma  litigation 
which  commenced  In  1985  and  continues. 


For  further   Information  on  any  of  the  above  Issues,   feel   free  to  contact 
Paul  D.  Kaiser,  Principal   Examiner,  New  York  State  Department  of  Civil 
Service,  Building  #1,   The  State  Campus,  Albany,   N.Y.    12239     or  call 
(518)  457-5591. 


INNOVATIONS  IN  PUBLIC  SECTOR  ASSESSMENT  CENTERS 


By  Dennis  Joiner 

Dennis  A.  Joiner  &  Associates 


The  use  of  assessment  centers  in  state  and  local  government  is  innovation. 
The  assessment  center  method  had  its  early  roots  in  military  applications 
and  was  subsequently  adapted  and  refined  for  selection  of  supervisors  and 
managers  by  large  private  sector  employers  in  the  1950s  and  1960s.  Use 
by  state  and  local  government  began  primarily  in  the  mid  to  late  1970s 
and  has  spread  rapidly,  particularly  as  a  testing  methodology  for  law 
enforcement  and  fire  service  promotions. 

Due  to  the  many  civil  service  requirements  and  environmental  differences 
in  local  government  employment  settings,  the  assessment  center  models 
developed  in  the  private  sector  are  not  easily  adapted  to  the  public  sector 
without  substantial  modifications.  The  typical/classical  assessment  center 
model  used  in  the  private  sector  includes: 

-  three  to  five  days  of  training  for  assessors 

-  all  assessors  are  "in  house"  managers 

-  the  assessment  center  program  is  an  ongoing  program  using  the  same 
exercises  (content)  for  12  or  more  years  without  changes 

-  assessors,  once  trained,  serve  (on  call)  for  12  months  to  life 
with  no  additional  training 

-  usually  only  one  assessor  observes  a  candidate  in  an  exercise 

-  "solo"  assessors  are  also  responsible  for  being  role  players  while 
simultaneously  observing  the  candidate 

-  usually  teams  of  three  assessors  observe  each  set  of  five-six 
assessees,  usually  with  no  overlap  between  assessor  tsams. 

Due  primarily  to  local  government  requirements  to  use  "oi.^  de  raters"  who 
have  no  prior  knowledge  of  the  candidates  and  due  to  „'.irorns  regarding 
"examination  security"  none  of  the  above  listed  private  ..ector  assessment 
center  characteristics  are  acceptable  or  workable  ir  ms*.  public  sector 
settings.  A  typical  public  sector  assessment  center  .  likely  to  include 
the  following  characteristics: 

-  one  full  day  of  training  for  assessors  after  reviewing  prereading 
material  and  followed  immediately  (the  next  day)  with  one  day  of 
candidate  assessment 

-  all  assessors  are  borrowed  from  other  public  jurisdictions 

-  the  assessment  center  exercises  are  developed  for  use  once 

-  assessors  are  trained  for  a  one  time  specific  assessment  center 
process  and  if  they  serve  again  they  receive  an  additional  day 
of  training  on  the  specific  exercises  to  be  used  and  with  all  other 
assessors  who  will  serve  on  that  assessment  center 
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-  two  assessors  independently  observe  and  record  each  candidate's 
performance  in  each  exercise 

-  for  intense  or  complicated  roles  (such  as  problem  employees  or 
employees  with  problems)  separately  trained,  non-assessor,  role 
players  are  used 

-  usually  all  assessors  in  an  assessor  team  of  six-eight  assessors 
evaluate  all  candidates  in  the  assessment  center  (often  10-12 
candidates  per  day) 

-  the  final  scoring  process  is  facilitated  by  a  non-assessor 
facil itator 

-  shorter  exercises  are  used  (e.g.,  one  or  two  hour  inbaskets  versus 
three-four  hours) 

-  cne  day  of  candidate  assessment  in  three  or  four  exercises  (versus 
two  days  with  five  or  six  exercises) 

-  public  sector  assessment  centers  are  much  more  likely  to  use  more 
mechanical  (versus  consensus)  scoring  models  which  maintain  the 
integrity  of  the  dimension  weights  determined  by  the  "internal" 
subject  matter  experts 

-  finally,  public  sector  assessment  centers  tend  to  be  much  more 
job  related  and  face  valid.  General,  "off-the-shelf"  exercises 
are  almost  non-existent  in  state  and  local  government  applications. 

This  last  point  is  the  source  of  the  most  innovation  in  public  sector 
assessment.  That  is,  because  public  sector  assessment  specialists  work 
directly  from  the  tasks  of  the  job  in  determining  the  situations  to  simulate 
in  the  test,  many  unique  and  highly  job  related  exercises  and  procedures 
have  been  developed.  Examples  include  simulated  fire  scene  and  hazardous 
material  situations,  fire  prevention  inspection  exercises,  formal  and 
informal  training  exercises,  police  tactical  problems  (such  as  hostage 
and  riot  situations),  and  criminal  investigation  scenarios. 

Many  more  examples  can  be  found  in  Charles  F.  Sproule's  recent  monograph, 
Recent  Innovations  in  the  Public  Sector. 
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Symposium:    Recent  Innovations  in  Public  Sector  Assessment 
Presentation:    OPM 's  Major  Program  Initiatives  in 
Personnel  Research  and  Development 

Presenter:    Jay  A.  Gandy 

U.S.  Office  of  Personnel  Management 

I.  The  Office  of  Personnel  Research  and  Development  is  a  major 
office  in  the  Career  Entry  and  Employee  Development  Group  in 
OPM.    The  office  headed  by  OPM  Assistant  Director, 
Marilyn  K.  Gowing,  has  three  divisions: 

Assessment  Services  —  headed  by  John  D.  Kraft 
Policy  and  Analysis  —  headed  by  Sandra  S.  Payne 
Testing  Research  and  Applications  —  headed  by 
Magda  Colberg. 

II.  The  Personnel  Research  and  Development  Mission 

A.  To  conduct  basic,  applied,  and  innovative  human 
resource  management  research. 

B.  To  assist  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management  in  solving 
operational  problems. 

C.  To  assist  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management  in 
implementing  and  evaluating  governmentwide  programs 
in  all  areas  of  human  resource  management. 

D.  To  provide  expert  advice  and  assistance  to  departments 
and  agencies  in  managing  their  own  human  resource 
programs . 

III.  Currently  a  staff  of  45,  including  28  psychologists, 

supervisory  psychologists,  and  7  professionals  in  other 
disciplines. 

IV.  67  Years  of  Service 

A.  1922:    OPRD  predecessor  organization  cieated  as  Examining 
Division  of  CSC. 

B.  1960  -  1982:     Personnel  Research  and  Development  Center. 
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C.  1978  -  1979:    PRDC  plays  leading  role  in  drafting  Uniform 
Guidelines  on  Employee  Selection  Procedures  and  in 
development  of  Validity  Generalization. 

D.  1980' s:    Leadership  in  validity  generalization  and  logic- 
based  measurement  research. 

E.  1989:    OPRD's  traditional  role  is  expanded  to  encompass 
all  human  resource  management  topics. 


V.  PRD's  Leadership  Role 

A.  Supporting  OPM 's  Mission 

B.  Serving  Agency  Needs 

C.  Solving  Operational  Problems 

D.  Representing  Excellence  in  Research 


VI.  Key  Current  Activities  and  Research 
A.  Assessment  Services  Division 

1.  Federal  occupational  and  Career  Information  System 
(FOCIS) . 

—  To  assist  potential  job  applicants  and 
current  employees  seeking  career  change 
in  matching  their  own  interests  and 
skills  with  specific  occupations. 

—  P.C.  software  allows  individuals  to 
identify  their  skills  and  interests, 
and  to  match  them  with  Federal  occupa- 
tions. 

—  Available  now  through  NTIS. 

2.  Managerial/Executive  Programs 

—  Review  and  update  of  the  competencies 
required  and  the  training  offered. 

—  Evaluation  of  the  Federal  Executive 
Institute  curriculum. 

—  Study  of  Presidential  Rank  Award  winners. 
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3.  Urban  Youth  Opportunities  Programs 

—  To  prepare  urban  youth  for  entry-level 
positions  through  innovative  and  intensive 
training  programs. 

—  Formal  training  programs  and  individual 
career  guidance;  Saturday  Academy. 

—  In  partnership  with  academic  and  business 
communities. 

4.  Flexiplace  Studies 

—  To  set  up  flexiplace  experiment  and  evaluate 
effectiveness;  to  determine  best  way  to 
implement  program. 

—  Can  save  office  space,  reduce  pollution,  save 
energy,  help  with  child  and  elder  care,  assist 
the  handicapped. 

—  Assess  flexiplace  program  feasibility;  evaluate 
cost,  productivity,  and  employee  satisfaction; 
develop  training  modules. 

- —  Taking  place  now  in  agencies  that  volunteer; 
nationwide. 

B.  Policy  and  Analysis  Division 

1.  Item  Bias  (Differential  Item  Functioning)  Research 

—  To^study  the  extent  and  causes  of  differential 
item  functioning  in  OPM  written  ability  tests. 

—  Mantel -Haenzel  procedure,  which  matches  test 
takers  on  ability  before  looking  at  test  item 
pass-rate  differences. 

—  Multi-phased  program  of  research;  first  studies 
completed  (relatively  few  items  identified  as 
problems) ;  some  changes  implemented  in  test 
assembly  process. 
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Quality  Assessment  Programs 


a.  Applicant  and  Incumbent  Studies 

—  To  build  a  data  base  of  quality  information 
for  applicants  and  incumbents. 

—  Exam  applicants  and  special  program  new  hires 
in  all  occupations;  incumbents  in  selected 
critical  occupations. 

—  Standardized,  machine-readable  qualification 
inquiry  filled  out  by  applicants  and  new 
hires;  qualification  inquiry  and  job  per- 
formance measures  of  incumbents. 

—  Begun  in  1989;  phase  in  to  entire  population, 
1990-1992.    Two  incumbent  studies  each  year. 

b.  Workforce  Quality  Information  Exchange 

—  To  provide  a  forum  for  the  exchange  of 
research  and  program  information  on  Federal 
workforce  quality  assessment  and  development. 

—  Facilitate  the  exchange  of  data  on  quality 
issues  through  publications  and  other  fora. 

c.  Private  Sector  Comparison  Studies 

—  To  obtain  comparative  data  for  establishing 
quality  benchmarks. 

—  Professional  associations,  major  private 
sector  employers,  BLS ,  Dept.  of  Education. 

—  Pilot  study  with  private  sector  data  collec- 
tion in  1990. 

Career  Opportunities  2000 

—  To  provide  a  coordinated  approach  for  meeting 
anticipated  skilled  labor  shortages  in  coming 
years. 

—  New  or  current  employees  whose  aptitude  and 
interests  do  not  correspond  to  their  current 
career  paths  or  critical  government  needs. 
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— Analysis  to  match  skill  needs  with  employee 

aptitude  and  interests;  implement  with  innovative 
employee  development  and  utilization  strategies. 

Testing  Research  and  Applications  Division 

1.  Design,  Construction,  and  Maintenance  of  all  Federal 
Written  Tests. 

—  A  comprehensive  testing  program  reflecting  job 
analytic  findings  and  state-of-the-art 
psychometr ics . 

—  Tests  used  for  applicants  for  about  50  percent 
of  Federal  Occupations. 

—  Tests  based  on  job  analysis  and  constructed 
using  latest  psychometric  technologies. 

2.  Improving  Test  Technologies 

a.  Test  Simplification 

—  To  reduce  the  number  of  tests  and  rid 
batteries  of  redundant  subtests. 

—  Key  test  batteries:     PAC,  Non-PAC, 
Scientific  Aide  and  Technician,  and 
Apprentice. 

—  Occupations  grouped  for  testing  based  on 
common  duties  and  ability  requirements. 

b.  Logic-Based  Studies 

—  To  apply  logic-based  testing  methodologies 
to  Federal  test  batteries. 

—  All  jobs  for  which  a  written  ability  test 
is  used. 

—  Studies  to  assure  tests  sample  all  job- 
relevant  reasoning  processes  and  are  free 
from  extraneous  measures. 

—  Implemented  for  seven  tests  batteries; 
others  to  be  phased  in. 
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c.  Innovations  in  Handicapped  Testing 

—  To  design  fair  and  effective  methods  for 
examining  handicapped  applicants. 

—  Design  of  technically  valid  test  modifi- 
cations, e.g.,  for  blind  and  deaf  applicants. 


D.  Cross-Division  Program  —  Development  and  Validation 
of  ACWA  Examination 

1.  ACWA  —  Administrative  Careers  With  America. 

f 

2.  Measuring  the  whole  person  —  Exam  includes  written 
test  plus  IAR. 

a 

—  Job-relevant  written  abilities  tests. 

—  Individual  Achievement  Record  (bio-data  measure) . 

3.  Cut  score  to  be  set  based  on  job  performance. 

4.  Crite.rion-related  validation  and  construct  studies 
underway. 


VII.  Building  for  the  Year  2000  ...  and  beyond 

A.  The  Federal  government  will  face  unprecedented  human 
resource  challenges. 

B.  Personnel  research  will  help  management  to  make 
informed  decisions. 

C.  PRD  plans  to  conduct  necessary  basic,  applied,  and 
innovative  research  to  meet  the  challenges  ahead. 
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A  Statutory  Authorization  for  Selection  Experimentation 


I'd  like  to  begin  with  a  little  background  to  help  you  put  our  statute  for 
experimentation  in  selection  procedures  Into  some  perspective. 

Minnesota  1s  a  state  of  approximately  4  million  people,  half  of  whom  reside  In 
the  Twin  Cities  metropolitan  area  with  the  remainder  spread  throughout  what  we 
call  Greater  Minnesota.    There  are  approximately  35,000  state  employees  In 
Minnesota,  again,  roughly  divided  In  half  between  those  who  work  1n  the 
metropolitan  area  and  tho*s  who  work  1n  greater  Minnesota.   Of  this  35,000, 
approximately  25,000  are  rull-tlme,  unlimited,  classified  employees  of  the 
executive  branch,  for  whose  position  the  Department  of  Employee  Relations  as 
the  central  personnel  agency  of  state  government  must  determine  appropriate 
classification  and  develop  and  administer  C1v1l  Service  selection  and  referral 
procedures. 

Minnesota  just  celebrated  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Its  C1v1l  Service, 
having  begun  1n  1939.   As  one  of  the  older  state  Civil  Services  1n  the  nation, 
It  has  reached  an  evolutionary  stage  wherein  we  believe  we  have  achieved  a 
comfortable  co-existence  between  a  merit  system  which  governs  classification 
and  selection,  a  labor  relations  system  which  covers  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  employment  1n  sixteen  state-wide  bargaining  units  for  all  but  confidential 
and  managerial  employees,  and  where  we  also  believe  we  have  a  fairly 
comfortable  fusion  of  merit  system  principles  and  Affirmative  Action  to 
achieve  a  representative  work  force. 

The  Civil  Service  System  Itself  1s,  we  believe,  quite  flexible.   One  portion 
of  the  law  contains  over  15  provisions  for  qualifying  and  non-competitive 
appointments  which  may  be  used  under  varying  circumstances.    We  also  have  one 
of  the  more  liberal  certification  provisions  In  the  nation.    From  exams  which 
have  been  opened  to  the  general  public,  we  refer  the  top  twenty  scoring 
candidates  plus  all  tied  with  the  twentieth  score.    If  this  group  does  not 
Include  members  of  protected  groups  (women,  minorities  and  disabled  persons) 
for  which  the  agency  filling  the  position  has  disparities,  we  expanJ  the 
eligible  list  to  Include  two  candidates  of  each  protected  group  for  which  the 
agency  1s  disparate. 

With  all  this  comfortable  co-existence  and  such  great  flexibility,  It  sounds 
as  1f  we  must  have  a  system  which  would  be  generally  acceptable  to  most 
managers  and  employees.    Not  so! 

In  1986,  our  Department  of  Administration  conducted  a  study  of  the  hiring 
process  1n  response  to  an  age-old  legislative  question  -  why  does  It  take  so 
long  to  fill  a  Job?   The  study  showed  that  1t  took  approximately  8-12  weeks  *o 
announce  and  conduct  an  exam  to  establish  an  eligible  11st  from  which 
appointing  authorities  could  typically  expect  to  Interview  and  hire  a 
candidate  In  another  7-8  weeks.    Too  long  they  said,  and  we  agreed. 

To  solve  the  problem,  the  study  team  recommended  a  series  of  actions  which  we 
had  no  trouble  supporting  -  a  redesigned,  automated  system  to  support  the 
process,  additional  staff  to  develop  and  conduct  exams  more  frequently,  and 
more  authority  to  the  Department  of  Lmployee  Relations  to  find  new  ways  to 
speed  up  the  hiring  process. 
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The  study  team  had  been  Impressed  with  alternatives  to  standard  procedures 
which  we  had  tried  and  found  successful,  such  as  use  of  category  scoring 
rather  than  absolute  score  ranking  for  some  experience  and  training  exams,  use 
of  pass/fall  scoring  for  examinations  requiring  licensure,  developing 
streamlined  appointment  procedures  for  positions  In  shortage  occupations.  The 
study  team  suggested  that  such  constructive  experimentation  be  encouraged  and 
even  more  actively  pursued. 

Since  some  of  our  experimentation  had  been  pushing  fairly  close  to  the  lines 
of  legality  within  our  own  Civil  Service  Law,  we  decided  to  use  this  study 
recommendation  as  the  vehicle  to  obtain  official  sanction  for 
experimentation.    Accordingly,  In  our  legislative  package  to  Implement  the 
results  of  the  study,  we  proposed  a  statutory  provision  to  give  the 
Commissioner  of  Employee  Relations  authority  to  conduct  experimental  or 
research  projects  designed  to  Improve  recru'tment,  selection,  referral  or 
appointment  processes  for  the  filling  of  state  unclassified  positions.  The 
handout  material  Includes  a  copy  of  the  statute  for  your  review. 

Because  state  employee  unions  are  an  effective  lobbying  force  In  Minnesota, 
they  were  successful  In  obtaining  a  meet  and  confer  provision,  giving  them 
opportunity  just  as  they  would  have  access  to  the  legislative  process  for 
selection  matters  to  at  least  review  In  advance  the  design  of  any  experimental 
projects  (something  they  have  to  this  point  shown  little  Interest  In 
exercising).    We  Included  a  reporting  process  to  give  our  Legislative 
Commission  on  Employee  Relations  a  comfort  level  regarding  oversight  of  ot'r 
experiments  and  we  limited  the  number  of  appointments  to  no  more  than  five 
percent  of  the  total  number  of  appointments  In  the  preceding  year.    With  such 
controls,  the  provision  was  found  acceptable  by  most  legislators,  many  of  whom 
frankly  either  didn't  understand  It  or  really  didn't  care  and  1t  passed  as 
itself  an  experimental  provision  due  to  sunset  >r\  two  years. 

What  It  did  legally  was  to  give  authority  to  the  Commissioner  to  suspend  law, 
rule  and  administrative  procedure  In  order  to  conduct  experiments.    What  1t 
did  In  practicality  was  to  empower  our  staff  with  a  new  problem-solving  tool, 
which  we  used  judiciously  and  effectively  both  to  solve  particular  Individual 
problems  and  to  experiment  with  new  ways  to  Improve  the  system  overall.  It 
also  added  Immeasurally  to  the  Improving  perception  of  state  managers  that  the 
Department  of  Employee  Relations  could  be  a  forward-looking  operation, 
actively  working  to  find  new  ways  to  operate  a  more  efficient  personnel  system 
on  their  )ehalf. 

In  the  two  years  the  experimental  law  was  In  effect,  we  conducted  nine 
experiments  and  filled  over  200  positions  from  these  experiments.  Most 
experiments  were  judged  successful  and  none  met  with  major  problems  or 
negative  reactions  from  any  affected  parties  Including  the  applicant  public. 
Some  experiments  were  sufficiently  successful  that  we  have  proposed 
legislation  to  Incorporate  the  provisions  of  the  experiment  Into  ongoing  law. 
We  experienced  a  mild  setback  when  our  legislative  package  to  make 
experimentation  a  permanent  provision  of  the  statute  and  to  Incorporate 
several  of  the  experiments  Into  ongoing  statute  was  derailed  In  the  final 
hours  of  our  1989  legislative  session  -  not  because  of  anything  dealing  with 
the  experiments  but  because  the  bill  containing  the  proposal  also  Included 
some  salary  setting  provisions  which  became  a  political  football.  The 


experimentation  language  and  the  specific  provisions  we  hope  to  Incorporate 
Into  ongoing  statute  are  Included  In  our  1990  legislative  package  which  shows 
every  sign  of  being  passed  without  difficulty. 

I've  Included  In  the  handout  a  listing  of  the  specific  experiments  we 
conducted  during  the  two  year  operation  of  our  statute,  detailing  the  reason 
we  chose  to  experiment  and  the  results  of  the  experiment  for  your 
Information.    I  will  be  happy  to  discuss  any  of  the  experiments  that  you  have 
questions  about.    1  also  have  available  a  more  extensive  report  we  made  to  our 
legislature  for  anyone  who  wants  to  ask  for  one  after  the  session. 

I  think,  however,  that  the  specific  experiments  are  not  nearly  as  Important  as 
the  bash:  concept.  As  the  result  of  a  cooperative  study  process,  we  were  able 
to  show: 

•  that  our  agency  had  been  responsible  In  administering  state  laws 
dealing  with  hiring 

•  that  some  of  these  laws  (not  our  staff)  made  hiring  difficult  for 
managers  and  Indeed  difficult  for  us  to  assist  managers  to  hire 
efficiently 

•  that  as  a  responsible  agency  trying  within  the  statute  to  experiment, 
we  ought  be  given  even  greater  latitude  to  experiment  with  new  ways  to 
Improve  hiring  efficiency,  while  holding  on  as  much  as  possible  to 
Important  mrrlt  considerations  -  a  conflict  we  could  be  entrusted  to 
understand  and  balance 

Most  Importantly,  the  option  to  conduct  experiments  has  caused  our  staff  to 
think  more  Innovatlvely  and  Imaginatively  when  confronting  selection  problems 
and  opportunities.    We  see  the  statutory  Mnguage  as  a  reward  and  a  benefit 
for  having  done  good  work  In  the  past  and  as  a  unique  opportunity  to  do  even 
better  work  In  fie  future.   Our  customers  -  state  managers  -  have  been 
satisfied  with  tie  results  and  we  have  proven  ourselves  to  the  legislature. 

We  think  it's  been  a  win-win  all  the  way  around.    If  any  of  you  are  Interested 
1n  proposing  similar  provisions  to  your  legislatures,  we  would  be  more  than 
happy  to  provide  information  and  endorsements  In  support  of  your  efforts. 
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MINNESOTA  STATUTES 
LAWS  OF  1987,  CHAPTER  186t  SECTION  14 


Sec.  14.  [WAIVER  OF  STATUTES,  RULES  AND  ADMINISTRATIVE 
PROCEDURES  FOR  EXPERIMENTAL  OR  RESEARCH  PROJECTS. ] 

The  commissioner  of  employee  relations  may  conduct  experimental 
or  research  projects  designed  to  Improve  recruitment,  selection, 
referral,  or  appointment  processes  for  the  filling  of  state 
classified  positions. 

The  commissioner  of  employee  relations  shall  meet  and  confer 
with  the  exclusive  bargaining  representatives  of  state  employees 
concerning  the  design  and  Implementation  of  experimental  and  research 
projects  under  this  section. 

Any  provision  of  Minnesota  Statutes,  sections  43A.09  to  43A.15, 
associated  personnel  rules  adopted  under  section  43A.04,  subdivision 
3,  or  administrative  procedures  established  under  section  43A.04, 
subdivision  4,  1s  walvered  for  the  purpose  of  these  projects.  This 
waiver  1s  limited  to  no  more  than  five  percent  of  appointments  made 
under  the  walvered  provisions  1n  the  preceding  fiscal  year.  The 
commissioner  shall  report  by  March  1,  1988,  and  January  15,  1969,  to 
the  legislative  commission  on  employee  relations  the  results  of  the 
experimental  or  research  projects. 
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Selection  Experiments  •  Minnesota  Department  of  Employee  Relations  1988-1989 


Nature  of  Experiment 

Offering  agencies  two  options 
for  filling  high  volume  entry 
clerical  classes  -  1)  Rank  order 
referral  from  eligible  list 
established  via  written  clerical 
skills  test  or  2)  direct  placement 
referral  from  local  Job  Service 
following  pass/fall  performance 
testing. 


Doubling  the  number  of  candidates 
referred  from  long  but  "overused" 
lists  (from  top  20  per  vacancy  to 
top  40). 


Classes  to 
Which  Applied 

Clerk  Typist  1 
Clerk  Steno  1 


Highway 

Maintenance 

Workers 


Reasons  for 

Experiment 

Satisfy  management  Interest 
In  returning  to  Job  Service 
placement  offered  during 
earlier  clerical  shortage 
which  resulted  1n  speedier  job 
filling.    Permit  management 
two  choices  for  filling  the 
same  jobs  to  also  satisfy 
managers  who  claim  poor 
service/relations  with  their 
local  Job  Service. 

Meet  management  need  for 
fresh  faces  and  more  names 
from  a  11st  which  was  over 
two  years  old  with  candidates 
who  had  been  referred  multiple 
times  to  vacancies  1n  the 
same  locations  but  still 
contained  over  1,000  names 
without  enjenderlng  the  work 
and  animosity  of  reopen J,n$ 
the  exam  or  removlnc,  ion- 
selected  candidates  from  thf 
list. 


Results /Comments 

Extremely  popular  with 
managers  as  greatly 
reducing  time  to  fill 
positions  In  high 
turnover  classes.  Slightly 
decreased  affirmative  action 
hires.    Legislation  proposed 
to  make  Job  Service  referra. 
a  continuing  option. 


User  agency  pleased  with 
results.    Use  of  list 
extended  by  nearly  two  more 
years.    No  candidate 
complaints.  Legislation 
proposed  to  make  this  an 
option  whenever  a  list  of 
more  than  200  candidates 
has  been  In  effect  more 
than  1  year  and  referred/ 
certified  more  than  10 
times . 
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Nature  of  Experiment 


Classes  to 
Which  Applied 


Bringing  the  number  of  candidates     Executive  2, 
normally  referred  from  statewide      Office  Services 
Promotional  (employee  only)  lists     Supervisor  2  &  3, 
(10)  to  that  normally  referred  from  Building 
competitlv  eopen  (public)  lists  Malntenace 
<20).  Foreman, 

Leadworker, 
Supervisor  and 
Coordinator 


Reasons  for 
Experiment 


Results /Comments 


Discourage  management 
practice  of  requesting  open 
(public)  exams  to  simply 
Increase  the  number  of  1n- 
house  candidates  from  which 
they  can  select  with  no 
Intention  of  considering  non- 
employee  candidate?. 
Encourage  use  of  statewide 
promotional  lists  over  agency 
specific  lists  to  Improve 
employee  mobility 
opportunities  systemwlde 
through  offering  more  choice 
to  managers  who  opt  for 
consideration  of  statewide 
lists. 


Acceptable  to  all  employee 
representatives  consulted. 
Endorsed  by  managers. 
Insufficient  appointments 
thus  far  to  determine 
whether  or  not  It  actually 
promotes  Increased  statewide 
mobility.  Legislation 
proposed  to  make  this  a 
permanent  option. 


Preserve  smaller  number  (and 
higher  scores)  of  referrals 
from  agency  promotional  lists 
which  are  most  commonly  used 
for  classes  at  lower  levels 
covered  by  contract  which 

includes  a  seniority  2  1  t> 

consideration  among  certified 

candidates. 


Classes  to 

Nature  of  Experiment  Which  Applied 

Vacancy-specific  certification  Personnel 
(referral)  Representative 


217 


Reasons  for 
Experiment 


Results/Comments 


For  class  of  multiple 
specialties  (classification, 
compensation,  labor  relations, 
staffing  and  various 
combinations),  score  candidate 
background  (for  those  meeting 
minimum  qualifications)  In 
each  specialty  area  and  refer 
on  match  of  area  factor  score 
to  Individual  position 
requirements  rather  than 
combine  factor  scores  and 
refer  top  down  on  total  score. 

Satisfy  management  need  for 
specialized  skills. 


Management  pleased  with 
Improved  "fit"  of  candidates 
to  vacancies. 

Expect  to  extend  experiment 
to  larger  group  of  classes 
and  positions  In  EOP  field 
using  skills  bank  approach, 
focusing  on  programming 
languages,  environments, 
equipment  used,  etc. 


2 !  H 


Classes  to 

Nature  of  Experiment  Which  Applied 

Managprwent  class  selection  process  Personnel  Dir.  4 
focused  on  rapid  Identification  of  Personnel  Dir.  3 
best  qualified  candidates.  (Conducted  twice) 


2  Li 


Reasons  for 
Experiment 


Results/Comments 


Produce  11st  of  best 
qualified  candidates  more 
quickly  than  typical  of 
normal  process  requiring  more 
refined  rankings  of 
candidates.  Limit 
consideration  and  scoring 
effort  to  top  end  of 
candidate  distribution  for 
list  unlikely  to  be  used  for 
more  than  one  or  two 
appointments  (where  ranking  of 
lower  scoring/lesser 
qualified  candidates  a  useless 
exercise  producing  only 
opiortunlty  for  score 
appeals).    Eliminate  wasting 
time  with  candidates  at  low 
end  of  distribution  of 
qualified  candidates.  Make 
greater  use  of  global 
professional  judgment  In  the 
rating  process.  Emulate 
to  some  degree  the  kind  of 
group  "search  process"  managers 
are  fond  of  for  unclassified 
and  academic  posi'ions. 


First  effort  produced 
negative  candidate  reaction 
from  those  who  met  minimum 
qualifications  and  didn't 
get  on  the  list.  Mitigated 
In  later  experiment  by  more 
careful  wording  In 
announcement/ads.  Results 
were  produced  faster. 
Hiring  supervisors 
pleased  to  neutral.  More 
experimentation  needed. 


2 


Nature  of  Fxpprlmpnt  Hhl""^*?^ 

?521?2!!fnt  °f  Prom2t1onal  Hst       Associate  Warden 
from  employee  records  rather  than  Assistant 
open  announcement.  Institution 

Administrator 


JV:dc/l 1 38WPP 


Reasons  for 
Experiment- 


Newly  appointed  Warden  with 
mandate  to  open  new  prison  In 
a  matter  of  months  requested 
help  In  quickly  putting 
together  management  team  to 
staff  the  facility.  Could 
not  afford  to  wait  for  exam 
announcement  and  list 
establishment.   Offered  and 
accepted  option  to  have  list 
established  from  computer- 
generated  group  of  staff 
throughout  Corrections 
Department  statewide  meeting 
minimum  experience 
qualifications  determined  by 
reviewing  employee  class 
hi  story . 


Warden  delighted  and 
effusive  In  his  praise  to 
others  about  Employee 
Relations'  flexibility  and 
helpfulness.    No  adverse 
reactions  from  employees. 

Though  provisional 
appointment  possible,  this 
approach  effectively  (and 
openly)  replicated  the 
sorting  process  that  Warden 
would  have  gone  through  to 
select  a  provisional 
appointee  and  permitted  him 
to  better  "keep  faith"  with 
the  candidates. 


Improved  Scoring  for  Personnel  Tests ' 


J.  Bradford  Sympson 
Testing  Systems  Department 
Navy  Personnel  R&D  Center 
San  Diego,  CA  92152-6800 


The  two  most  important  characteristics  of  personnel  tests  are  reliability  and  validity.  Fair- 
ness considerations  are  also  important,  but  a  "fair"  test  that  is  unreliable  and/or  invalid  is  of  little 
value.  There  are  two  primary  determinants  of  the  reliability  and  validity  of  a  test:  the  content  of 
the  test  and  how  responses  to  the  test  questions  are  scored.  In  personnel  selection  and 
classification,  the  content  of  the  test  must  be  related  to  knowledges/skills  that  are  predictive  of 
on-the-job  performance.  In  personnel  training,  the  content  of  the  test  must  represent  the 
knowledge/skill  domain  that  is  being  taught. 

Assuming  that  the  content  of  a  test  has  been  determined,  for  example,  by  a  job  analysis  in 
the  context  of  personnel  selection  and  classification,  or  by  preparing  a  domain  specification  in  the 
context  of  personnel  training,  then  the  next  critical  step  is  to  select  a  method  for  scoring 
responses  to  the  questions  in  the  test.  An  inadequate  scoring  method  can  reduce  reliability  and 
validity,  while  a  good  scoring  method  can  increase  reliability  and  validity.  For  many  years,  and 
in  many  contexts,  the  prevalent  method  for  scoring  tests  has  been  the  number/proportion-corrcct 
score.  This  scoring  method  has  worked  reasonably  well,  but  recent  psychometric  research  has 
shown  that  more  efficient  ways  to  measure  examinee  knowledge/skill  are  available. 

Item  Response  Theory 

One  approach  to  improved  test  scoring  is  based  on  item  response  theory  (IRT)  (Lord,  1980). 
IRT  provides  a  logical  basis  for  improving  conventional  testing  methods  and  also  provides  a 
foundation  lor  the  development  of  new  testing  methods  (e.g.,  computerized  adapUve  testing). 
The  principal  characteristic  that  distinguishes  IRT  from  traditional  testing  theory  is  the  use  of 
mathematical  models  that  can  be  used  to  compute  the  probability  that  examinees  of  a  given 
knowledge/skill  level  will  answer  a  particular  test  question  in  a  specified  manner.  At  this  time, 
there  are  two  mathematical  models  that  dominate  practical  applications  of  IRT:  the  1 -parameter 
logistic  model  (Rasch,  1961)  and  the  3-parameter  logistic  model  (Birnbaum,  1968,  p.  405).  Both 
of  these  models  are  based  on  dichotomous  (right/wrong)  scoring  of  test  items. 

A  recent  development  in  IRT  is  the  introduction  of  polychotomous  (i.e.,  multicategory) 
models.  Polychotomous  models  have  been  proposed  by  Bock  (1972),  Samejima  (1979),  Symp- 
son (1981,  1983,  1986),  and  Thissen  and  Steinberg  (1984).  These  IRT  models  offer  improved 
test  scoring  because  they  extract  information  about  an  examinee's  knowledge/skill  level  from  the 
examinee's  wrong  answers  to  test  questions,  as  well  as  the  right  answers.  Sympson  (1986) 
presented  empirical  evidence  that  application  of  a  polychotomous  IRT  model  in  the  context  of 
computerized  adaptive  testing  (CAT)  can  increase  the  alternate-form  reliability  of  adaptive  tests. 

The  Problem  of  Multidimensionality 

A  characteristic  shared  by  all  of  the  IRT  models  mentioned  above  is  that  they  express  the 
probability  of  a  particular  item  response  as  a  function  of  a  single  knowledge/skill  dimension. 
That  is,  they  are  unidimensional  IRT  models.  However,  many  testing  theorists  and  practitioners 
feel  that  very  few,  if  any,  tests  are  truly  unidimensional.  Bejar  (1983)  comments  as  follows: 


Paper  presented  at  the  1990  International  Personnel  Management  Association  Assessment  Council  (IPMAAC) 
Conference  on  Personnel  Assessment,  San  Diego,  June  27,  1990.  Preparation  of  this  manuscript,  and  portions  of  the 
research  described  here,  were  funded  by  the  Office  of  Naval  Research,  Arlington.  VA.  The  opinions  expressed  arc 
those  of  the  author,  are  not  official,  and  do  not  necessarily  reflect  the  views  of  the  Navy  Department. 
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In  practice,  dimensionality  is  situation  specific.  That  is,  dimensionality  is  not  a  property  of 
the  items  but  rather  of  the  responses  to  items  under  a  specified  set  of  conditions . . .  there  is 
growing  evidence  that  unidimensionality  is  rare  indeed  even  in  tests  that  are  meant  to  be 
unidimcnsional ...  (p.  18)  \ 

Traub  (1983)  makes  the  following  observations: 

An  important  question  is  whether  or  not  responses  tc  items  that  mcanm?  educational 
achievement,  even  if  the  achievement  domain  has  been  idatively  narrowly  circumscribed,  f 
are  likely  to  satisfy  the  assumption  of  unidimensionality.  A  consideration  that  tx  ars  on  this 
question  is  that  differences  in  instruction  apparently  can  create  multidimcrsionality  where 
before  *here  had  been  unidimensionality  ...  In  addition  to  training  or  educational  effects 
per  se,  there  are  at  least  two  other  factors  associated  with  the  enterprise  of  assessing  educa- 
tional achievement  that  will  affect  dimensionality.  One  of  these  is  the  e\tent  to  which  the 
administration  of  the  items  is  speeded;  the  other  is  the  extent  to  which  the  examinees  vary 
in  their  propensities  to  answer  by  guessing,  (pp.  59-61) 

These  considerations  lead  Traub  to  conclude  that  "responses  to  items  that  measure  educational 

achievement  seem  very  likely  to  violate  the  assumption  of  unidimfinsionaiity,  in  which  case  none 

of  the  popular  item  response  models  is  appropriate"  (p.  59).  Similarly,  Hulin,  Drasgow,  and  Par-  ^ 

sons  (1983)  state  that "♦ .  .  virtually  all  real  item  pools  are  multidimensional  to  some  extent"  (p. 

260).  The  preceding  comments  suggest  that  test  dimensionality  must  be  carefully  considered  in 

any  application  of  an  IRT  scoring  procedure. 

Multidimensional  IRT  models  have  been  proposed,  but  none  of  these  models  nas  seen  much 
application.  This  is  because  some  of  the  models  are  implausible,  some  are  limited  to  rarely-used 
response  formats,  and  some  do  not  currently  have  a  computer  program  available  for  fitting  the 
model.  Another  problem  is  the  fact  that  fitting  multidimensional  models  can  be  very  time- 
consuming  and  expensive,  due  to  the  necessity  to  fit  a  hierarchy  of  models  in  order  to  identify  the 
data's  true  dimensionality. 

Another  consideration  in  applied  settings  is  the  fact  that  most  test  users  want  a  single, 
overall  measure  of  thr  examinee's  knowledge/skill  level,  regardless  of  the  dimensionality  of  the 
test.  They  do  not  want  multiple  scores  for  each  examinee.  While  multiple  scores  can  be  corn- 
fa. ned,  unless  the  resulting  composite  score  has  higher  reliability  and/or  validity  than  a  simple 
unidimensional  scaling,  most  practitioners  will  not  consider  the  additional  information  provided 
by  a  multidimensional  analysis  to  be  worth  the  time  and  effort. 

In  practical  applications,  it  is  not  prudent  to  assume  that  current  tridimensional  IRT 
model-fitting  procedures  will  prove  adequate  for  data  that  are  "not  too  multidimensional."  While 
there  is  evidence  Lhat  unidimensional  IRT  models  can  sometimes  be  used  with  multidimensional 
item-response  data  (Drasgow  &  Parsons,  1983;  Reckase,  1979),  these  studies  also  indicate  that 
for  some  data  sets  the  knowledge/skill  dimension  that  is  measured  will  not  be  closely  related  to 
either  the  first  principal  component  of  the  data  or  the  second-<\aer  general  factor  that  underlies  a 
set  of  correlated  primary  factors.  Thus,  with  current  unidimensional  IRT  model-fitting  pro-  t 
ccdures,  there  is  a  danger  that  the  knowledge/skill  dimension  that  is  measured  will  not  correspond 
to  the  dimension  that  is  of  primary  interest  to  the  practitioner. 

Polyweighting 

One  way  to  circumvent  the  dimensionality  problem  is  to  use  a  scoring  procedure  that  makes 
no  assumptions  about  the  dimensionality  of  the  tests  analyzed,  while  offering  higher  reliability 
and/or  validity  than  number/proportion-correct  scoring.  One  such  approach  is  the  polychotomous 
item-scoring  procedure  that  Sympson  (1988)  calls  polyweighting.  In  polyweighting,  an 
empirically-derived  scoring  weight  is  assigned  to  each  possible  response  to  a  test  question.  An 
examinee's  "polyscore"  is  equal  to  the  mean  of  the  scoring  weights  of  the  categories  chosen  by 
the  examinee.  Polyweighting  does  not  require  the  assumptions  of  IRT,  and  can  be  applied  with 
smaller  samples  than  are  commonly  required  with  IRT  models.  Polyweighting  does  require  that 
item  calibration  be  carried  out  with  a  random  sample  of  examinees  from  the  population  of 
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interest. 

Polyweighting  gives  the  examinee  more  credit  for  correct  answers  to  difficult  questions  and 
less  credit  for  correct  answers  to  easy  questions,  Conversely,  polyweighting  penalizes  the  exam- 
inee more  heavily  for  wrong  answer?  to  easy  questions  than  for  wrong  answers  to  difficult  ques- 
tions. This  may  be  contrasted  with  number/proportion-con  t  scoring  and  with  scoring  undc  the 
1 -parameter  and  2-parameter  logistic  IRT  models.  The  \z$-%.v  scoring  methods  assv^n  scores  to 
examinees  in  a  manner  that  renders  the  scores  indeper  '.siu  of  the  difficulty  of  the  questions 
answered  correctly  or  incorrectly  (Bimbaum.  1968,  p.  458). 

In  polyweighting,  the  scoring  weights  assigned  to  item-response  categories  are  referred  to 
as  "rolyweights,"  An  iterative  procedure  must  be  used  to  derive  polyweights  for  a  set  of  items. 
The  procedure  is  as  follows: 

(1)  Each  examinee  in  the  calibration  sample  is  assigned  a  provisional  score  equal  to  the 
examinee's  pioporticn-correct  among  items  the  examinee  was  administered.  It  is 
assumed  that  cifferent  examinees  may  have  been  administered  different  item-sets  dur- 
ing data  colleciioa 

(2)  S'nce  proportion-correct  (PC)  scores  for  examinees  who  are  administered  different 
item-sets  are  not  directly  comparable  (due  to  variation  in  difficulties  and  other  charac- 
teristics of  the  items  administered),  each  examinee's  PC  score  is  converted  to  a  per- 
centile rank  relative  to  those  examinees  who  were  administered  the  same  item-set. 

(3)  For  each  item,  the  mean  percentile  rank  among  examinees  who  chose  each  possible 
response  category  is  determined.  This  computation  includes  all  examinees  who  were 
administered  a  given  item,  even  if  they  were  administered  different  item -sets. 

(4)  Next,  for  all  items  and  all  response  categories,  provisional  polyweights  are  computed 
as  follows: 

(a)  For  each  correct  answer,  the  provisional  polyweipM  is  equal  to  the  mean  percen- 
tile rank  among  examinees  choosing  the  category ,  rounded  to  the  nearest  integer. 

(b)  For  each  wrong  answer  chosen  by  100  or  more  examinees,  the  provisional  poly- 
weight  is  equal  to  the  mean  percentile  rank  among  examinees  choosing  the 
category,  rounded  to  the  nearest  integer. 

(c)  For  each  wrong  answer  chosen  by  fewer  U»?in  100  examinees,  the  provisional 
polyweight  is  a  rounded  linear  combination  of  the  mean  percentile  rank  among 
examinees  choosing  the  category  and  the  mean  percentile  rank  among  exam- 
inees choosing  any  wron?  answer  on  the  item.  For  these  categories,  the  poly- 
weight for  category  j  of  it  ;m  i  is  equal  to 

1/2 


-  Ri(W)  + 


100 


K*ij-RiM)   .  (1) 


rounded  to  the  nearest  integer.  In  Equation  1,  Ri{w)  is  the  mean  percentile  rank 
among  examinees  choosing  any  wrong  answer  on  item  /,  R-  is  the  mean- 
percentile  rank  among  examinees  choosing  category  j%  and  NtJ  is  the  number  of 
examinees  choosing  category  / 

(5)  Since  examinee  percentile  ranks  range  from  a  minimum  possible  value  of  100(1/A0  to 
a  maximum  possible  value  of  100,  the  provisional  polyweights  can  assume  any 
integer  value  from  0  to  100.  For  a  given  item,  if  the  provisional  polyweight  for  an 
incorrect  response  is  found  to  equal  or  exceed  the  provisional  polyweight  for  the 
correct  response,  the  polyweight  for  the  incorrect  response  is  set  equal  to  1  less  than 
the  polyweight  for  the  correct  response. 

(6)  Given  the  provisional  polyweights  for  all  response  categories,  provisional  examinee 
polyscoi^s  are  computed.  As  stated  earlier,  an  examinee's  polyscore  is  equal  to  the 
mean  of  the  polyweights  of  the  categories  chosen  by  the  examinee.  Since  polyscores, 
like  all  raw  test  scores,  are  not  comparable  between  examinees  who  have  taken 
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different  item -sets,  the  provisional  polyscores  are  converted  to  percentile  ranks  within 
each  group  of  examinees  who  have  been  administered  the  same  set  of  items. 

(7)  Given  the  new  percentile  ranks  for  all  examines  the  iterative  procedure  returns  to 
Step  3,  above.  Steps  3  through  6  arc  repeated  until  a  convergence  criterion  is 
satisfied.  In  the  computer  program  POLY  (Sympson,  1990a),  iterations  continue  until 
the  mean  squared  corrc!  ation  ratio  between  items  and  percentile  ranks  stops  increas- 
ing. 

Guttmari  s  Scoring  Procedure 

Poly  weighting  is  similar  to  a  scoring  procedure  developed  by  Guttman  (1941).  Over  the 
years,  Guttman's  scoring  procedure  has  been  referred  to  by  various  names,  including  reciprocal 
averages  scaling  (Baker  &  Hoyt,  1972),  optimal  scaling  (Bock,  1960),  and  dual  scaling 
(Nishisato,  1980),  Guttman's  scoring  procedure  has  the  unique  property  of  maximizing 
coefficient-a,  a  measure  of  internal-consistency  reliability,  for  the  set  of  items  calibrated  (Lord, 
1958). 

Guttman's  scoring  procedure  ha*  three  drawbacks  as  an  approach  to  test  scoring.  First,  the 
scoring  weights  that  are  derived  for  an  item  depend  on  the  difficulty  level  of  the  other  items  that 
are  calibrated  at  the  same  time.  If  an  item  is  calibrated  along  with  a  set  of  easy  items,  the 
obtained  scoring  weights  will  be  different  than  if  the  item  were  calibrated  along  with  a  set  of 
difficult  itrms.  Second,  in  order  to  maximize  coefficient-at  Guttman's  method  sometimes 
assigns  a  Ki^ner  weight  to  a  wrong  answer  to  a  question  than  to  the  question's  correct  answer. 
Third,  implementation  of  Guttman's  procedure  requires  a  complete  dau.  matrix  in  which  all 
examinees  respond  to  the  same  questions.  This  is  a  serious  disadvantage  if  one  wants  to  develop 
and  calibrate  an  item  bank  that  is  too  large  to  allow  any  one  examinee  to  respond  to  all  questions. 

Polyweighting  avoids  these  problems.  Polyweighting  provides  scoring  weights  for  an  item 
that  are  independent  of  the  difficulty  of  the  other  items  that  are  calibrated  with  it  These  weights 
are  bounded  so  that  no  wrong  answer  to  a  question  ever  gets  a  higher  weight  than  the  correct 
answer.  Finally,  data-sets  in  which  different  examinees  have  been  administered  different  ques- 
tions can  be  used  for  item  calibration.  While  polyweighting  does  not  provide  absolute  maximiza- 
tion of  coefficient  a,  research  has  shown  that  it  results  in  substantial  increases  in  coefficient-a, 
alternate-form  reliability,  and  domain-related  validity. 

Effect  of  Polyweighting  on  Coefficient-a  and  Domain  Validity 

Sympson  and  Haladyna  (1988)  conducted  an  empirical  evaluation  of  polyweighting  in  the 
context  of  medical  certification  testing.  In  that  study,  data  from  1 100  resident  physicians  who 
haj  completed  a  200-iteri  test  in  the  field  of  otolaryngology  (the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  ear, 
nose,  and  throat  disorders)  were  obtained.  Five-hundred  of  these  physicians  were  selected  at  ran- 
dom to  make  up  "Sample  A."  Five-hundred  different  physicians  were  selected  at  random  to  make 
up  "Sample  B."  The  computer  program  POLY  was  applied  to  the  Sample  A  data  in  order  to 
obtain  summary  statistics  and  polyweights  for  ?A  200  items. 

Using  the  set  of  200  items  as  an  item  3ank,  Sympson  and  Haladyna  assembled  20  short 
(10-,  23-,  30-,  40-item)  assessment  tests  and  :>cored  them  in  Sample  B,  Twelve  assessment  tests 
were  assembled  by  randomly  selecting  itens  and  eight  assessment  tests  were  assembled  by 
selecting  "best"  itema.  Bnth  proportion-correct  scores  and  test  scores  based  on  the  Sample  A 
polyweights  were  computed  in  Sample  B.  rhen,  internal-consistency  reliability  coefficients  were 
computed  and  both  types  of  test  score  wee  correlated  with  Sample  B  200-item  domain  scores. 

For  all  20  assessment  tests,  polyweighting  resulted  in  higher  cross-validated  internal- 
consistency  reliability  (coefficient-a)  and  domain  validity  in  Sample  B.  The  observed  increases 
in  nJ^.lity  corresponded  to  a  mean  increase  in  test  length  of  28  percent.  Over  all  20  tests,  the 
mean  increase  in  domain  validity  was  .075.  The  minimum  increase  in  domain  validity  was  .052. 

Results  of  the  Sympson  and  Haladyna  su%dy  suggested  that  polyweighting  should  allow 
reductions  in  test  length,  while  maintaining  test  reliability  at  the  level  observed  under  traditional 
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number/proportion-corrcct  scoring.  This  hypothesis  was  tested  in  the  study  to  be  described  next. 

Effect  of  Polyweighting  and  IRT  Scoring  on  Alternate-form  Reliability 

Sympson  and  Davison  (1989)  compared  polyweighting  and  dichotomous  IRT  scoring  to 
traditional  number-correct  scoring.  This  study  used  data  collected  from  applicants  for  military 
enlistment  who  had  taken  the  Armed  Services  Vocational  Aptitude  Battery  (ASVAB).  The  objec- 
tive was  to  determine  the  impact  of  these  two  new  scoring  methods  on  alternate-form  reliabilities. 
Content  areas  studied  were  ASVAB  Mathematics  Knowledge  (MK)  and  ASVAB  General  Sci- 
ence (GS). 

Examinees  in  one  part  of  the  study  completed  one  of  five  46-item  experimental  MK  tests, 
and  one  of  six  25-item  operational  MK  tests.  These  examinees  were  assigned  to  either  an  MK 
joint-calibration  sample  (N=6447)  or  one  of  31  MK  holdout  samples  (total  Ns6434).  Using  the 
joint-calibration  sample,  all  380  MK  items  wore  calibrated  simultaneously  in  a  single  run  of  the 
computer  program  POLY.  These  items  were  also  calibrated  using  an  IRT  item-analysis  program 
that  fits  the  3-pan  meter  logistic  model  (Wingersky,  Barton,  &  Lord,  1982). 

In  the  MK  holdout  samples,  each  experimental  test  and  each  operational  test  was  split  in 
half  in  order  to  create  five  23-item  experimental  alternate-form  pairs  and  six  12-item  operational 
alternate-form  pairs.  (The  first  item  in  each  25-item  operational  test  was  omitted.)  For  each 
alternate-form  pair,  at  each  possible  test  length,  alternate-form  reliabilities  were  computed  for 
number-correct  (NC)  scores,  for  polyscores,  and  for  IRT  ability  estimates  based  on  the  dichoto- 
mous 3-parameter  logistic  model. 

Experimental  and  operational  MK  tests  were  analyzed  separately.  For  each  type  of  test,  at 
each  possible  test  length,  median  alternate-form  reliability  was  determined  for  each  scoring 
method.  Proportionate  reductions  in  test  length  that  would  be  possible  under  polyweighting  or 
under  IRT  scoring,  without  reducing  alternate-form  reliability  below  the  levels  observed  under 
NC  scoring,  were  then  determined. 

Other  examinees  in  the  study  completed  one  of  four  57-item  experimental  GS  tests  and  one 
of  six  25-item  operational  GS  tests.  These  examinees  were  assigned  to  either  a  GS  joint- 
calibration  sample  (N=5412)  or  one  of  24  GS  holdout  samples  (total  N=5398).  Using  the  joint- 
calibration  sample,  all  378  GS  items  were  calibrated  simultaneously  in  a  single  run  of  the  com- 
puter program  k*OLY.  These  items  were  also  calibrated  using  the  IRT  item-analysis  program. 

In  the  GS  holdout  samples,  each  experimental  test  and  each  operational  test  was  split  in  half 
in  order  to  create  four  28-item  experimental  alternate-form  pairs  and  six  12-item  operational 
alternate-form  pairs.  (The  first  item  in  each  experimental  and  operational  test  was  omitted.)  For 
each  alternate-form  pair,  at  each  possible  test  length,  alternate-form  reliabilities  were  computed 
for  NC  scores,  for  polyscores,  and  for  IRT  ability  estimates  based  on  the  dichotomous  3- 
parameter  logistic  model. 

Experimental  and  operational  GS  tests  were  analyzed  separately.  For  each  type  of  test,  at 
each  possible  test  length,  median  alternate-form  reliability  was  determined  for  each  scoring 
method.  Proportionate  reductions  in  test  length  that  would  be  possible  under  polyweighting  or 
under  IRT  scoring,  without  reducing  altemate-fonn  reliability  below  the  levels  observed  under 
NC  scoring,  were  then  determined. 

The  results  of  this  study  are  summarized  in  Table  1.  Entries  in  that  table  show  the  mean 
(over  all  test  lengths  from  2  items  to  the  en  J  of  the  test)  reduction  in  test  length  that  would  be 
possible  under  polyweighting  and  under  dichotomous  IRT  scoring.  Based  on  their  analyses, 
Sympson  and  Davison  reached  five  conclusions:  (1)  Polyweighting  is  superior  to  NC  scoring;  (2) 
Dichotomous  IRT  scoring  is  usually  superior  to  NC  scorng,  but  not  always  (see  Operational  GS); 
(3)  When  dichotomous  IRT  scoring  works  well,  polyweighting  and  dichotomous  IRT  scoring 
allow  similar  reductions  in  test  length;  (4)  Polyweighting  and  IRT  scoring  both  provide  greater 
benefits  when  item  difficulties  are  more  variable  (as  they  were  h  this  study's  Experimental  tests); 
(5)  Polyweighting  and  IRT  scoring  use  different  (complementary)  mechanisms  for  increasing 
measurement  precision. 
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Table  1 

Mean  Proportionate  Reductions  in  Test  Length 


Scoring  Method 

Type  of  Test 

Polyweighting 

IRT  Scoring 

Experimental  MK 

13% 

15% 

Operational  MK 

8% 

9% 

Experimental  GS 

20% 

21% 

Operational  GS 

10% 

-1% 

Sympson  and  Davison  speculated  that  the  failure  of  IRT  scoring  when  applied  to  opera- 
tional GS  tests  was  due  to  the  multidimensional  nature  of  those  tests  and  their  relatively  short 
length.  They  also  speculated  that  the  most  effective  scoring  method  to  use  would  be  polychoto- 
mous  IRT  scoring.  However,  it  seems  that  an  item  calibration  procedure  such  as  the  one 
described  by  Sympson  (1986)  would  have  to  be  used  in  order  to  avoid  problems  with  multidi- 
mensionality. 

Conclusions 

Available  evidence  indicates  that  scoring  methods  superior  to  number/proportion-correct 
scoring  are  now  available.  Dichotomous  IRT  scoring  and  polyweighting  provide  similar 
increases  in  test  reliability,  but  IRT  scoring  may  fail  when  its  assumptions  are  not  satisfied.  If 
one  wants  to  implement  either  dirhotomous  or  polychotomous  IRT  scoring,  it  seems  safest  to  fit 
the  IRT  model  using  a  procedure  that  makes  no  assumptions  about  the  dimensionality  of  the 
items  calibrated  (e.g.,  Sympson,  1986, 1990b).  If  one  does  not  have  access  to  samples  of  the  size 
required  for  IRT  item  calibrations  (at  least  1500  examinees  per  item,  preferably  2500),  then  poly- 
weighting can  be  used.  Research  to  date  indicates  that  polyweighting  will  allow  reductions  in 
test  length  of  at  least  10-25%,  depending  on  the  content  area  and  the  spread  of  item  difficulties  in 
the  tests.  The  Sympson  and  Haladyna  study  indicates  that  polyweighting  can  safely  be  used  with 
500  examinees  per  item.  Further  research  is  needed,  but  I  speculate  that  we  will  find  polyweight- 
ing is  superior  to  number/proportion-corTect  scoring  with  samples  sizes  as  small  as  N  =  100. 
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The  commonly  held  view  that  people  tena  to  behave  in  a  consistent  manner  over  time  and 
situations  has  found  expression  in  the  use  of  the  background  data  questionnaire  for  selection 
and  placement.  As  Owens  (1976)  has  stated,  "One  of  our  most  basic  measurement  axioms 
holds  that  the  best  predictor  of  what  a  man  will  do  in  the  future  is  what  he  has  done  (emphases 
in  original)  in  the  past."  Cascio  (1978)  concurs,  "Compelling  evidence  exists  that  when 
appropriate  procedures  are  followed,  the  accuracy  of  personal  history  data  as  predictors  of  future 
work  behavior  may  be  superior  to  any  known  alternative."  Interest  in  biographical  data 
(biodata)  dates  back  at  least  as  far  as  the  turn  of  the  century,  and  biodata  has  many  successful 
applications  to  its  credit.  (See  Reilly  &  Chao,  1982,  and  Mumford  &  Owens,  1987,  for 
reviews  of  the  literature.)  Among  its  many  advantages,  Cascio  (1976)  cites  ease  of 
development,  low  cost,  potentially  high  predictive  validity,  and  an  easily  accessible  data  base. 


Problem 

Military  research  and  development  on  biographical  data  (biodata)  has  been  driven  by  an 
attrition  problem  combined  with  the  pressure  to  cease  using  high  school  diploma  status  as  a 
screening  device. 

First-term  attrition  increased  dramatically  following  the  inception  of  the  All- Volunteer  Force 
in  1973.  In  fiscal  year  71,  while  the  draft  was  still  in  effect,  the  36-month  attrition  rate  was 
26%,  but  by  1974,  it  had  risen  to  37%  (Nelson,  1986).  A  1979  study  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office  (GAO),  which  covered  fiscal  years  1974  through  1977,  estimated  the  total 
cost  of  attrition  to  be  $5.2  billion  dollars,  or  $11,700  per  attritee.  This  figure  includes  the  costs 
(estimated  at  $2.7  billion)  of  lifetime  benefits,  for  which  approximately  half  of  the  personnel 
were  qualified.  (Figures  arc  not  adjusted  for  inflation.) 

A  breakdown  of  the  attrition  rate  by  education  level  provides  insight  into  the  relationship 
between  the  two:  There  are  sizeable  differences  in  the  rates  as  a  function  of  education  level, 
with  holders  of  a  regular  high  school  diploma  attriting  at  about  half  the  rate  of  personnel 
without  a  diploma  (approximately  25%  as  opposed  to  about  50%).  Holders  of  alternate  degrees 
have  an  attrition  rate  (about  45%)  which  is  very  similar  to  individuals  who  have  no  degree. 
Complicating  the  picture  still  further,  there  has  been  a  proliferation  of  types  of  alternate 
diplomas  in  recent  years,  including  attendance-based  credentials,  certificates  of  attendance, 
correspondence  course  work,  home  study,  occupational  school  certificates  an^  f>st-based 
certificates  issued  by  the  states.  Holders  of  some  of  the  alternative  degrees  appear  t  have  an 
attrition  rate  similar  to  regular  high  school  graduates;  others,  similar  to  high  school  dropouts. 
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Three  categories  of  diploma  status  (regular  high  school  graduate,  alternate  degree  or 
credential,  and  no  degree  or  certificate)  are  used  as  a  primary  enlistment  screen  along  with  the 
Armed  Forces  Qualification  Test  (AFQT).  Of  the  two  main  selection  devices,  educational 
credential  is  the  better  predictor  of  successful  adaptation  to  military  life  (t^,  =  .16).  AFQT  is 
limited  in  its  capacity  to  predict  attrition  (r^  =  .08)  being  more  useful  for  predicting  trainability 
and  job  performance  (Sellman,  1989).  Therefore,  attrition  control  is  exercised  by  bringing  into 
the  Armed  Forces  an  overwhelming  majority  of  recruits  who  have  a  regular  high  school 
diplom  ..  Biodata  holds  promise  for  increasing  the  predictability  of  attrition  regardless  of 
diploma  status. 

While  diploma  status  has  been  useful  in  controlling  attrition,  heated  controversy  surrounds 
the  categorization  of  some  of  the  alternate  credentials  on  a  lower  enlistment  priority  level  than 
high  school  graduates.  In  recent  years,  in  fact,  there  has  been  conriderable  pressure  to 
eliminate  high  school  diploma  status  as  a  determinant  of  eligibility  for  enlistment.  The 
American  Council  on  Education  (ACE),  for  example,  in  reference  to  the  adaptability  screening 
program  (GED  Items,  1989),  states  that  "We  believe  that  the  screening  system  should 
completely  (emphasis  in  original)  replace  the  system  based  on  educational  credentials  and  that 
this  should  occur  this  year."  This  belief  is  consistent  with  the  view  that  recruiting  policy  based 
on  educational  credential?  is  a  misuse  of  state-issued  educational  evaluations  and  policy  should 
instead  be  based  on  individual  measures  of  persistence.  A  biodata  questionnaire  would  allow 
enlistment  decisions  based  on  individual  applicant  characteristics,  rather  than  decisions  based  on 
group  membership.  Recruiters  have  been  severely  restricted  in  terms  of  the  allowable 
percentages  of  recruits  drawn  from  the  pool  of  applicants  who  have  an  alternative  degree  or  no 
degree  at  all.  Biodata  holds  promise  for  identifying  many  young  people  who  would  serve  their 
country  well,  but  are  not  now  allowed  to  do  so  for  lack  of  a  high  school  degree. 

The  Armed  Services  Applicant  Profile  (ASAP)  was  developed  in  response  to  the  costly 
problem  of  attrition  among  first-term  enlistees  in  the  Armed  Forces,  and  also  to  reduce  reliance 
on  high  school  diploma  status  as  an  enlistment  screen. 


Test  Development 

The  original  item  pool  for  the  ASAP  was  drawn  from  The  Recruiting  Background 
Questionnaire  (RBQ)  from  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  (Atwater  &  Abrahams,  1983)  and  the 
Military  Applicant  Profile  (MAP)  from  the  Army  (Eaton,  Weltin,  &  Wing,  1982).  Two  forms, 
130  items  each  with  90  items  in  common,  were  administered  to  120,175  applicants  for  active 
duty  between  December  1,  1984,  and  February  28,  1985,  55,675  of  whom  enlisted  and  were 
tracked  through  36  months  of  service.  The  enlistees'  responses  to  the  items  plus  knowledge  of 
their  success  or  failure  on  the  criterion,  service  completion,  provided  the  basis  for  the  scoring 
key. 

Half  of  the  enlistees  responding  to  each  form  (N  «  13,685  and  13,172)  were  randomly 
selected  to  serve  as  key  construction  groups;  their  responses  to  the  90  common  items  were 
combined  (N  =  26,857)  to  obtain  the  greatest  possible  stability  in  the  keys.  The  remaining 
examinees  became  the  cross  validation  groups  (N  =  12,760  and  12,388). 

The  scoring  keys  were  developed  by  the  horizontal  percent  method,  commonly  used  for 
weighted  application  blanks  (Guion,  1965),  in  which  each  option  is  weighted  by  the  percent  of 
respondents  choosing  that  option  who  are  also  successful  on  the  criterion.  The  percent  weights 
were  transformed  into  a  three-poin*  scale  (1,  2,  or  3)  by  dividing  the  frequency  distribution  of 
weights  into  thirds;  the  highest  one-third  of  the  weights,  indicating  a  greater  probability  of 
service  completion,  were  assigned  a  score  of  3,  the  middle  group  of  weights  were  transformed 
to  a  2,  and  the  lowest  one-third,  associated  with  a  lesser  probability  of  service  completion,  were 


given  a  score  of  1.  The  percent  cutoff  points  which  divided  the  weight  distribution  of  the 
common  items  were  then  used  to  transform  the  percent  weights  for  each  option  on  the 
remaining  unique  items.  A  respondent's  score  is  the  sum  of  the  transformed  weights  assigned 
to  the  options  selected  by  that  respondent. 

Extensive  rational  and  statistical  analyses  were  conducted  to  identify  items  which  may  have 
given  the  appearance  of  bias,  or  were,  in  fact,  statistically  biased  (Wise,  Hough,  Szcnas,  Trent, 
&  Keyes,  1989)  and  those  items  were  discarded.  Additional  items  were  eliminated  if  they  were 
intrusive,  focused  on  conditions  beyond  control  of  the  applicant,  were  directed  toward 
determining  if  the  applicant  had  a  high  school  diploma,  appeared  to  be  biased  against  applicants 
who  were  economically  disadvantaged,  or  if  the  empirical  keying  resulted  in  option  scores 
which  were  irrational  given  the  item  content.  A  total  of  31  items  from  the  original  pool  of  170 
were  eliminated. 

Administration  time  limitations  dictated  abbreviated  versions.  Previous  research  (Trent, 
1987a)  and  a  pilot  test  (Barnes,  Gaskins,  Hansen,  Laurence,  Waters,  Quenette,  &  Trent,  1989) 
indicated  the  optimal  questionnaire  length  to  be  50  items.  Each  item  was  then  evaluated  in 
terms  of  overall  validity,  subgroup  mean  scores,  subgroup  validities,  and  face  validity,  with  the 
best  items  selected  for  inclusion  in  the  final  two  50-item  forms  of  the  ASAP.  Twenty-one 
items  appear  on  both  forms;  the  remaining  items  were  assigned  to  either  form  such  that  the 
forms  are  balanced  with  respect  to  subgroup  means,  subgroup  validities,  overall  item  validity 
and  content  areas. 

The  content  of  many  of  the  items  is  similar  to  the  type  of  information  usually  asked  of 
civilian  job  applicants,  for  example,  previous  or  current  employment  and  academic  achievement. 
Other  items  ask  the  applicant  about  interests,  social  interactions,  or  delinquent  behaviors.  ASAP 
item  content  areas  are  consistent  with  factor  analytic  results  reported  in  the  biodata  literature: 
Academic  achievement,  nondelinquency,  work  orientation,  social  adaptation,  career  orientation, 
work  ethic,  and  athletic  involvement  are  frequently  reported. 


Criterion 

The  criterion,  service  completion,  was  based  on  length  of  time  in  service  as  well  as  reason 
for  separation.  Personnel  who  completed  36  months  of  service  or  obtained  an  early  release 
were  designated  successful  on  the  criterion  and  were  assigned  a  score  of  2  (64.8%  of  total 
enlistee  sample).  Those  who  were  separated  for  performance  or  behavioral  reasons  prior  to  36 
months  or  completion  of  their  contract,  /ere  placed  in  the  low  criterion  group  (unsuccessful) 
and  assigned  a  score  of  1  on  the  criterion  (26.0%  of  total  enlistee  sample).  Finally,  active  duty 
personnel  with  less  than  36  months  on  duty  and  persons  who  separated  for  reasons  largely 
beyond  their  control  (e.g.,  medical  disability,  death,  hardship)  were  excluded  from  statistical 
analyses  (9.3%  of  total  enlistee  sample).  The  overall  success  rate,  i.e.,  the  base  rate,  was 
71.4%  (calculated  using  only  the  "successful11  and  "unsuccessful"  groups  as  described  above), 
while  28.6%  attrited. 


Properties  of  ASAP 

Many  of  the  prominent  objectives  of  test  construction  were  achieved  in  the  development  of 
the  ASAP.  Three  major  achievements  arc: 

1.   A  level  of  overall  validity  which  would  make  an  important  contribution  to  increased 
retention  rates  for  all  enlistees, 
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2.  An  increase  in  predictive  precision  over  and  above  the  prediction  of  attrition  provided  by 
the  current  screens,  AFQT  and  high  school  diploma  status,  and 

3.  An  instrument  which  does  not  adversely  affect  members  of  racial/gender  subgtoups 
applying  for  enlistment. 


Validity 

Validity  and  cross  validity  coefficients  (the  point-biserial  correlation  between  lest  scores  and 
the  dichotomous  criterion  in  the  key  construction  and  cross  validation  groups)  are  shown  in 
Table  1.  The  large  key  construction  sample  produced  highly  stable  scoring  keys,  as  is 
demonstrated  by  the  trivial  loss  of  validity  when  die  keys  were  applied  to  the  cross  validation 
samplrs.  The  coefficients  are  of  a  magnitude  similar  to  those  found  in  the  biodata  literature. 
For  example.  Reilly  et  al.  (1982)  report  an  average  cross  validity  of  .30  for  tenure  in  the 
military. 


Table  1 


Validity  and  Cross  Validity 
of  the  ASAP 


Group 

Key  Cross 

Form 

Construction  Validation 

A 

.27  .26 

B 

.26  .25 

The  critical  question,  of  course,  is  whether  or  not  this  instrument  can  improve  on  prediction 
of  attrition  over  and  above  the  current  screening  procedures.  The  ASAP  is  regarded  as  a 
noncognitive  measure;  nevertheless,  it  correlated  moderately  with  both  AFQT  and  diploma  status 
(point-biserial  correlation  coefficients  ranging  from  .32  to  .38).  With  incremental  validity 
analyses,  however,  significant  and  important  increases  in  predictive  validity  became  apparent 
when  ASAP  was  entered  into  the  regression  equation  after  diploma  status  and  AFQT;  the 
multiple  correlation  increased  .09  and  .07  for  the  two  forms.  Clearly.  ASAP  is  telling  us 
something  about  an  individual's  propensity  to  complete  military  service  that  is  not  predicted  by 
the  other  measures. 

What  all  of  this  means  in  "bottom  line"  terms  is  that  the  addition  of  ASAP  to  enlistment 
procedures  is  expected  to  result  in  substantial  savings  in  attrition  related  costs.  For  example,  a 
utility  analysis  using  die  Taylor-Russell  approach  (Trent,  Quenette.  Ward  &  Laabs.  1990) 
projected  a  savings  of  more  than  $100  million  annually  if  10%  of  applicants,  tiiose  at  die  low 
end  of  die  ASAP  score  distribution,  were  declared  ineligible  for  enlistment. 


Fairness 

A  great  deal  of  effort  was  directed  toward  developing  an  instrument  that  would  not  place 
any  racial  or  gender  subgroup  at  a  disadvantage;  i.e..  unfairly  restrict  a  subgroup  member's 
opportunity  to  serve  in  the  Anned  Forces.    As  mentioned  above,  each  item  was  carefully 
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scrutinized  prior  to  inclusion  in  the  final  forms,  with  particular  attention  being  paid  to  subgroup 
statistics.  All  racial/gender  subgroups  have  higher  mean  scores  on  the  ASAP  than  do  white 
males,  and  throughout  the  entire  range  of  possible  cutting  scores,  larger  percentages  of  each 
subgroup  would  be  accepted  for  enlistment  as  compared  to  white  males  or  to  the  total  applicant 
sample.  (Analyses  were  conducted  for  white,  black  and  Hispanic  females  and  white,  black  and 
Hispanic  males.  Other  groups  were  inadequately  represented,  and,  thus,  statistical  analyses  were 
inappropriate.)  Differential  validity  and/or  differential  prediction  w?r?  apparent  for  some 
subgroups,  yet  the  evidence  clearly  shows  that  adverse  impact  worn*  occur.  Bias  analyses 
are  reported  in  more  detail  in  Wise  et  al.  (1989)  and  Trent  ct  al.  (199U;. 


Reliability 

Homogeneity  in  scale  construction  is  generally  not  emphasized  with  empirically-keyed 
biodata  instruments  and  little  information  on  reliability  has  been  reported.  Typical  internal 
consistency  estimates,  however,  hover  around  .70  (Mumford  ct  al.  1987)  and  ASAP  reliabilities 
are  .76  and  .74  for  the  two  forms,  using  coefficient  alpha  estimates.  It  should  also  be  noted 
that  Shaffer,  Samders  &  Owens  (1986)  have  reported  that  both  objective  and  subjective  biodata 
are  reliable  frorr  a  long  term  test-retest  perspective. 


Alternate  forms 

A  welcome  consequence  of  the  test  construction  procedures  employed  was  that  the  forms 
were  equated  during  development,  obviating  the  need  for  using  statistical  equating  procedures. 
In  Figure  lt  the  cumulative  score  distributions  for  the  two  forms  are  plotted;  they  virtually 
coincide.  Indeed,  a  study  by  Waters  (1989)  concluded  that  statistical  equating  would  introduce 
additional  error. 
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Figure  1 .  ASAP  Score  Cumulative  Percentages 
(or  Form  A  end  Fotm  8 
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Implementation  Issues 


All  of  the  testing  materials  have  been  produced,  including  the  test  booklets,  answer  sheet, 
administration  manual,  scoring  instructions,  and  scoring  templates.  Unfortunately,  in  this  time 
of  rapidly  changing  Defense  Department  budgets,  operational  implementation  has  been 
indefinitely  postponed.  Several  criucal  issues  in  test  implementation,  including  coaching/faking, 
generalizability  and  the  impact  of  cutting  scores,  have  become  particularly  compelling  in  this 
application  of  biodata  to  military  selection. 


Coaching/faking 

An  issue  with  which  users  of  biodata  instruments  must  deal  is  the  problem  of  response 
distortion.  The  literature  on  this  issue  is  complex  and  not  easily  summarized,  but  a  few  general 
conclusions  are  warranted.  Research  results  generally  support  the  contention  that  verifiable 
items  are  unlikely  to  be  falsified  (Cascio,  1975)  and  warnings  reduce  the  falsification  of  items 
in  general  (Schrader  &  Osbum,  19/7).  While  experimental  evidence  shows  that  respondents  are 
capable  of  intentional  distortion  when  motivated  (Schrader  et  al.,  1977),  Mumford  et  al.  (1987) 
have  observed  that  there  is  support  for  the  claims  of  item  accuracy  when  there  is  no  motive  for 
faking.  In  a  study  which  has  important  implications  for  the  ASAP,  Trent  (1987b) 
experimentally  manipulated  ASAP  items  judged  to  be  susceptible  to  distortion,  yet  concluded 
that  the  military  applicants  studied  "did  not  exhibit  unrestrained  response  distortion;  distortion 
was  relatively  reserved." 

The  use  of  an  empirically  derived  scoring  key,  as  is  the  case  with  ASAP,  is  a  first  step 
toward  reducing  intentional  distortion,  since  the  "correct"  answer  is  no:  always  readily  apparent 
to  the  examinee,  at  least  not  to  the  extent  that  it  would  be  if  rational  keying  were  used. 
Applicants'  efforts  to  represent  themselves  in  a  manner  which  does  not  reflect  their  true 
characteristics,  beliefs,  accomplishments,  or  behaviors  can  degrade  validity.  In  a  military 
selection  situation,  there  is  the  additional  possibility  that  recruiters,  under  pressure  to  meet  their 
recruiting  quotas,  will  coach  the  applicants. 

In  anticipation  of  such  a  situation,  several  monitoring  plans  have  been  developed,  falling 
into  the  general  categories  of  deterrence,  detection  and  correction  of  response  distortion 
(Hanson,  Hallam,  &  Hough,  1989).  Deterrence  of  distortion,  discouraging  the  applicants  from 
distorting  their  responses  in  the  first  place,  takes  the  form  of  a  strong  warning  contained  in  the 
ASAP  instructions  regarding  falsification  and  the  consequences  (i.e.,  possible  denial  of 
enlistment).  ASAP  items  vary  in  the  extent  to  which  they  may  be  confirmed:  About  one- 
fourth  are  verifiable  and  an  additional  one-fourth  are  at  least  partially  verifiable.  Given  the 
large  number  of  applicants  tested  each  year  (over  half  a  million),  verification  on  more  than  a 
random  basis  represents  an  enormous  logistical  problem.  The  value  of  this  type  of  item  in  a 
military  selection  situation  lies  in  the  applicant's  perception  that  his/her  answer  could  (or  will) 
be  checked. 

Not  relying  on  warnings  alone,  however,  a  score  monitoring  system  has  been  designed  to 
detect  inflation  of  scores  above  the  mean  score  baseline  of  the  trial  administration.  Statistical 
comparisons  of  operational  mean  score  levels  with  the  baseline  will  be  conducted  at  regular  two 
week  time  intervals  (Waters  &  Dempsey,  1989).  Divergence  beyond  chance  level  will  result  in 
closer  investigation,  with  appropriate  corrective  action  taken. 

Finally,  research  has  been  conducted  into  developing  fonnulas  to  correct  scores  if  distortion 
has  been  detected  (Hanson  et  al..  1989).  This  approach  has  been  less  fruitful.  At  this  time,  it  is 
not  clear  that  this  would  be  a  feasible  solution  although  it  has  been  used  in  other  settings  and 
the  validity  of  content  scale  scores  has  improved  (McKinley,  Hathaway,  &  Meehl,  1948). 


Generalizabilitv 


The  second  concern  is  generalizability.  Wise  ct  al.  (1989)  discuss  the  attenuation  of  validity 
which  may  occur  with  empirical  scoring  keys,  but  conclude  that  the  ASAP  scoring  system 
should  generalize  to  new  samples.  Further,  a  comparison  of  the  ASAP  sample  with  the 
applicant  and  enlistee  populations  from  the  two  most  recent  fiscal  years  instills  confidence.  The 
differences  in  demographics  are  minor  and  overall  the  ASAP  sample  parallels  the  more  recent 
populations. 


Cutting  Scores 

A  third  issue  involves  the  setting  of  cutting  scores  on  the  instalment.  Although  recent 
changes  in  the  world  are  expected  to  have  an  impact  on  recruiting,  the  recruiting  climate  has 
been  unfavorable  in  the  recent  past.  The  Services  have  been  experiencing  difficulty  in 
obtaining  applicants  with  good  qualifications,  and  are  therefore  reluctant  to  turn  away  applicants 
they  would  have  accepted  based  on  the  current  screens.  The  complexity  arises  in  attempting  to 
integrate  the  use  of  the  ASAP  with  the  AFQT  and  educational  level.  A  cutting  score  or  scores 
must  be  set  to  maximize  the  retention  rate  under  the  constraints  of  the  recruiting  situation  and 
still  satisfy  manpower  needs.  Each  branch  of  the  military  sets  its  own  standards  for  enlistment, 
and  a  cutting  score  policy  appropriate  for  one  branch  may  be  inappropriate  for  another. 
Although  the  screening  out  of  some  candidates  would  initially  require  additional  time,  effort  and 
money  to  meet  quotas,  in  the  long  run,  successful  prediction  of  attrition  will  enhance  retention 
rates,  lower  demands  on  recruiters,  and  save  a  substantial  amount  of  money. 
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Computer  Based  Instruction  Technology 

Douglas  Wetzel,  PhD.  t 
Navy  Personnel  Research  &  development  Center 
San  Diego.  CA  92152 

Compared  to  conventional  instruction,  the  greater  amount  of  effort  required  to  create  good 
Computer  Based  Instruction  (CBI)  becomes  more  noticeable  when  attempted  by  developers  with 
lower  levels  of  expertise  in  the  'art1  of  this  technology.  Of  course  a  programmer  can  develop 
CBI  from  a  technical  standpoint,  but  that  person  may  have  no  background  in  the  specific  content 
of  the  instruction  to  be  developed,  and  neither  may  have  experience  ir  instructional  matters. 
Further,  the  range  of  instructional  delivery  situations  varys  considerably  and  the  difficulty  of 
presenting  iastruction  in  a  computerized  format  has  its  own  unique  considerations.  Thus,  good 
CBI  generally  requires  either  a  team  or  a  person  with  a  combination  of  subject  matter,  computer 
and  educational  skills.  To  compensate  for  the  diverse  set  of  skills  required,  there  is  a  need  for 
CBI  'authoring'  systems  that  encapsulate  instructional  development  expertise  and  easy  human- 
computer  interfaces  that  only  !?ave  the  content  expert  out  of  the  equation.  To  the  degree  that 
similarities  in  instructional  delivery  techniques  can  be  identified,  it  is  possible  to  develop 
specialized  interfaces  that  home  in  on  these  situations  and  make  them  easier  to  accomplish.  The 
specialized  interfaces  described  here  employed  generative  CBI  techniques  for  learning  situations 
with  similarities  from  instance  to  instance  that  allowed  those  instances  to  be  generated  from 
previously  unassembled  components.  This  work  was  generally  targeted  for  low  ';ost 
microcomputers  used  by  people  without  high  levels  of  programming  expertise. 

User  Experience  and  Task  Difficulty 

To  understand  the  difficulty  of  producing  CBI,  at  the  minimum  we  need  to  view  the 
situation  as  a  matrix  of  user  experience  level,  the  difficulty  associated  with  creating  different 
types  of  instructional  delivery,  and  the  difficulty  of  the  instructional  content  itself.  Qiantifying 
these  dimensions  immediately  suggests  other  dimensions  within  each,  for  which  there  is  no 
immediately  agreed  upon  taxonomy.  First,  a  gross  picture  of  the  experience  situation  is 
suggested  by  the  progression  from  users  (a)  with  no  computer  experience  at  all,  (b)  users  with 
some  computer  experience  in  operating  programs  from  prompts  or  manipulating  files  or  knowing 
about  file  system  organizations,  changing  directories  and  word  processing  or  text  ec  ting 
experience,  (c)  users  with  some  experience  in  some  'authoring'  system  for  CBI  or  even  some 
elementary  control  or  programming  experience  with  .BAT  files  or  BASIC  or  the  like.  Second,  a 
gross  picture  of  the  difficulty  of  the  instruction  might  contain  elements  about:  whether  videodisc 
production  is  associated,  whether  onlv  a  quizzer  is  desired,  whether  feedback  is  desired,  whether 
an  accompanying  tutorial  is  desired,  whether  the  instruction  is  homogeneous  enough  to  permit  a 
database  sampling  approach,  whether  simple  to  complex  graphics  are  involved,  where  foils  for 
multiple  choice  items  come  frorM  whether  alternative  answers  are  accepted  if  typed  in  answers 
are  given,  ...etc.  Lastly,  yet  a  third  dimension  affecting  the  ease  of  making  the  instruction  is  the 
degree  of  technical  familiarity  with  the  content  domain  to  be  taught. 

Specializing  for  Common  Situations 

While  an  obvious  first  step  in  reducing  the  task  difficulty  for  instructional  'authors'  of 
varying  backgrounds  is  to  create  easier  interfaces,  further  steps  rely  on  specializing  the 
application  for  selected  instructional  domains.  The  identification  of  routine  instructional 
situations  which  can  have  specialized  interfaces  adapted  to  them  requires  careful  analysis  so  that 
sufficient  flexibility  is  available  for  varying  instructional  content  and  user  preferences.  To  the 
extent  that  the  expertise  of  more  seasoned  computer  based  instruction  developers  is  "canned"  in 
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the  programs,  the  difficulty  for  less  experienced  CBI  authors  will  be  reduced.  That  is,  by 
isolating  common  instructional  strategies,  we  can  routinize  them  so  that  many  details  need  not  be 
attempted,  such  as  screen  design  or  methods  for  receiving  answers  from  students.  A  further 
advantage  is  that  we  can  reduce  the  "rough  edges"  of  the  products  created  by  the  inexperienced 
by  retaining  some  control  over  the  allowable  interfaces.  In  constraining  the  instructional  delivery 
options,  the  loss  of  freedom  to  the  developer  can  be  minimized  to  the  extent  that  provisions  are 
made  for  the  many  variations  in  a  specialized  instructional  domain.  Some  factors  favoring  and 
not  favoring  routinization  of  an  application  are  summarized  below  in  Table  1. 

Table  1.  Routinization  Factors 


Factors  favoring  routinization  (little  author  input  or  overhead): 
Is  standard  student  interface  possible? 
Is  standard  database  of  questions  and  answers  possible? 
Is  standard  method  of  giving  a  tutorial  possible? 
Is  standard  method  of  giving  feedback  possible? 
Is  standard  method  of  process  control  possible? 

Factors  demanding  unique  creation  or  not  favoring  routinization: 
The  text  of  the  question  &  correct  answer  ** 
Specifying  alternative  correct  answers 
Specifying  unique  feedback  for  correct  answer 
Specifying  incorrect  answers  &  their  feedback 
Specifying  a  tutorial  presentation  ** 
Non-linear  process  control  for  advancement  &  branching 
Variable  manipulation  &  storing  states 

**(Must  be  input  regardless  of  being  routine  or  unique) 


The  factors  favoring  routinization  mean  that  there  is  a  lessened  amount  of  authoring 
overhead.  That  is,  the  author  does  not  have  to  invest  as  much  effort  to  input  information  and  to 
configure  the  presentation  to  the  student.  Without  a  specialized  interface,  these  factors  could 
require  considerable  effort  with  a  conventional  frame  based  authoring  program.  The  factors  not 
favoring  routinization  involve  greater  authoring  overhead  and  demand  the  creation  of  unique 
instructional  configurations  or  process  control  features.  Items  marked  with  asterisks  (  **  )  are  the 
core  instructional  content  that  that  an  author  would  have  to  uniquely  input  whether  or  not  a 
specialized  routinized  interface  were  available.  The  other  factors  here  are  ones  brought  into  the 
instructional  development  process  as  it  matures  and  demands  more  uniquely  tailored  student 
interactions. 

One  approach  to  routinizing  instructional  presentations  detailed  here  is  to  provide 
"templates"  for  routine  or  common  instructional  situations.  Templates  for  question  and  answer 
frames  are  found  in  some  authoring  packages  to  save  steps  in  creating  instruction  with  a  number 
of  similar  frame  sequences.  These  partially  completed  templates  are  duplicated  over  and  over  in 
order  to  fill  in  the  infonmation  unique  to  each.  A  generative  CBI  approach  advances  beyond  this 
elaborative  application  by  generating  new  instances  for  a  single  template.  Thus,  just  one 
template  is  used  again  and  again,  with  new  instances  inserted  each  rime  by  some  higher  level 
algorithm.  The  instructional  content  must  be  cast  as  some  form  of  a  structured  database  so  the 
algorithm  can  access  its  components.  The  algorithm  inserts  the  components  into  prearranged 
slots  in  the  template  which  are  'dynamic  placeholders'  or  variables.  Such  slots  might  be 
prearranged  spots  on  the  screen  for  text,  graphics,  or  answers.  The  entry  of  instances  into  die 
slots  may  in  turn  involve  subordinate  algorithms  specific  to  the  prompting  question,  the  analysis 
of  the  answer,  and  the  delivery  of  various  forms  of  feedback.  The  technique  generally  depends 
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upon  some  degree  of  similarity  from  instance  to  instance  in  the  features  of  the  interface  for  the 
tutorial,  question,  answer,  and  feedback. 

Instances  of  Generative  CBI 

Three  instances  of  generative  CBI  techniques  art  described  below.  Two  of  them  represent 
applications  in  specialized  instructional  domains.  The  third  is  applicable  to  a  variety  of  situations 
and  incorporates  greater  control  over  the  interface  anu  presentation  algorithm. 

(1)  Generating  Questions  from  a  Semantic  Network:  A  semantic  network  has  been  used 
to  represent  large  bodies  of  facu  that  are  to  be  memorized  by  examining  the  facts  and  by 
receiving  quizzes  on  facts  or  picture  recognition.  Questions  and  foils  are  generated  on-the-fly 
from  database  assertions  as  the  student  programs  run,  avoiding  the  need  for  authors  to  create 
large  numbers  of  question  screens.  The  semantic  network  consists  of  assertions  that  have  three 
parts:  Subject-Relation-Object.  These  assertions  may  be  used  either  organizationally  to 
subcategorize  items  in  the  database  with  a  default  isa  relation,  or  more  frequendy  to  create 
unique  relations  that  assign  object  attributes  to  the  subjects  of  the  assertions.  Figure  1  shows  that 
having  assigned  information  to  the  three  parts  of  the  assertion  then  permits  the  information  to  be 
presented  to  the  student  in  one  of  three  ways:  (a)  Statements  of  the  assertion  as  would  be  shown 
during  database  familiarization  in  preparation  for  a  quiz,  (b)  A  question  seeking  the  object  as  an 
answer,  given  the  formatted  prompt  presenting  the  subject  and  relation  of  the  assertion  to  the 
student  (c)  A  question  seeking  one  or  more  subjects  as  an  answer,  given  the  formatted  prompt 
presenting  the  object  of  the  assertion  to  the  student.  The  formatting  of  these  three  presentations  is 
accomplished  via  the  three  templates  shown  in  Figure  1,  where  the  format  statements  contain 
dynamic  placeholders  for  the  subject  (%s%)>  relation  (%r%)  and  object  (%o%).  At  run-time 
during  the  execution  of  the  student  program,  these  dynamic  placeholders  are  replaced  by  the 
current  subject,  relation  or  object  as  the  template  is  shown  to  the  student. 

Figure  2  illustrates  a  question  screen  shown  to  the  student,  and  three  potential  screens 
resulting  from  seieciing  an  answer  mode.  When  there  are  several  answers  sought  to  a  single 
question,  the  interface  indicates  die  number  of  answers  required.  To  gain  the  most  number  of 
points,  answers  may  be  typed  in,  with  alternative  spellings  being  accounted  for  in  an  answer 
analysis  scheme.  For  fewer  points,  students  may  pick  answers  from  a  Multiple  Choice  list,  with 
the  incorrect  foils  being  selected  from  related  'siblings'  of  the  correct  answer  to  make  them 
maximally  difficult  These  foils  are  automatically  generated  according  to  several  rules 
controlling  how  many  there  are  and  where  they  come  from,  and  extra  effort  must  be  made  to 
create  unique  foils  for  a  multiple  choice  item.  Students  loose  points  for  incorrect  answers,  or  if 
they  simply  ask  to  be  told  th*  iswers  with  a  'tell-me'  mode.  Incorrect  answers  invoke  a  scheme 
that  increases  the  probability  that  missed  questions  will  asked  again  at  a  later  time. 

Several  programs  use  this  basic  theme  in  different  ways.  One  program  lets  student  browse 
die  database  to  examine  the  facts  via  the  statement  templates,  or  to  view  any  associated 
graphic/video  displays  of  an  item.  Another  program  shows  associated  graphic  or  video  displays 
and  then  asks  for  identification  of  the  image  using  the  answer  format  described  above.  Another 
program  combines  the  features  of  the  above  programs  in  a  minimal  sort  of  tutorial  for  students 
unfamiliar  with  the  domain.  This  was  accomplished  by  administering  a  sequence  in  which  an 
item  is  first  described  by  showing  its  picture  and  listing  all  of  the  factual  attributes  of  the  item, 
and  then  administering  a  fact  quiz  on  just  those  descriptions  with  the  method  previously 
described  in  Figure  2. 

The  situations  to  which  this  technique  lends  itself  are  generally  ones  where  a  large 
categorized  set  of  terse  facts  must  be  memorized.  Examples  of  the  databases  that  have  been  used: 
ships  or  aircraft  and  their  attributes  (e.g.,  radars,  weapons,  equipment  and  associated  attributes 
such  as  speeds  and  ranges),  cranial  nerves,  and  picture  quizzes  (e.g.,  electrical  symbols  or  flags). 
Some  databases  have  yielded  as  many  as  3000  questions  for  the  bi-directional  type  of  questions 
illustrated  above. 
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Only  the  final  program  described  above  provided  a  minimal  student  tutorial,  by  using  an 
elementary  presentation  manager  to  show  all  pictures  and  facts  before  giving  a  quiz  on  the  facts 
shown.  Thus,  the  theme  of  this  package  is  generally  just  for  memorization  training.  These 
programs  all  include  a  standardized  student  interface,  database  and  feedback. 


Database  Contents 
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Presentations  to  Students  Via  Three 
T  em  pi  ate  Transformations  of  the 
D  at  a  base  Assertions 


r   Stating  Subject-Object  Relation 


Database  Item  <={>  Flying  Cloud  Mk  908 

STATEMENT  Template  <=£>  The  %s%  carries  the  XoX  Radar. 
Shown  to  Student        <=£>        The  Flying  Cloud  carMos  the  Mk  000  Radar. 


Asking  for  the  Object 


Database  Item  c=£,  Radars  Flying  Cloud 

OBJECT  Template  <=£>        what    XrX    are  carried  on  the         %a%  ? 

Shown  to  Student        <={>        what  Radars  are  carried  on  the  F'.ylng  Cloud  ? 


Asking  for  the  Subject 


Database  Item  c^>  Mk  ggg 

SUBJECT  Template  <=£>  The  XoX  Radar  1»  carMud  on  what  Sh1p(s)  ? 
Shown  to  Student         <={>        Tha  Mk  988  Radar  1s  carried  on  what  Sh1p(s)  ? 


Figure  1.  Transforming  database  assertions  into  statements  to  students. 
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SCORE:      18  ANSWERS  R£GU RED:  2 


WHAT  RADARS  ARE  CARRIED 
ON  THE  FLYING  C10U0  ? 


RENTER- ANSWER)  (MULT-CHQCE)    ELL-ME)  QUIT 


ENTER:  Mk  30  Mod  1 

Mk  30  Mod  1  is  incorrect 

ENTER:  Mk  30  Mod  2 

Mk  30  Mod  2  is  correct 

ENTER:  Mk  000 

Mk  000  Is  correct 


MULT-CHQCE » 

1.  MkOO 

2.  Mk  000 

3.  Mk  30  Mod  1 

4.  Mk  90  Mod  1 

5.  Mk  90  Mod  2 

6.  Mk  30  Mod  2 

CHOOSE  TELL- ME  QUIT 


3; 


CORRECT  ANSWERS: 


1 .  Mk  GOO 

S.  Mk  30  Mod  2 


NEXT-QUESTION  QUIT 


Figure  2,  Students  enter  answers  by  typing  them  or  by  multiple  choice, 
or  can  simply  receive  answers  with  tell-ine. 


(2)  Technical  Vocabulary:  A  well  circumscribed  domain  with  routine  presentation 
methods  makes  technical  vocabulary  training  an  ideal  circumstance  for  the  application  of 
generative  CBI.  Given  a  database  of  technical  terms  and  their  definitions,  the  use  of  templates 
and  standardized  presentation  methods  creates  a  circumstance  where  student  learning  activities 
can  be  rapidly  created.  A  program  implementing  these  techniques  was  developed  to 
automatically  generate  student  activities  that  include:  spelling,  multiple  choice,  true/false, 
matching,  definition  building.  Figure  3  illustrates  definition  building,  where  a  student  serially 
selects  the  next  phrase  in  a  definition.  The  definition  is  initially  broken  into  five  phrases  by  the 
program  (or  author)  and  the  student  is  shown  the  first  phrase  as  a  prompt  and  asked  to  select  the 
next  phrase  from  a  multiple  choice  list  of  phrases  that  are  taken  from  the  definitions  of  other 
words  in  the  exercise.  Foils  automatically  created  in  this  manner  are  used  in  the  other  student 
activities,  such  as  the  conventional  multiple  choice  test  where  incorrect  answers  are  drawn  from 
definitions  of  other  words  designated  by  the  author  to  be  tested  in  the  exercise.  While  incorrect 
foils  do  not  have  to  be  created  uniquely  for  each  question,  the  requirement  for  creating  them  in 
special  circumstances  is  not  accommodated.  Thus,  tlii$  is  an  instance  where  an  automated 
template  technique  reduces  the  difficulty  of  creating  the  presentations,  but  at  the  same  time 
removes  some  flexibility  and  freedom  from  the  developer. 

The  automatically  generated  activities  will  all  present  learning/testing  sessions  when  a 
minimum  of  a  word  and  its  full  definition  have  been  entered  into  a  database  with  a  menu  driven 
authoring  program.  Enhancements  to  these  presentations  are  possible  by  entering  optional 
additional  word  data.  For  example,  while  the  full  definition  is  used  if  all  else  fails,  a  word  may 
have  several  definitions,  as  well  as  special  definitions  better  adapted  to  just  the  definition  building 
and  matching  activities.  The  presentation  or  feedback  for  a  given  word  may  also  be  tailored  by 
designating  associated  words  (tagged  as  synonym,  antonym,  related  word),  by  designating  words 
confused  with  other  exercise  words  (with  a  sentence  to  distinguish  the  two),  and  by  a  general 
feedback  to  be  presented  when  a  wrong  alternative  has  been  chosen  during  multiple  choice  rnd 
true/false  activities. 
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FIFO,  Of  first 


Phrnso  Chpicoo  <qr  definition  of  FIFO 


1.  NRUswspaoutpaQss 

a^ggtgrmjngg  which  proem 

[5Hnllrst  out,  is  »1 

4.  throughput  and  avoid 


Soled  from  obovo  menu 


FIFO,  or  first  in  first  out,  is  spaas 
rsplscsmsnt  strstsgy  which  ss'scts 
ths  psQs  which  hss  bssn  in  r.isin 
msmOry  *h>  . 


Phrnao  CfrQtcea  lor  definition  of  FIFO 


ITnonqsst ,  I 

2.  msximixs . 

3.  swaps . 

4.  mschanlsm 


Select  from  nbovo  menu 


Figure  3.  Building  a  vocabulary  definition  phrase  by  phrase. 


A  second  level  of  specification  is  provided  in  the  program  so  that  the  presentation  can  also 
include  an  initial  tutorial  and  activities  that  cannot  be  generated  automatically.  These  manually 
created  activities  include  an  introductory  sequence  that  can  be  reviewed  before  beginning  the 
learning/testing  activities,  and  two  free  form  activities  known  as  cloze  paragraph  &  labeling.  The 
cloze  activity  is  a  paragraph  in  which  designated  words  are  replaced  with  blanks  for  the  student  to 
complete.  The  labeling  activity  contains  blanks  for  the  student  to  complete  which  are  positioned 
around  a  graphic  or  textual  display.  Taking  all  activities  together,  there  are  a  mixture  of  both 
routine  and  unique  instructional  presentation  techniques.  A  typical  lesson  might  consist  of  an 
introductory  sequence  of  instruction  with  content  that  partially  lends  itself  to  quizzing  the 
definitions  of  words,  but  also  contains  relations  among  those  words.  The  relations  among  words 
could  be  concepts  that  are  not  easily  quizzed  in  the  automatically  generated  formats,  so  the  final 
portion  of  the  lesson  might  consist  of  a  labeling  or  cloze  paragraph  activity  with  missing  words  to 
test  pieces  of  the  concept 

Figure  4  illustrates  the  relations  among  the  word  definition  database,  exercise  specification 
and  the  activity  presentation  algorithm.  The  activities  are  the  previously  discussed 
learning/testing  methods  and  exercises  are  one  or  more  named  collections  of  those  activities.  The 
first  step  in  the  authoring  process  is  to  enter  words,  their  definitions,  and  other  word  definition 
data.  The  second  step  is  to  name  an  exercise  and  select  words  from  a  menu  that  are  to  be 
included  in  the  current  exercise.  At  this  point  the  author  may  create  a  unique  tutorial,  cloze  or 
labeling  activity  for  this  exercise.  The  third  step  occurs  when  the  student  program  is  executed. 
The  author  arranges  to  have  the  program  executed  with  command  line  option  letters  that 
correspond  to  die  subset  of  learning/testing  activities  desired.  Multiple  exercises  may  be 
executed  back  to  back  to  create  longer  or  unique  combinations  of  presentations.  The 
learning/testing  activities  selected  require  some  judgement  on  the  part  of  the  instructional 
developer  since  not  all  activities  arc  appropriate  to  all  types  of  content. 

The  program  has  been  used  for  a  variety  of  instructional  contents,  such  as 
electrical/electronic  terminology,  navigation  &  maneuvering  terminology,  reviewing  basic  study 
skills,  and  familiarization  with  components  of  valves.  Such  bodies  of  instruction  generally 
include  a  substantial  number  of  terms  and  the  automated  use  of  templates  in  this  specialized 
application  has  been  successful  in  reducing  the  authoring  overhead  and  has  been  used  by 
developers  with  lower  levels  of  experience.  In  some  circumstances  the  program  is  used  for 
remedial  training,  and  in  others  it  is  used  for  initial  familiarization  with  a  domain  prior  to 
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beginning  more  in  depth  study  that  integrates  the  vocabulary  in  other  concepts.  When  the  focus 
of  the  instruction  goes  beyond  the  limitations  of  the  program,  then  more  flexible  authoring 
programs  are  required,  such  as  described  in  the  next  section. 


WORD  DEFINITION  DATABASE      EXERCISE  SPECIFICATION 


ACTUM  PRESENTATION  ALGORITHM 


WORD-1 

FULL  DEFINITION  m 
CONTEXT  DEFINITION 
PARAPHRASED  DEFINITION 
ASSOCIATED  WORDS 
CONFUSED  WOODS 

WORD-2 

FULL  DEFINITION  * 
CONTEXT  DEFINITION 
PARAPHRASED  DEFINITION* 
ASSOCIATED  WORDS 
CONFUSED  WORDS 

WORDS 

FULL  DEFINITION  * 
K-  CONTEXT  DEFINITION 
h  PARAPHRASED  DEFINITION* 
h  ASSOCIATED  WORDS 
v  CONFUSED WORDS 

WORD* 

FULL  DEFINITION* 
CONTEXT  DEFINITION 
PARAPHRASED  DEFINfT* 
ASSOCIATED  WORDS 
CONFUSED  WORDS 

WORD* 

FULL  DEFINITION* 
CONTEXT  DEFINITION 
PARAPHRASED  DEFINITION 
ASSOCIATED  WORDS 
CONFUSED  WORDS 

WORD* 

FULL  DEFINITION* 
CONTEXT  DEFINITION 
>AZAPh'RfistD  DEFINITION 
ASSOCIATED  WORDS 
CONFUSED  WORDS 


*  RtquJrad.  others  optional 


EXERCISER  '  ' 


CPE  ATE  UNIQUE 
LINEAR  TUTORIAL 


WORDS 


WORD-3 


WORD* 


CREATE  GRAPHIC 
TO  BE  LABELED 
♦  ANSWERS 

CREATE  PARAGRAPH 
WITH  DESIGNATED 
MISSING  WORDS 


>  Mtftlpla  Exarclaaa 
Run  Back-  to-Back 


CONTEXT  SEQUENCE 
<  IF  CfMtftd  > 


[      DEFINITION  BUILDING 


HIDOEN  MULTIPLE  CHOICE 


VISIBLE  MULTIPLE  CHOICE 


ASSOCIATED  WORDS 


SPELLING 


MATCHING 


{ 
{ 


LABELING 

<  IF  Cr*4t*0  > 


c 


CLOZE  PARAGRAPH 
<  IF  Crtat**  > 


FINAL  SCORE  SCREEN  J 

 1  


OnTy  ActK/ltkw  Namad  On  Command-Una  Ar  a  Prasantad 


Figure  4.  Vocabulary  word  database,  exercise  specification  &  presentation  algorithm. 
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Rl 
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J  R2s  7.68A 

R3 

s  18.71A 

In  the  circuit  shown, 

whit  1s  Rt 
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You  Know: 

Rls  9.56A 

>  Rl  s  9.S6 

>  R2  «  7.66 

>  03  t  18.71 

It  a  3.28  S 

J  R2s   7 . 66  A 

■ 

 AAA  

Rt  s  35.93 

R3s  1B.71A 
In  ths  circuit  shown, 

Sines  this  Is  i  SERIES  circuit 
ths  TOTAL  RESISTANCE  (Rt)  1s 
squil  to  ths  sub  of  ill 
rsslstincs  1n  ths  circuit. 

whit  1s  Rt 

7 

All  you  nssd  to  do  1s  solvs  ths 
problew  Is  to  find  ill  ths 
rsslstors  1n  ths  circuit  ind 
idd  up  thslr  viluss. 

Figure  5.   Circuit  practice  with  numerical  instances  (top  screen)  and 
feedback  (bottom)  varying  from  problem  to  problem. 


(3)  Free  Form  Templates:  A  third  use  of  templates  allows  unique  instructional  strategies 
to  be  specifically  arranged  by  a  developer  in  a  hybrid  generative  CBI  technique.  This  program  is 
essentially  a  general  CBI  authoring  package  in  which  the  'dynamic  placeholder'  variable  slots 
have  been  provided  at  strategic  points.  The  program  provides  ten  question  templates  for  common 
circumstances  such  as  receiving  student  answers  from  various  multiple  choice  menus,  pointing  at 
locations  on  the  screen,  typing  in  answers,  etc.  These  question  templates  have  associated 
presentation,  answer  analysis  and  feedback  options  in  which  the  'dynamic  placeholder  variable 
slots  are  allowed.  The  generative  nature  of  this  application  is  enabled  by  a  higher  level  control 
language  which  exports  variables  to  the  dynamic  placeholders  in  the  question  templates.  The 
language  is  used  to  name  the  specific  templates  to  be  presented,  and  permits  calct  utions, 
manipulation  of  variables,  and  looping  schemes.  The  question  template  can  then  import  these 
variables  into  the  slots  of  textual  displays  shown  to  students  as  windows  or  multiple  choice 
menus,  in  answer  analysis  category  slots  associated  with  potential  answers,  and  in  the  displays 
associated  with  the  feedback  resulting  from  each  answer  category. 
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This  package  allows  the  author  to  create  applications  where  a  large  number  of  practice 
problems  are  given  and  where  each  problem  is  unique  from  trial  to  trial.  Figure  5  illustrates  an 
instance  of  this  technique  with  a  calculation  problem  on  a  series  circuit  that  used  different 
numeric  values  from  problem  to  problem.  This  example  involved  randomly  generating  numbers 
in  a  specified  range,  exporting  those  numbers  to  dynamic  placeholder  slots  in  a  single  question 
template  containing  a  graphic  of  the  circuit,  calculating  the  correct  answer,  exporting  the  correct 
answer  to  the  answer  analysis  slot,  and  exporting  components  of  the  correct  answer  for  incorrect 
answer  feedback  in  the  form  of  a  worked  out  problem.  This  application  used  several  different 
types  of  calculation  problems,  each  with  an  appropriate  graphic.  Other  examples  using  this 
technique  have  also  been  practice  applications,  with  the  simpler  examples  being  practice  on 
sequences  of  semaphore  letters  and  recognition  of  various  symbols.  More  complex  examples 
vary  the  type  of  problem  and  present  feedback  working  out  the  problem  steps  with  variables 
comprising  the  intermediate  calculations  of  the  problem.  Examples  of  these  have  been  with  other 
circuits,  resistor  color  codes,  and  with  arithmetic  using  fractions  and  signed  numbers. 

This  package  generalizes  the  use  of  templates  so  they  can  be  used  over  and  over  again  for 
sophisticated  generative  CBI  lessons.  Developers  are  allowed  lower  level  run-time  control  over 
the  the  contents  of  the  'dynamic  placeholders',  control  over  the  details  of  the  interface,  and 
process  control  in  the  form  of  a  miniature  programming  language.  The  cost  of  this  level  of 
control  and  added  complexity  is  that  authors  must  have  greater  levels  of  experience. 


Table  2.  Degree  of  Standardization 


Name  of 
Application 

Student 
Interface 

Ques-Ans 
Database 

Tutorial 

Feedback 

Process 
Control 

SEMNET 

Standard 

Standard 

None/ 
Minimal 

Standard 

Strict 
Algorithm 

VOCAB 

Standard 

Standard 

Preface 

Minor 
Variability 

Some 
Control 

FreeForm 

Unique 

Unique 

Unique 

Unique 

Unique 

Discussion 

The  three  generative  CBI  applications  discussed  vary  in  the  degree  to  which  they 
standardize  some  of  the  factors  cited  earlier  in  Table  1.  Table  2  summarizes  their  degree  of 
routinizaron.  The  semantic  network  package  standardizes  all  of  the  factors  shown  in  specializing 
for  repetitive  quizzing  on  facts  and  images.  A  minimal  tutorial  is  presented  by  one  program  only 
in  the  sense  that  the  facts  to  be  quizzed  are  listed  just  prior  to  the  quiz.  The  technical  vocabulary 
program  also  standardizes  many  of  the  features,  but  provides  a  unique  tutorial  only  as  a  preface  to 
the  testing/learning  activities.  Certain  of  those  activities  provide  feedback  that  varies  depending 
upon  entry  of  word  database  tags  for  designated  confused  words  or  a  general  feedback  for  other 
wrong  responses.  Some  degree  of  process  control  is  available  in  the  sense  that  activities  may  be 
selected  in  various  combinations  by  the  author.  The  final  package  provided  free  form  templates 
with  slots  in  which  any  prearranged  content  could  be  inserted  for  the  question,  answer  analysis 
and  feedback.  The  price  for  this  flexibility  was  a  greater  authoring  overtiead  and  standardization 
was  offered  only  in  the  sense  that  a  selection  of  predefined  question  templates  was  available. 
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The  three  packages  discussed  above  illustrate  generative  CBI  techniques  since  they  involve 
new  instances  being  generated  from  components  not  previously  assembled  in  their  complete 
finally  delivered  form.  That  is*  the  programs  produce  output  determined  at  run-time  rather  than 
simply  presenting  completely  elaborated  previous  screens.  All  of  these  programs  are  reusable  for 
new  instructional  content  and  they  vary  to  the  extent  that  the  content  is  cast  simply  as  a  database 
for  a  standard  student  interface  or  is  configurable  in  unique  presentations.  While  there  are 
variations  in  the  complexity  of  such  themes,  these  techniques  are  an  intermediate  step  between 
conventional  frame  based  instruction  and  more  sophisticated  artificial  intelligence  techniques  (cf. 
Kearsley,  1987).  By  contrast,  generative  CBI  is  generally  easier  to  develop  and  may  be  a  more 
manageable  technique  for  authors  with  low  levels  of  programming  expertise. 

A  general  limitation  of  generative  or  template  techniques  is  that  they  depend  upon  some 
degree  of  presentation  similarity  from  instance  to  instance.  Thus,  the  beneficial  factors  favoring 
routinization  cited  above  are  also  liabilities  when  more  flexibility  is  desired  in  tailoring  the 
interface,  the  form  of  the  questions,  associated  feedback  and  exercising  process  control.  The 
design  challenge  is  to  specialize  and  yet  leave  flexibility  via  having  analyzed  the  instructional 
situations  sufficiently  to  cover  the  demands  created  by  varying  instructional  contents  and  user 
preferences.  With  novice  authors  one  hazard  of  generative  CBI,  or  of  using  templates,  is  that 
only  portions  of  the  finished  presentation  may  be  seen  during  its  creation.  Principles  of  interface 
design  might  argue  that  the  discrepancy  between  authoring  and  conceptualizing  the  final  output  to 
students  would  reduce  the  "directness"  and  ease  of  the  process  (cf,  Hutchins,  et.  al.,  1986). 
Different  instances  of  generative  CBI  vary  in  this  regard  and  the  availability  of  a  built  in  "tryout" 
function  can  be  used  to  more  immediately  show  the  final  state  during  authoring.  Thus,  while  the 
automaticity,  compactness  and  power  offered  by  generative  CBI  can  ease  development  by 
avoiding  laborious  creation  of  many  screens,  those  factors  are  pitted  against  the  immediacy  of 
seeing  the  final  product  to  be  delivered.  Similar  general  comments  can  also  be  made  about  the 
trade-off  between  the  number  of  program  options  and  the  ease  and  rapidity  of  developing  CBI 
and  their  interaction  with  the  users'  initial  experience  level  and  learning  curves. 

In  using  previously  developed  generative  CBI  packages,  an  initial  analysis  on  the  part  of  the 
user  is  essential  to  determine  if  the  package  will  fulfill  the  intended  need.  Envisioning  the  final 
product  with  the  selected  application  may  be  difficult  for  some  types  of  instruction.  Developing  a 
trivial  example  with  the  package  may  aid  in  seeing  if  it  has  all  the  power  desired  for  the  intended 
application.  Such  determinations  should  still  be  seen  as  subordinate  parts  of  the  total  decision  of 
whether  to  computerize  the  instruction  at  all,  or  decisions  about  what  portions  of  the  instruction 
will  yield  beneficial  investments  from  the  additional  effort  required  to  develop  CBI.  Thus,  in 
addition  to  how  to  develop  the  instruction,  a  preliminary  determination  must  be  made  as  to  when 
CBI  is  appropriate,  and  what  should  be  computerized.  CBI  might  be  better  thought  of  as  a  part 
rather  than  a  whole  for  many  training  courses  since  there  may  be  no  point  in  automation 
unless  some  benefit  to  CBI  can  be  identified.  Rather  than  computerizing  entire  c  .  -ia,  a  more 
rational  path  may  be  to  identify  selected  CBI  applications  that  offer  an  improvement  for  specific 
training  objectives  when  integrated  with  conventional  instruction.  Some  practical  reasons  for 
using  CBI  might  be  the  offering  of  a  learning  capability  not  possible  with  conventional  methods, 
reduced  costs  compared  to  more  high  fidelity  trainers,  supplementing  instructor  resources  by 
automating  routine  instructional  objectives,  standardizing  instruction  over  many  sites,  and  rime 
savings  owed  to  individualized  instruction  (cf.,  Wetzel,  et.  al.,  1987). 
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INTRODUCTION 

Current  research  in  the  Neurosciences  Division  of  the  Navy  Personnel  Research  and  Development 
Center  (NPRDC)  is  driven  by  the  Navy's  need  for  better  methods  of  assessing  the  performance  of  combat 
system  operators,  particularly  for  predicting  the  ability  of  operators  to  continue  to  make  accurate  decisions 
under  heavy  workloads.  The  demands  of  modem  combat  systems  have  the  potential  for  exceeding  the 
capacity  of  the  human  to  accurately  process  information,  especially  during  times  of  great  stress.  The 
capacity  of  the  human  to  perceive,  integrate,  remember,  and  use  information  may  be  challenged  when  the 
individual  is  monitoring  radar  and  sonar  displays,  operating  electronic  warfare  systems,  or  flying  aircraft* 
Exceeding  the  capacity  of  the  human  operator  in  such  situations  may  impair  decision  making  and  could 
result  in  costly  tactical  errors. 

Although  much  is  being  done  to  improve  the  hardware  reliability  of  combat  systems,  not  enough  is 
being  done  to  improve  the  performance  of  system  operators.  The  most  unpredictable  element  in  combat 
systems  is  often  the  human  operator.  Traditional  personnel  testing  and  training  technologies  have  not 
eliminated  this  unpredictability.  In  part,  this  is  because  traditional  methods  tend  to  measure  or  enhance 
what  a  person  knows  rather  than  how  a  person  processes  information. 

In  this  paper,  I  summarize  experiments  in  which  event-related  potentials,  or  ERPs,  were  examined  as 
potential  predictors  or  correlates  of  decision-making  performance  of  combat  system  operators.  [ERPs  are 
small  electrical  waves  which  arc  recorded  from  electrodes  on  the  scalp.  Unlike  the  electroencephalogram, 
or  EEG,  ERPs  are  always  synchronized  with  an  environmental  event,  such  as  a  visual  or  auditory 
stimulus.]  I  first  describe  relationships  between  individual  measures  of  ERP  amplitude,  and  performance 
of  an  air  defense  radar  simulation  in  30  military  subjects.  Next,  I  discuss  the  implications  of  the  findings 
for  real-time  performance  monitoring  and  performance  enhancement  Finally,  I  describe  ongoing  studies 
of  ERP  measures  and  performance  on  other  tasks,  including  signal  detection,  short-term  memory  and 
complex  decision  making.  In  this  context,  I  also  discuss  some  observations  on  individual  differences  in 
ERPs  and  event-related  magnetic  fields  and  their  possible  relevance  to  the  selection  and  training  of 
personnel. 

In  the  air  defense  radar  simulation  task,  AIRDEF,  our  approach  was  to  demonstrate  relationships 
between  first-order  and  second-order  measures  of  ERPs  as  correlates  of  task  performance.  First-order 
measures  emphasize  the  central  tendency  within  a  group,  or  within  an  individual  over  a  period.  Such 
measures  include  the  amplitude  and  latency  of  components  in  the  average  ERP,  or  average  amplitude 
within  intervals  of  the  average  ERP.  Second-order  measure?  emphasize  changes  in  first-order  measures 
across  time  or  conditions.  TTiey  can  include  either  difference:;  between  first-order  measures  obtained  under 
different  conditions,  or  trial-to-trial  variability  of  ERP  amplitude  within  a  condition.  It  has  been 
hypothesized  thai  first-order  measures  relate  to  the  quantity  of  mental  resources  available  for  task 
performance,  whereas  second-order  measures  reflect  the  ability  to  shift  resources  from  one  task  to  another, 
or  to  resist  distraction  by  focusing  resources  on  a  single  task  CTrejo,  1986;  Trejo,  Lewis,  and  Blankenship, 
1987,  1990).  We  refer  to  the  quantity  cl  resources  as  total  capacity  and  the  ability  to  shift  resources  as 
allocation  range.  Figure  1,  adapted  from  Defayolle,  Dinand,  and  Gentit  (1971),  shows  how  first  and  second 
order  measures  of  the  ERP  may  correlate  with  task  performance  in  high-  and  low-performing  individuals. 

METHODS 

We  presented  irrelevant  visual  stimuli  (also  called  probes)  lo  30  male  volunteers  during  a  passive 
baseline  period  and  during  their  perfonnance  of  AIRDEF.  Each  subject  performed  AIRDEF  at  two  levels 
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Figure  1.  Hypothetical  curves  showing  the  relationship  of  first-order  measures  to  performance  on  a 
complex  task  which  is  varying  in  workload.  High  performers  are  characterized  by  larger  first-order  mean 
values  and  greater  allocation  range.  Low  performers  are  characterized  by  lower  first-order  mean  values  and 
smaller  allocation  range.  Adapted  from  Dcfayolle,  Dinand,  and  Gentil  (1971). 

of  workload,  which  were  defined  in  terms  of  the  rate  at  which  targets  appeared  on  the  radar  display.  In 
level  1,  18  targets  appeared  over  a  four-minute  engagement.  In  level  2,  36  targets  appeared  over  a  four- 
minute  engagement.  The  probe  stimuli  were  diffuse,  low-intensity  flashes  of  light  with  a  duration  of  16 
milliseconds,  presented  at  irregular  intervals.  These  flashes  filled  the  background  of  the  same  13-inch  color 
monitor  used  by  AIRDEF,  but  had  a  negligible  effect  on  the  visibility  of  the  AIRDEF  display. 

Figure  2  is  a  schematic  diagram  of  the  AIRDEF  display.  Subjects  were  required  to  detect  hostile 
enemy  targets,  indicated  by  tracking  numbers  and  radar  "blips,"  and  to  fire  weapons  to  kill  these  targets  as 
close  as  possible  to  the  maximum  weapons  range.  Incoming  targets  varied  in  speed,  and  several  targets 
could  appear  on  the  screen  simultaneously.  Targets  that  were  not  killed  on  time  would  reach  the  ship, 
resulting  in  a  "hit."  Performance  was  gauged  by  an  overall  skill  rating  that  positively  weighted  kills 
according  to  their  distance  from  the  ship,  and  negatively  weighted  hits. 

Under  each  condition,  ERPs  were  recorded  from  electrodes  covering  the  left  and  right  frontal, 
temporal,  parietal,  and  occipital  areas  of  the  scalp.  A  vertex  electrode  was  the  reference  for  all  recordings. 
Each  single  ERP  was  first  filtered  (3  dB  bandwidth  0.1-100  Hz),  then  sampled  at  2S6  Hzt  digitized,  and 
stored  by  a  computer.  Signal-average  waveforms  were  computed  from  six  artifact-free  ERPs  for  each 
condition.  Each  point  in  the  signal-average  waveform  was  the  time-indexed  average  of  the  six  single 
ERPs.  These  waveforms  were  then  digitally  filtered  (0.5-25  Hz)  and  divided  into  eight  adjacent,  non- 
overlapping  time  windows,  approximately  50  milliseconds  wide,  that  spanned  the  range  between  50  and 
450  milliseconds  after  stimulus  onset.  The  root-mean -square  amplitude  (RMS)  of  the  waveform  was 
computed  in  each  window  of  the  waveform.  For  brevity,  we  will  refer  to  this  measure  as  the  RMS-a.  litis 
RMS-a  value  was  used  as  the  dependent  variable  in  a  repeated  measures  analvsis  of  variance.  Wtthtn- 
subjects  factors  were  electrode  position  and  window  latency  (lime  r.fter  stimulus  onset). 


Figure  3  shows  average  ERP  data  for  one  subject  as  a  function  of  recording  sites  and  conditions.  In 
this  subject,  as  in  most  subjects,  the  RMS-a  of  the  ERP  decreased  as  a  function  of  workload  on  the 
AIRDEF  task,  being  largest  in  the  baseline  condition,  smaller  in  level  1,  and  smallest  in  level  2.  We 
analyzed  this  decrease  in  RMS-a  as  a  function  of  recording  sites  and  time  after  stimulus  onset,  comparing 
the  ERP  in  the  active  AIRDEF  engagements  to  that  in  the  baseline  condition.  Across  suojects,  five  site- 
window  combinations  of  the  ERP  showed  significant  reductions  of  RMS-a  with  workload,  ranging  between 
29.4  percent  and  45.8  percent  We  focused  on  these  workload-sensitive  site-window  combinations  in  the 
following  analyses  of  correlations  between  ERPs  and  task  performance. 
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Figure  2.  Schematic  diagram  of  the  air  defense  radar  simulation.  The  cross  in  the  center  shows  the  location 
of  the  subject's  ship  and  the  inner  circle  marks  the  maximum  weapons  range.  The  outer  circle  marks  the 
maximum  detection  range  of  the  radar.  Numbers  along  the  outer  circle  identify  incoming  targets.  Slow, 
medium,  and  fast  targets  show  up  as  "blips"  spaced  at  different  intervals.  Firing  of  weapons  may  result  in 
kills,  actually  marked  by  solid  green  lines.  Failure  to  Ore  results  in  hits,  actually  marked  by  solid  orange 
lines. 
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Figure  3*  Average  evoked  potentials  of  one  subject  are  shown  for  eight  recording  sites  (left/right  frontal, 
temporal,  parietal,  occipital)  and  across  three  experimental  conditions  (baseline,  level  1,  and  level  2). 
Traces  begin  at  the  time  of  stimulus  onset  and  extend  for  500  milliseconds.  Calibration  bars  represent  10 
microvolts  and  100  milliseconds.  Recordings  were  referenced  to  a  central  midline  electrode. 

To  test  the  predictive  value  of  first-order  measures  of  ERP  amplitude,  we  examined  the  correlation 
between  the  five  site-window  RMS-a  valuCvS  in  the  baseline  condition  and  subsequent  performance  in  the 
active  AIRDEF  engagements.  Table  1  lists  the  five  workload-sensitive  site-windows  of  the  ERP,  and 
shows  their  correlation  with  basic  and  global  measures  Outs,  kills,  and  skill  rating)  of  AIRDEF 
performance.  A  clear  trend  towards  positive  correlations  between  good  performance  and  RMS-a  in  the  five 
site-windows  was  observed.  RMS-a  in  frontal  window  6,  with  a  latency  of  330  milliseconds  after  stimulus 
onset,  had  die  highest  and  most  consistent  correlations  with  performance  in  levels  1  and  2. 
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Table  1.  Correlations  of  First-order  Measures  and  AIRDEF  Performance 


A.  Level  i  AIRDEF  Performance 

Site-window1 

Kills 

I J  it  c 

Skill 
rating 

Fromal-W2 

0.23 

-0.16 

0.32* 

Frontal -W5 

0.27 

-0.31* 

0.32* 

F-'rontal-W6 

0.30 

-0.29 

0.45** 

Paricia!-W4 

0.35* 

-0.31* 

0.40* 

Occipital -W4 

0.28 

-0.23 

0.34* 

B.  Level  2  AIRDEF  Performance 

Site-window' 

Kills 

Hits 

Skill 
rating 

Frontal-W2 

0.25 

-0.35* 

0.31* 

Fronial-W5 

0.17 

-0.22 

0.18 

Frontal-W6 

0.42" 

-0.42" 

0.38* 

Parietal-W4 

0.21 

-0.24 

0.14 

Occipital-W4 

0.10 

-0.16 

0.09 

1  Average  of  RMS-a  values  for  homologous  sites  in  both  hemispheres. 
*  One-tailed  test,  p  <  .05;  **  p  <  .01 . 

We  further  analyzed  frontal  window  6  by  performing  a  non-linear  least  squares  regression  of  average 
overall  AIRDEF  performance  as  reflected  by  the  skill  rating.  The  results  are  shown  in  Figure  4.  A 
logarithmic  function  predicted  30  percent  of  the  variance  in  AIRDEF  performance  using  baseline  values  of 
frontal  window  6  RMS-a  in  our  sample  of  30  subjects. 


Average 
AIRDEF 
Skill 


0         2         4         6         8  10 
Baseline  Frontal  Window  6  RMS-a  (jiV) 


Figure  4.  Shown  are  the  30  subjects'  paired  values  of  RMS-a  in  baseline  frontal  Window  6  and  average 
skill  across  AIRDEF  18  and  36  target  conditions  (levels  1  and  2,  respectively).  A  non-linear  regression  was 
significant,  indicating  the  presence  of  a  predictive  relationship  between  the  first-order  measure  and  average 
AIRDEF  performance  {y  =  42.1  log x  + 18.94,  F,i2g  =  12.05.  p  <  .0017.  r1  =  .30). 
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Next,  we  examined  the  value  of  second  order  ERP  measures  as  predictors  of  AIRDEF  performance. 
For  each  subject,  in  each  of  the  (ive  workload-sensitive  windows  listed  in  Table  U  we  measured  the  change 
in  RMS -a  from  baseline  to  active  AIRDEF  engagement  for  each  subject.  Since  most  subjects  showed  a 
decrease  in  RMS-a  in  active  AIRDEF  engagements  as  compared  to  the  baseline  condition,  the  following 
analysis  focuses  on  the  magnitude  of  these  decreases.  Specifically,  we  oked  at  the  correlation  of  these 
decreases  in  RMS-a  with  both  the  global  performance  score  (skill)  and  basic  performance  measures  (hits 
and  kills).  The  results  arc  shown  in  Table  2, 

A  clear  pattern  of  negative  correlations  was  observed  between  performance  measures  and  the 
decreases  in  ERP  amplitude  due  to  workload.  Conversely,  positive  correlations  were  observed  between 
error  measures  and  ERP  amplitude  decreases.  The  most  consistent  ERP  correlate  of  performance  was 
frontal  window  6,  which  was  the  average  RMS-a  over  the  frontal  sites  at  a  latency  of  33C  milliseconds. 

We  further  analyzed  frontal  window  6  by  computing  a  normalized  difference  score  as  the  difference 
between  active  and  baseline  RMS-a  values  divided  by  their  sum.  Figure  5  shows  the  linear  regression  of 
average  overall  AIRDEF  performance  on  this  difference  score  in  our  sample  of  30  subjects.  The 
regression  was  significant,  accounting  for  27%  of  the  variance  in  perfo.  -e.  Subjects  who  showed  large 
reductions  in  frontal  window  6  RMS-a  tended  to  perform  better  on  AIRDE7  than  those  who  showed  an 
increase  or  no  reduction. 

DISCUSSION 

The  results  of  this  study  are  consistent  with  an  information  processing  model  in  which  neural 
responses  to  irrelevant  probe  stimuli,  i.e.,  probe  ERPs,  predict  and  covary  with  human  performance.  We 
found  that  first-order  measures  of  probe  ERP  amplitude  (RMS-a)  appear  to  index  total  capacity  by 
significantly  predicting  subsequent  AIRDEF  task  performance  of  military  subjects.  The  pattern  of 
correlations  between  the  workload-sensitive  first-order  measures  we  examined  and  AIRDEF  performance 
measures  clearly  support  a  total  capacity  hypothesis. 

Because  the  first-order  measures  prcfi  a1  AIRDEF  performance  in  advance,  it  is  possible  that  these 
measures  reflect  aspects  of  subjects*  general  information  processing  ability  or  intelligence.  Although  the 
data  were  not  described  here,  we  also  found  that  a  direct  relationship  held  between  first-order  probc-ERP 
measures  and  on-job  performance  in  the  same  30  subjects  (Trejo,  et  al.  1990).  A  high-performance  group 
of  subjects  exhibited  higher  mean  RMS-a  values  than  a  low -performance  group  in  four  of  the  five 
workload-sensitive  windows.  Two  of  these  differences,  frontal  windows  2  and  6,  corresponding  to  post- 
stimulus  latencies  of  227  and  330  ms,  were  significant. 

Further  evidence  for  a  liuk  between  general  ability  and  event-related  brain  activity  has  been  observed 
in  our  laboratory  with  reuromagnetic  measures.  In  a  related  study,  for  the  same  30  subjects,  we  took 
ncuromagnetic  measures  of  the  event-related  magnetic  field  for  visual  checkerboard  stimuli  (Lewis,  Trejo, 
Nunez,  Weinberg,  and  Naitoh,  1987).  In  a  condition  similar  to  our  AIRDEF  baseline,  event-related 
magnetic  fields  from  the  occiptal  region  of  the  head  were  significantly  larger  in  a  high  on-job  performance 
group  than  in  a  lower-performance  group. 

In  the  present  study,  we  found  that  second-order  measures  (changes  in  first-order  measures)  of 
probe-ERP  amplitude  were  clearly  related  to  task  performance.  These  changes  showed  up  as  workload- 
related  reductions  in  amplitude  of  the  probe  ERP  at  specific  sites  and  in  specific  time  windows  after 
stimulus  onset.  There  was  a  pattern  of  significant  negative  correlations  between  these  amplitude  reductions 
and  AIRDEF  task  performance,  which  supported  the  allocation  range  hypothesis.  The  allocation  range 
explanation  for  this  is  that  subjects  who  were  able  to  shift  more  resources  to  the  task  in  the  active 
conditions,  as  compared  to  baseline,  performed  better  on  the  task.  These  shifts  are  reflected  in  the  probe- 
ERPs  as  amplitude  reductions.  The  proportion  of  task-performance  variance  accounted  for  using  second- 
order  measures  was  higher  than  that  found  for  first-order  measures. 

As  with  the  first  order  measures,  other  analyses  we  performed  with  second-order  measures  indicated 
a  pattern  of  differences  between  high  and  low  on-job  performance  groups.  The  differences  we  observed 
were  in  the  same  direction  as  those  we  found  for  task  performance.  A  larger  average  decrease  in  probe- 
ERP  amplitude  between  baseline  and  active  engagement  was  observed  for  high  performers  than  for  low 
performers  in  four  of  the  five  site-window  combinations  tested,  including  frontal  window  6.  Thus  there  is 
evidence  from  second  order  measures  that  allocation  of  resources  is  predictive  of  general  ability,  such  as 
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Table  2,  Correlations  of  Second-order  Measures  and  AIRDEF  Performance 


A.  Level  1  (18  target  condition)  AIRDEF  Performance 
Site-window1  Kills  Hits 


Skill 
rating 


Frontal- W2  -0.12  0.12  -0.10 

Frontal-W5  -0.33  0.38*  -0.30 

Frontal-W6  -0.4V  0.52"  -0.56" 

Parietal-W4  -0.43"  0.43"  -0.40* 

Occipital-W4  -0,47"   0,47"  -0,36' 

fl.  Level  2  (36  >urget  condition)  AIRDEF  Performance 

Site-window*  Kills  Hits 


Skill 


rating 


Fn>ntal-W2            -0. 16               0.29  -0.20 
Fnntal-W5           -0.07                0.20                -0.2 1 
FrontaI-W6            -0.44"              0.47"  -0.38* 
Parictal-W4           -0.27               0.32               -0. 1 5 
Occipital-W4  O01  0.13  Q.QQ 

1  Average  of  RMS-a  values  for  homologous  sites  in  both  hemispheres. 
*  One-tailed p  <  .05;  "p  <  .01;  M  p  <  .001. 


Frontal  Window  6  RMS-a 
Normalized  difference  (active-baseline) 


Figure  5.  Shown  are  the  30  subjects'  paired  values  of  the  RMS-a  normalized  difference  score  for  frontal 
Window  6  and  average  Skill  across  AIRDEF  18  and  36  target  conditions  (levels  1  and  2,  respectively).  A 
linear  regression  was  significant,  indicating  the  presence  of  a  direct  relationship  between  the  second-order 
measure  and  average  AIRDEF  performance  (y  =  40.5 x  +33.19,  F1|M  =  10.47,  p  <  .0031,  r1  =  .27). 


that  measured  by  on-job  performance  criteria. 

The  most  consistent  relationships  between  performance  and  RMS-a,  both  first  and  second  order, 
were  found  w  rh  frontal  window  6.  This  window  represents  average  amplitude  in  the  probe-ERP  recorded 
at  frontal  electrode  sites  referred  to  the  vertex,  or  midline  central  electrode.  The  latency  range  of  this 


window  is  305  to  355  ms.  The  primary  component  of  the  ERP  that  occupies  this  latency  range  is  known  as 
the  P300.  Many  studies  have  shown  relationships  between  P300  amplitude  and  cognitive  processing 
(reviewed  by  Gopher  and  Donchin,  1986).  Although  P300  typically  exhibits  a  maximum  amplitude  on  the 
midline  centro-parietal  region,  it  may  also  be  recorded  at  frontal  sites.  Thus,  a  voltage  difference  between 
frontal  sites  and  vertex  will  probably  reflect  P300  amplitude. 

IMPLICATIONS 

Our  results  demonstrate  that  ERP  waveforms  recorded  for  irrelevant  probe  stimuli,  presented  cither 
before  or  during  the  performance  of  a  complex  decision-making  task,  provide  information  about  the 
performance  of  an  individual  on  that  task.  Because  such  probe  stimuli  are  unobtrusive,  it  is  possible  to 
incorporate  them  into  many  tasks  that  require  attention  to  visual  displays  without  degrading  task 
performance.  By  monitoring  the  brain's  responses  to  Jiese  probes,  information  about  the  current 
performance  state  of  the  operator  could  be  obtained  in  real-time.  This  information  could  be  used  to  allow 
the  system  to  sense  operator  overload  or  inattention,  and  to  trigger  interventions  that  could  improve  or 
sustain  performance.  Such  interventions  could  be  as  simple  as  a  warning  light  or  buzzer,  or  as  complex  as 
adaptive  decision-aiding  procedures  embedded  in  the  task  itself. 

The  correlation  with  performance  of  the  probe-ERP  data  described  here  is  too  low  to  be  of  practical 
value  in  real-time  monitoring.  Three  Navy  laboratories  are  addressing  this  issue.  At  NPRDC,  the  research 
is  aimed  at  isolating  different  levels  of  cognitive  processing  and  examining  the  sensitivity  of  probe-ERP 
methods  to  variations  in  workload  and  to  individual  differences  in  ERP  waveforms.  The  levels  of 
processing  are  a)  sensory-perceptual,  b)  short-term  memory,  and  c)  higher-level  decision  making.  The 
approach  being  taken  is  to  decompose  the  A1RDEF  simulation  into  subtasks  that  emphasize  one  of  these 
three  levels  of  processing.  Each  subtask  is  performed  several  times  by  experienced  combat  system 
operators  while  probe-ERP  measures  are  recorded.  Both  irrelevant  and  task-relevant  probes  are  being 
examined.  At  the  Naval  Health  Research  Center,  the  research  aims  to  develop  probe-ERP  indicators  of 
sonar  operator  alertness.  The  N2  wave,  an  early  component  of  the  ERP  elicited  by  irrelevant  auditory 
probes,  has  shown  potential  for  predicting  lapses  in  performance  a  few  minutes  before  they  occur  in  an 
auditory  signal  detection  task.  At  the  Naval  Aerospace  Medical  Research  Laboratory,  other  research  is 
examining  the  sensitivity  of  probe-ERP  methods  to  the  degradation  in  performance  that  occurs  on  variety 
of  tasks  performed  during  sustained  and  continuous  operations.  This  information  could  be  useful  in 
improving  work-rest  cycles,  or  for  predicting  how  well  a  given  individual  may  tolerate  assignment  io 
continuous  work  without  rest 

In  all  three  laboratories,  much  effort  is  being  devoted  to  improving  signal  processing  techniques, 
which  will  improve  the  correlations  that  can  be  obtained  between  ERPs  and  performance.  Although  noise 
or  variability  in  ERP  data  is  high,  several  signal  processing  algorithms  can  improve  the  quality  of  the  data. 
One  promising  approach  is  the  application  of  neural  networks  to  ERP  signal  processing  and  classification. 
ERP  waveforms  are  highly  idiosyncratic,  being  regular  within  an  individual,  but  differing  between 
individuals.  Neural  networks  can  be  trained  by  example  to  recognize  the  features  of  an  individual's  ERP 
data  that  are  most  significant  for  predicting  task  performance.  A  research  project  at  Temple  University, 
sponsored  by  NPRDC,  is  examining  such  applications  of  neural  networks.  Initial  results  indicate  that  a 
neural  network  may  correctly  classify  as  many  as  90  percent  of  single  trial  ERP  waveforms  as  to  their 
correspondence  to  a  subsequent  signal  detection  response.  If  such  accuracy  can  be  obtained  in  more 
complex  tasks,  it  nay  be  possible  to  store  the  parameters  learned  by  neural  networks  for  an  individual  and 
activate  them  when  that  individual  is  about  to  begin  performing  a  task  in  a  combat  system. 

Although  the  Navy  research  I  have  described  here  is  directed  towards  problems  experienced  by 
combat  systems  operators,  there  arc  clear  analogies  between  combat  systems  operators  and  operators  of 
systems  or  equipment  used  in  the  private  sector.  A  partial  list  of  these  includes  air  traffic  controllers, 
airline  pilots,  truck  drivers,  and  nuclear  power  plant  operators.  In  all  of  these  occupations  there  is  the 
potential  for  operator  overload,  fatigue,  boredom,  and  other  errors  which  may  be  detected  or  averted  by 
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probe-ERP  rothods. 
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ABSTRACT 


After  180  faculty  members  retired  from  the  nine  colleges  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Community  College  District  (LACCD) ,  an  intense 
affirmative  action  effort  to  hire  minorities  and  women  was  ini- 
tiated as  a  consequence  of  a  "directive"  from  the  LACCD 1 s  govern- 
ing board.     Out  of  128  faculty  hires,  49.2  percent  were  minority 
and  54.7%  were  women.     This  provided  the  backdrop  for  this  study, 
Using  *-.he  data  on  the  128  faculty  hires,  four  hypotheses  were 
tested?  one  hypothesis  was  confirmed,   i.e.,  campuses  with  presi- 
dents who  are  minority,  hire  more  minorities  than  campuses  with 
presidents  who  are  non-minority.     A  questionnaire  approach  was 
also  employed  to  assess  the  relative  utility  of  the  activities 
engaged  in  by  the  various  campuses  in  their  affirmative  action 
endeavors.     The  campuses  which  were  more  successful  in  their 
affirmative  action  efforts,  were  those  whose  presidents  had  more 
hiring  discre-  -on.     Although  not  strongly  suggested  by  the  ques- 
tionnaire responses,  it  was  concluded,  given  the  confirmed  hypo- 
thesis, that  the  inclusion  of  minorities  and  women  selection 
and  screening  panels  is  a  useful  affirmative  action  activity. 
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LEARNINGS  FROM  AN  AFFIRMATIVE  ACTION  EFFORT: 
Minorities  and  Women  as  Decision  Makers,  and  the 
Implementation  of  a  Governing  Board's  Directive 

by 

David  Lopez-Lee 

In  the  Spring  of  1989,  as  a  consequence  of  a  generous  early 

retirement  incentive  program  initiated  by  the  governing  Board  of 

Trustees  of  the  Los  Angeles  Community  College  District   (LACCD) , 

the  LACCD  found  that  it  might  have  considerably  more  than  the  100 

1 

to  125  retirements  it  expected  (out  of  1,800  tenured  faculty).  The 
LACCD' s  Board  of  Trustees,  realizing  that  it  might  have  to  hire  in 
excess  of  100  faculty  by  the  beginning  of  the  coming  fall  semester, 
viewed  this  as  an  unusual  opportunity  to  initiate  a  strong  affirm- 
ative action  program.     The  Trustees  engaged  in  an  action  unprece- 
dented in  the  District's  history — in  April  of  1989,   three  Trustees 
(representing  the  unanimous  sentiment  of  the  full  seven  member 
board)   personally  addressed  all  nine  of  the  LACCD' s  college  campus 
presidents  at  a  Chancellor's  Cabinet  meeting.     At  that  meeting  they 
underscored  the  intensity  with  which  they  wanted  an  affirmative 
action  effort  in  its  impending  faculty  recruitment  effort. 

As  it  turned  out,   180  senior  faculty  members  retired,  and  the 
District  ended  up  hiring  128  new  faculty — 49.2  percent   (i.e.,  63) 
were  ethnic  minority  and  54.7  percent   (i.e.,  70)   were  women.  From 
a  broad  affirmative  action  point  of  view,  this  compared  favorably 
with  those  who  retired:     80  percent  of  the  faculty  retirees  were 
white  and  61  percent  were  male.     However,  when  the  data  were  viewed 
with  respect  to  specific  affirmative  action  goals  the  results  were 
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slightly  mixed:     Black  faculty  representation  which  was  previously 
11.1  percent,  moved  up  to  11.6  percent  (23  were  hired) ,  which  was 
the  established  goal  of  the  district;  Hispanic  faculty  representa- 
tion which  was  8.5  percent  rose  to  about  9.5  percent  (23  were  hired) 
compared  to  an  established  goal  of  20.8  percent;  and  Asian  represen- 
tation which  was  5.5  percent  rose  to  5.7  percent  (14  were  hired) — the 
established  goal  was  7.5  percent.     The  representation  for  women  which 
was  40.0  percent  rose  to  41.2  percent   (70  were  hired)  compared  to  the 
established  goal  of  49.8  percent.     Since  one  might  erroneously  mini-  . 
mize  the  extensive  effort  made  in  hiring  Blacks  and  Asians,  it  is 
important  to  note  that  16  Blacks  and  11  Asians  opted  for  early  re- 
tirement; slightly  greater  percentage  gains  were  made  for  Hispanics, 

2 

because  only  7  Hispanics  exercised  the  early  retirement  option. 

In  my  judgement,  there  is  much  to  be  learned  from  such 

affirmative  action  endeavors.     Indeed ,  it  was  believed  that  the 

variation  in  affirmative  action  performance  between  the  various 

campuses  provided  this  investigator  with  an  unusual  opportunity 

to  engage  in  a  two-fold  endeavor:     1.   to  determine  if  having 

minorities  and  women  included  as  decision  makers  in  the  hiring 

process   (in  this  instance  as  campus  presidents)   increases  the 

hiring  of  minorities  and  women  being  hired,  and  2.  to  assess  the 

relative  utility  of  the  activities  engaged  in  by  the  various 

campuses  in  response  to  their  governing  board's  "directive." 

With  respect  to  the  first  endeavor,  one  comprehensive  review 

of  the  relevant  literature  states   (within  the  personnel  evaluation 

context) :     "that  the  more  dimensions  two  or  more  people  differ  on 

within  an  interpersonal  situation,  the  greater  the  distortion  of 

3 

interpersonal  communications . "      By  obverse  inference,  one  should 
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be  able  to  predict  that  the  greater  the  similarity  between  people 
within  an  interpersonal  setting,  the  less  the  distortion  (i.e., 
the  "better"  the  evaluation  or  assessment) •     Thus,  with  respect  to 
our  first  -endeavor  it  seemed  reasonable  to  forward  the  following 
two  hypotheses: 

1.  Minority  decision  makers  more  positively  evaluate 
minorities  than  do  their  non-minority  counterparts. 

2.  Women  serving  as  decision  makers  more  positively 
evaluate  women  than  do  men  in  such  positions. 

Continuing  with  the  same  line  of  thought,  since  minorities  and 
women  have  experienced  similar  forms  of  discrimination,  one  would 
reasonably  expect  a  common  ground  of  sensitivity  between  both 
groups.     Accordingly,  the  following  two  additional  hypotheses 
were  formulated: 

3.  Minority  decision  makers  more  positively  evaluate 
women  than  do  their  non-minority  counterparts. 

4.  Women  serving  as  decision  makers  more  positively 
evaluate  minorities  than  do  men  in  such  positions. 

The  foregoing  hypotheses  are  also  co*    istent  with  the  findings 

from  another  context.     The  presence  of  a  woman  mayor,  and  women 

on  city  councils/assemblies,  were  identified  by  Saltzstein  as 

4 

advantageous  to  the  hiring  of  fhe  disadvantaged  by  a  city. 

Warner  and  Steel  found  that  the  higher  the  percentage  of  women  on 

the  city  council     the  higher  the  percentage  of  women  employed  as 

police  officers;  and  although  they  found  that  the  presence  of  a 

female  as  opposed  to  a  male  mayor  resulted  in  no  significant 

effect,  the  results  were  in  the  same  direction  as  those  found  for 

5 

the  city  council.       The  most  important  point  to  be  derived  from 
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these  studies  is  this:     as  removed  from  the  initial  recruitment 
and  selection  processes  as  they  are,  elected  officials  apparently 
i  do  impact  those  processes.     In  the  present  setting,  although  the 

campus  presidents  are  not  elected  officials,  they  too  are  some- 
what removed  from  the  recruitment  and  selection  process,  but 
unlike  the  elected  officials  they  are  typically  involved  in  the 
final  decision  making  processes* 

In  addressing  this  paper1 s  second  endeavor,  that  of  assess- 
ing the  relative  utility  of  the  activities  engaged  in  by  the 
various  campuses  in  response  to  their  governing  board's  "direc- 
tive,*1 it  was  believed  useful  to  take  close  scrutiny  of  the 

6 

following  four  areas: 

1.  Recruitment  activities, 

2.  The  construction  of  screening/selection  panels, 

3.  Procedures  for  forwarding  hiring  recommendations*  and 
4 •     Affirmative  action  training . 

What  immediately  follows  is  the  methodology  employed  to  address 
this  paper's  two-fold  endeavor. 


METHODOLOGY 

It  was  necessary  to  operationalize  the  four  "abstract"  hypotheses 
for  testing  within  the  decision  making  context  at  hand;  doing 
so,  the  following  four  hypotheses  were  developed: 

1.  Campuses  with  presidents  who  are  minority,  hire  more  minori- 
ties than  do  campuses  with  presidents  who  are  not  minority. 

2.  Campuses  with  presidents  who  are  women,  hire  more  women 
than  do  campuses  with  presidents  who  are  not  women. 
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3.  Campuses  with  presidents  who  are  minority,  hire  more  women 
than  do  campuses  with  presidents  who  are  not  minority • 

4.  Campuses  with  Presidents  who  are  women,  hire  more  minorities 
than  do  campuses  with  presidents  who  are  not  women. 

Since  the  relevant  data  for  testing  these  hypotheses  were  already 
available,  only  the  manner  in  which  the  data  were  statistically 
analyzed  are  described  below  (under  research  design).  Thus,  most  of 
vhat  is  provided  in  this  section  is  the  questionnaire  methodology 
employed  to  address  the  four  listed  areas  of  the  hiring  process. 

Subjects 

In  this  study  all  nine  college  campus  presidents  were  sent  a 
questionnaire.     During  the  hiring  time  frame  in  question  (April 
1989  through  September  1989) ,  three  of  the  nine  campus  presidents 
were  minority  and  four  were  women. 

Procedure 

A  questionnaire  was  sent  to  each  president  with  a  cover 
letter  from  the  Chancellor  enlisting  their  cooperation.     The  text 
of  that  cover  letter  is  contained  in  Exhibit  I.     These  question- 
naires and  associated  cover  letters  were  sent  out  in  March  of 
1990,  with  a  request  that  they  be  returned  within  two  weeks.  All 
of  the  questionnaires  were  returned  as  requested. 

Questionnaire 

The  questionnaire  was  a  straightforward  extension  of  the 
earlier  listed  four  areas  of  the  campus  hiring  process.     The  text 
of  that  questionnaire  is  contained  in  Exhibit  II    (one  "broad" 
question  was  added  in  the  event  an  area  may  have  been  overlooked) . 
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Exhibit  I. 


Cover  Letter  Text 


Dear : 


You  may  recall  that  last  Spring  (April  27,  1989),  three 
Trustees  addressed  the  Cabinet.  Realizing  that  the  District  had 
an  unusual  opportunity  to  hire  more  than  100  new  faculty,  the 
three  Trustees  (representing  the  unanimous  sentiment  of  the  full 
Board)  underscored  the  fact  that  they  wanted  an  affirmative 
action  recruitment  effort  that  had  teeth. 

As  you  know,  the  District  performed  well  in  its  response  to 
the  Board  of  Trustees'  charge.  Nevertheless,  I  trust  you  will 
agree  that  it  is  always  fruitful  to  engage  in  self-assessment, 
particularly  in  such  a  sensitive  area.  By  so  doing,  we  may 
improve  our  efforts  in  the  future. 

In  that  regard ,  I  would  like  your  responses  to  the  brief 
attached  questionnaire.  I  look  forward  to  receiving  your  respon- 
ses. It  would  be  appreciated  if  I  had  your  responses  by  April  2, 
1990. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


Please  read  all  of  the  questions  before  responding.  (Please  feel 
free    to  complete  your  responses  on  additional  sheets  of  paper.) 

As  a  consequence  of  the  Board  of  Trustees'  charge: 

1.  Did  you  do  anything  differently  in  your  recruitment  activities? 
(Please  explain.) 

Please  describe  your  previous  recruitment  efforts   (other  than 
what  is  done  by  the  District  Office) . 

2.  Did  you  do  anything  differently  in  the  construction  of  your 
screening/selection  panels?     (Please  explain.) 

Please  describe  the  previous  construction  of  your  screening/ 
selection  panels. 

3.  Did  you  do  anything  differently  in  the  manner  in  which  hiring 
recommendations  are  forwarded  to  you?     (Please  explain.) 

Please  describe  how  hiring  recommendations  were  previously 
forwarded  to  you. 

4.  Did  you  do  anything  differently  in  the  training  of  persons 
involved  in  affirmative  action  activities?     (Please  explain.) 

Please  describe  your  previous  training  activities  in  affirma- 
tive action. 

5.  Did  you  do  anything  differently  in  any  other  areas?  (Please 
explain . ) 


Exhibit  II. 


Questionnaire  Text 
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Research  Design 

It  was  anticipated  that  the  four  operationa 1 ized  hypotheses 
would  be  tested  by  arraying  the  data  in  2  x  2  contingency  tables 
and  subjecting  the  data  to  chi-square  analyses .     The  a  priori  level 
of  statistical  significance  for  these  analyses  was  set  at  .05. 

With  respect  to  the  questionnaire  responses  from  the  nine 
campus  presidents ,  it  was  anticipated  that  their  responses  would 
be  rank  ordered  in  terms  of  their  relative  success  in  addressing 
the  LACCD's  affirmative  action  goals ,  thereby  allowing  one  to 
assess  the  extent  to  which  their  stated  activities  corresponded 
with  such  success. 

RESULTS 

As  the  reader  may  observe  by  an  inspection  of  Table  1,  the 
first  hypothesis  was  confirmed,  i.e.,  campuses  with  presidents  who 
are  minority,  hire  more  minorities  than  do  campus  presidents  who 
are  not  minority.     The  data  arrayed  in  Table  2,  while  consistent 
with  the  second  hypothesis   (i.e,  campuses  with  presidents  who  are 
women,  hire  more  women  than  do  campuses  with  presidents  who  are  not 
women)  did  not  produce  statistically  significant  results.  Similarly, 
while  the  data  arrayed  in  Table  3  is  consistent  with  the  third  hypo- 
thesis  (i.e,  campuses  with  presidents  who  are  minority,  hire  more 
women  than  do  campuses  with  presidents  who  are  not  minority) ,   it  too 
did  not  produce  statistically  significant  results.     However,  the  data 
arrayed   (in  Table  4)   to  test  the  fourth  hypothesis   (i.e.,  campuses 
with  presidents  who  are  women,  hire  more  minorities  than  do  campuses 
with  presidents  who  are  not  women)   though  not  statistically  signifi- 
cant are  consistent  with  a  contrary  hypothesis. 
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Table  1 


Table  2 


Faculty  Hires  Faculty  Hires 

Non- 
Minority    Minority  Male  Female 


Minority 

15 

25 

Female 

30 

3  8 

Pres . 

(37.5%) 

(62.5%) 

Pres . 

(44.1%) 

(55.9%) 

Non-Minor . 

50 

38 

Male 

28 

32 

Pres . 

(56.8%) 

(43.2%) 

Pres . 

(46.7% 

(53.3%) 

Chi-square  =  3.37,  df=l  Chi-squai>*  =  0.01, 

P<.05,  one-tailed  test  not  significant 


Table  3  Table  4 


Faculty  Hires  Faculty  Hires 

Non- 
Male        Female  Minority  Minority 


Minority 

17 

23 

Female 

3  8 

30 

Pres . 

(42.5%) 

(57.5%) 

Pres . 

(55.9%) 

(44.1%) 

Non-Minor . 

41 

47 

Male 

27 

33 

Pres . 

(46.6%) 

(53.4%) 

Pres. 

(45.0%) 

(55.0%) 

Chi-square  =  0.06,  Chi-square  =  0.06, 

not  significant  not  significant 
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EXHIBIT  III  provides  a  terse  summary  of  each  campus  presi- 
dent's responses  to  the  questionnaire.     Deleted  from  the  original 
responses  given  were  answers  which  were:     non-reponsive ,  belabored 
elaborations,  and  "good  feeling"  statements.     Each  campus  presi- 
dent's responses  are  listed  in  order  of  the  relative  success  of 
that  campus  in  hiring  minorities  (parenthetically  provided  is 
that  campus*  ranking  in  the  hiring  of  women).     The  reader  should 
take  note:     since  each  of  the  last  two  campuses  listed  mad?  only 
three  hires,  they  are  an  insufficient  base  on  which  to  make 
inferences.     Thus,  in  evaluating  this  data,  one  should  only  focus 
on  the  first  seven  campuses  listed.     It  should  also  be  noted  that 
the  primary  reason  that  the  campuses  were  sequentially  listed  by 
the  percentage  of  their  hires  who  were  minority   (rather  than  by 
the  percentage  of  hires  who  were  women)  was  because  it  resulted 
in  a  more  substantive  variation  in  the  hiring  performances  of  the 
seven  campuses — the  percent  of  minorities  hired  by  these  campuses 
ranged  from  38  to  89  percent,  while  the  percent  of  women  hired  by 
them  ranged  from  42  to  72  percent.     As  one  might  expect,  although 
not  statistically  significant,  the  correlation  between  both  rank- 
ings was  positive   (rho  =  .40,  p>.05).     Thus,  while  one  could  just 
as  easily  have  made  the  hiring  of  women  as  the  primary  basis  for 
listing  the  campuses  in  Exhibit  III,  in  the  present  instance  the 
more  substantive  basis  for  listing  them  was  their  relatively 
"better"  success  in  the  hiring  of  minorities. 


Exhibit  ill.    Qi estionnaire  Response  Summary 
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Campua 


1  (7.S) 


2  <2) 


3  14) 


4  (7.5) 


5  {!>) 
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Recruitment 
Dif ferencea 


Used  Oiatvict  pool  and 
ethnic  networkai  same 
before 


As  before  continued  to 
uie  District  pool • 


District  application 
packets  made  available 
on  campusi  made  calls  to 
universities  ft  A. A.  can- 
didates} continued  using 
District  pool.  Beforei 
local  universities  con- 
tacted in  some  cases. 


Screenlnq/Se lection 
Panel  Differences 


Made  A.  a.  rep  a  voting 
member!  not  done  before* 


Visited  universities  to 
recruit!  continued  using 
District  pool. 


Hade  calls  to  universi- 
ties} continued  using 
Dlstr let  pool . 


Placed  advertisements  In 
newspapers!  circulated 
announcements  In  ethnic 
networks!  sent  tnasa  mail- 
ings to  target  popula- 
tions (4  yr  institutions 
and  professional  orgs.) 


Professional  associations 
&  4  yr  institutions  were 
contacted  and  sent  ma- 
terials. 


Mad  no  retirements.  Thus, 
very  few  positions  to  re- 
cruit for!  continued  us- 
ing District  pool. 


Depts  made  effort  to  in- 
clude persons  frost  un- 
derrepresented  groups  on 
selection  committees! 
same  before. 


Hiring  Recommendation 
Differences 


Selec.  committee  forwarded 
3  applicanta  unrankd;  same 
before.  President  inter- 
viewed all  applicants! 
aame  before. 


Selec.  committee  forwarded 
3  applicanta  rankdi  same 
before.  President  Inter- 
viewed all  applicants}  not 
done  before. 


Open  issuest  giving  vote 
to  A. A.  rep  and  to  non- 
divisional  member • 


Effort  made  on  selection 
panels  to  include  member 
of  an  under represented 
groupi  not  done  before. 


Selec.  committee  forwarded 
2  applicanta  unrankdi  same 
before.  President  didn't 
interview}  dlacuaaed  sppll 
cants  with  V.P.  of  academ- 
ic affairs  and  sometimes 
with  dept  chair  a/or  a. A. 
rep!  same  before. 


Selec.  committee  forwarded 
2  applicants  unrankdj  same 
before.  President  inter- 
viewed both  applicants; 
same  before. 


Selec.  committee  forwarded 
2  applicnts  unrankdi  rankd 
before.  President  sometimes 
interviewed  applicants  if 
it  was  believed  that  A. A. 
was  not  well  served!  same 
before . 


Selec.  committee  forwarded 
2  applicants  ranked)  same 
before.  President's  deci- 
sion based  on  Inputs  from 
V.P  of  academic  affairs  t 
A. A.  rep  (only  v. P.  inter- 
views applicants)}  same 
before. 


Minimally  impacted  by  re- 
tirements! continued  us- 
ing District  pool • 


Selec.  committee  forwarded 
2  applicants  unrankd;  same 
before.  President  inter- 
viewed both  applicants! 
same  before. 


Selec.  committee  forwarded 
2  applicants  unrankd}  same 
before.  However,  President 
discussed  final  applicants 
with  committee  chair  ft  V.P. 
of  academic  affaira — their 
preferencea  became  evident! 
aame  before.  President  in- 
terviewed both  applicants! 
same  before. 


Selec.  committee  forwarded 
3  applicnts  unrankd;  rankd 
before.  President  inter- 
viewed all  applicants  with 
academic  affairs  V.P. 


Affirmative  Action 
Train'g  Differences 


Since  many  positions  were 
being  filled,  alternate 
A. A.  reps  were  tra; ned  to 
serve  on  selection  panels 
A. A.  rep  met  with  atlec. 
committees  to  discuss  A. A 
goals/pol icies/ procedu.es i 
same  before. 


Members  of  A. A.  committee 
met  monthly  to  review  A. A 
laws  ft  regs.i  before  A. A. 
materials  w«re  simply 
spnt  to  members • 


A .A    video  shown  to  all 
dept  heada  ft  administra- 
tors; president  discussed 
A. A.  gosls!  A. A.  rep  and 
president  discussed  A. A. 
issues;  previously  A. A. 
issues  were  only  discuss- 
ed by  A. A.  committee. 


A. A.  video  shown  to  all 
dept  chaira  ft  their  A. A. 
plans  discussed}  not  done 
before. 


Other 

Di  f ferences 


Applicants  answered  struc- 
tured questions--no  clari- 
fication or  prompts  allowed. 
A. A.  rep  preaent  during 
selection  commit* je's  deci- 
sion-making after  interview. 


Closer  monitoring  of  selec- 
tion process.  Larger  number 
of  committee  recommendations 
set  aside. 


Provided  train'g  in  addi- 
jon  to  that  provided  by 
.A.  District  Director. 


♦The  first  number  is  the  ranking       the  campuses  (from  most  to  least  successful)  in  hiring 
minorities}  the  number  in  parentnesis  is  the  ranking  in  the  hiring  of  women. 


Some  depts  did  no  hiring 
this  year  ft  focused  instead 
on  recruiting  to  enrich  the 
District  pool,  and  then 
hire  this  coming  year. 


DISCUSSION  AND  POLICY  IMPLICATIONS 
|  To  be  sure,  how  a  college  campus  responds  to  a  "directive" 

mm  from  its  governing  board  is  not  wholely  captured  by  assessing 

•  what  its  president  does  or  does  not  do.    Nonetheless,  it  is  the 

ft  President  of  a  campus  that  is  held  accountable  for  any  "directive" 

he  or  she  is  given,  not  his  or  her  staff,  not  any  department  chair, 
I  and  not  any  faculty  committee.     In  these  types  of  investigative 

—  endeavors,  however,  there  is  frequently  a  risk  of  the  wrong 

■  inferences  being  made.     Specifically,  on  the  basis  of  the  statis- 

■  tical  analyses  performed  on  the  2  by  2  contingency  tables,  one 
might  erroneously  conclude  that  some  of  the  campuses  did  a  poor 

■  job  in  addressing  affirmative  action  goals.     It  should  be  noted 
that  the  "splits"  between  female  and  male  presidents,  and  minority 

■  aid  non-minority  presidents,  are  required  by  the  statistical 
mm  technique  employed.     Such  "splits"  tend  to  give  the  misleading 

impression  that  the  bottom  halves  of  these  "splits"  are  all  poor 

■  performers,  and  that  the  top  halves  are  all  good  performers.  It 
should  be  apparent  from  the  data  presented  in  these  tables,  that 

|  these  "splits"  did  not  correspond  with  the  affirmative  action 

mm  performance  of  the  various  campuses.     This  is  also  true  of  Table 

1,  which  did  produce  a  statistically  significant  outcome — con- 
H  firming  the  hypothesis  that  presidents  who  are  minority  hire  more 

minorities  than  do  presidents  who  are  not  minority. 
0  Since  the  campus  presidents  were  somewhat  removed  from  the 

mm  recruitment  and  selection  of  faculty,  the  confirmation  of  this 

m  operationalized  hypothesis  seemed  remote.     This  finding  under- 

■  scores  the  point:     as  removed  from  the  initial  recruitment  and 


selection  process  as  they  are,  campus  presidents  can  have  a 
substantive  impact  in  the  final  hiring  decision.     Thus,  it  is 
recommended  that  research  be  conducted  which  either  involves  a 
much  larger  set  of  campuses,  or  which  addresses  the  three  "abstract" 
hypotheses  within  a  context  wherein  the  decision  maker  is  less 
removed  from  the  hiring  process   {e.g.,  investigate  the  effects  of 
having  minorities  and  women  on  faculty  selection  panels) . 

As  mentioned  previously  the  questionnaire  responses  from  the 
various  campuses  (EXHIBIT  III)  are  listed  in  order  of  their  success 
in  hiring  minorities.     The  reader  will  recall  that  since  the  last 
two  campuses  listed  made  only  three  hires  each,  only  the  first 
seven  campuses  listed  provide  any  substative  basis  on  which  to 
make  any  inferences.     It  is  with  this  perspective  in  mind  that 
the  ensuing  discussion  is  framed. 

While  the  differences  in  responses  between  the  various  cam- 
puses in  their  stated  affirmative  action  endeavors  appear  subtle, 
aggregations  of  their  responses  are  worthwhile  noting.  Two  areas, 
screening/selection  panel  differences  and  differences  in  the 
forwarding  of  hiring  recommendations,  merit  particular  scrutiny. 

With  respect  to  the  construction  of  screening/selection 
panels,  four  campus  responses  are  related  to  the  "abstract" 
hypothesis  confirmed  in  this  study  (i.e.,  minority  decision  makers 
more  positively  evaluate  minorities  than  do  their  non-minority 
counterparts) .     Two  of  the  four  responses  were  of  direct  relevance- 
two  campuses  reported  that  they  made  an  effort  to  include  persons 
from  underrepresented  groups  on  their  selection  panele.  The  other 
two  responses  were  indirectly  related--one  campus  stated  that 
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voting  rights  were  given  to  the  affirmative  action  representative 
|  on  the  selection  panel   (this  person  is  often  a  minority  or  a 

^  women) ,  and  the  remaining  campus  indicated  that  giving  voting 

•  rights  to  the  affirmative  action  officer  was  still  an  open  issue 

fl  (it  is  arguable  whether  this  response  should  be  considered  consis- 

tent with  the  above  hypothesis) .     In  a  vein  that  is  consistent 

■  with  the  "abstract"  hypothesis  being  addressed ,  rather  than  en- 
—  couraging  or  making  an  effort  to  include  minorities  and  women  on 

■  such  selection  panels ,  it  makes  much  more  sense  to  require  their 

■  inclusion.     If  a  given  department  has  no  one  from  the  various 
underrepresented  categories,  they  could  find  and  enlist  such  per- 

I  sons  from:     another  campus ,  a  private  firm,  or  a  related  discipline - 

(This  latter  type  of  inclusion  is  apparently  what  the  fourth  listed 

■  campus  meant  in  its  statement  that  "giving  voting  rights  to  *  view- 

7 

m  divisional  member  on  a  selection  panel  is  still  an  open  iasi;*.*} 

It  should  be  noted  that  as  early  as  1975,  the  Carnegie  Council  on 

■  Policy  Studies  in  Higher  Education,  in  a  comprehensive  survey  of 
affirmative  action  policies  of  colleges  and  universities  (includ- 

|  ing  community  colleges)  across  the  United  States,  found  that  many 

m  institutions  required  that  faculty  search  and/or  review  committees 

I  8 

include  minorities  and  women. 

■  Campus  responses  having  to  do  with  differences  in  the  for- 
warding of  hiring  recommendations  to  campus  presidents  resulted 

P  in  a  difference  that  while  apparently  trivial,  may  prove  to  be  a 

m  solid  foundation  upon  which  to  build  effective  affirmative  action 

programs*     Very  simply,  while  the  first  two  listed  campuses  reported 

■  that  their  selection  committees  recommended  three  appl icants  to  the 
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president ,  the  next  five  campuses  reported  that  their  selection 
committees  recommended  two  applicants*     Given  that  the  performance 
of  the  first  two  listed  campuses  in  meeting  affirmative  action 
goals  was  substantively  superior  to  that  of  the  other  campuses, 
it  is  important  to  note  that  this  numerical  difference  in  recom- 
mended applicants  was  the  only  substantive  distinction  separating 
these  two  campuses  from  the  others*     Because  of  the  ease  with 
which  this  numerical  difference  may  be  dismissed,  it  is  believed 
important  that  the  implications  of  this  numerical  difference  be 
viewed  from  a  broader  perspective*     This  difference,  in  effect, 
increases  a  decision  makers  discretion  by  one-third — a  considerable 
amount*     While  we  may  be  increasing  a  decision  maker's  "degrees 
of  freedom"  from  only  2  to  3  choices,  such  an  increase  becomes 
clearly  substantial  when  such  decisions  are  replicated  20  to  30 
times*     (Whether  such  recommendations  were  ranked  or  not  did  not 
seem  important,  since,  in  one  way  or  another,  many  of  the  members 
of  such  committees  let  their  preference  be  known  to  the  president.) 

Campus  efforts  via  their  responses  in  recruitment  differences, 
affirmative  action  training  differences,  and  "other"  differences, 
while  interesting  (and  perhaps  in  some  instances  useful),  did  not 
appear  to  be  associated  with  affirmative  action  "success."  (It 
should  be  noted  that  all  of  the  campuses  select  their  faculty  appli- 
cants from  a  common  district  pool,  and  that  brief  affirmative  action 
training  sessions  were  provided  each  campus  by  the  district's  affirm 
ative  action  director.)     If  anything,   it  would  appear  taat  a  greater 
amount  of  "activity  and  verbage"  was  inversely  associated  with  af- 
firmative action  success. 
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There  are  two  policy  implications  that  readily  spring  forth 
from  this  study: 

!•  College  institutions  should  require  the  inclusion  of 
minorities  and  women  on  screening  and/or  selection 
committees   (I  see  no  reason  why  this  requirement  should 
not  be  expanded  to  include  promotion  and  tenure  review 
committees • ) 

2.  College  institutions ,  particularly  those  which  are  not 
successful  in  their  affirmative  action  hiring  endeavors , 
should  expand  their  president's  "degrees  of  freedom"  in 
the  hiring  process,  i#e«,  if  he  or  she  is  presently 
forwarded  two  choices  in  the  hiring  process,  expand  it  to 
three,  and  if  he  or  she  is  presently  being  given  three 
choices,  expand  it  to  four. 
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FOOTNOTES 

1.  The  Los  Angeles  Community  College  District  serves  all  of  the 
the  City  of  Los  Angeles  and  a  considerable  portion  of  Los 
Angeles  County — there  are  over  4.5  million  people  within  its 
boundaries.     The  nine  campuses  have  an  enrollment  of  about 
108,000  students — about  two-thirds  of  its  students  are  ethnic 
minority  or  foreign-born. 

2.  Affirmative  Action  Program:  For  Faculty  and  Staff  Diversity, 
Affirmative  Action  Programs,  Office  of  the  Chancellor,  1989-1990. 
The  affirmative  action  goals  in  this  report  were  specified  for 
six  departmental  areas  and  had  the  following  spreads:     for  Blacks 
the  goals  z&ngr.Z  from  10.9  to  11.9  percent,  for  Hispanics  the 
goals  ranged  from  20.6  percent  to  21.2  percent,  and  for  Asians 
the  goals  ranged  fion»  4.0  to  8.4  percent;  the  median  values  for 
these  three  groups  were  11.6  percent,  20.8  percent  and  7.5  per- 
respectively — these  are  the  values  used  in  this  paper.  The 
recent  hiring  data  were  obtained  from  the  Office  of  Affirmative 
Action  Programs  cc  the  Los  Angeles  Community  College  District. 

3.  D.  Loyoz-Lee,   "Organizational  Representativeness:     An  Operational 
Imperative  for  the  Personel  Function,"  Public  Personnel  Manage- 
ment ,  Volume  8,  Number  5   (1979),  pp.  287-293. 

4.  G.  H.  Saltzstein,   "Female  Mayors  and  Women  in  Municipal  Jobs," 
American  Journal  of  Political  Science,,  Volume  30   (1986)  ,  pp. 
140-164. 

5.  R.  L.  Warner  and  B.  S ..  Sireel,   "Affirmative  Action  in  Times  of 
Fiscal  Stress  and  Changing  Value  priorities:     The  Case  of 
Women  in  Policing,"  Public  Personnel  Management,  Volume  18, 
Number  3    (1989) ,  pp.  291-309. 
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These  four  areas  of  the  hiring  process  are  taken  from:  A 
Report  of  the  Carnegie  Council  on  Policy  Studies  in  Higher 
Education,  Making  Affirmative  Action  Work  in  Higher  Education 
(San  Francisco:     JK  ^ey-Bass  Publishers,  1975) . 
Ibid. 

According  to  the  Personnel  Guide,  B  473,  Office  of  Human 
Resources,  Los  Angeles  Community  College  District,  August  22, 
1979,  a  selection  committee  consists  of  c.he  department  head 
and  a  minimum  of  two  faculty  members  elected  by  the  appro- 
priate discipline;  if  there  is  not  a  sufficient  number  of 
faculty  members  in  the  discipline  to  participate  on  the  selec- 
tion committee,  the  additional  members  should  be  elected  from 
a  related  discipline. 
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Role  of  the  Buros  Institute  of  Mental  Measurements  as  an 
Information  Provider  to  Personnel  Selection  Specialists 


(Abstract) 

The  Buros  Institute,  which  publishes  the  Mental  Measurements 
Yearbook  and  Tests  in  Print  Sprigs  has  the  capability  of  serving  as 
useful  resource  to  personnel  selection  specialists.    The  goal  of  this 
presentation  is  to  increase  personnel  selection  specialists' 
awareness  of  the  Buros  Institute's  products  and  programs, 
especially  as  they  relate  to  personnel  selection  specialists' 
professional  needs. 


Role  of  the  Buros  Institute  of  Mental  Measurements  as  an 
Information  Provider  to  Personnel  Selection  Specialists 


Introduction 


Instrumentation  plays  a  major  role  in  the  job  demands  and  decision 
information  systems  of  personnel  selection  specialists.    Often  a 
personnel  selection  specialist  has  to  identify  a  test  that  will 
provide  information  for  a  personnel-related  decision.    Basically,  the 
personnel  selection  specialist  has  two  options:    (a)  adopt  an  already 
developed  test  or  (b)  develop  a  test  specifically  for  this  assessment 
need.    While  it  might  be  argued  that  every  assessment  situation  is 
unique  and  therefore  already  developed  tests  are  invalid  for  the 
particular  assessment  problem,  there  are  several  reasons  why 
already  developed  instrumentation  may  be  appropriate  for  the 
assessment  need.    First,  there  is  research  and  empirical  evidence  to 
suggest  that  assessment  needs  are  gerieralizable  across  context. 
Therefore,  the  unique  dimensions  of  the  assessment  situation  may 
not  create  an  invalidity  for  the  test  use    Second,  test  development 
is  very  costly,  time  consuming,  and  demanding.   Worse  yet,  the 
resulting  test  may  not  demonstrate  the  requisite  psychometric 
properties  needed  for  the  assessment  decision.    Third,  in 
applications  where  litigation  may  result  from  decisions  based  in 
part  on  the  results  of  instrumentation,  an  instrument  developed  by 
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an  independent,  professional  testing  corporation  may  be  perceived  as 
more  objective  and  defensible. 


Therefore,  an  efficient  strategy  for  identifying  a  test  may  be  to 
locate  a  commercially  available  instrument  with  proven 
psychometric  properties  for  the  purposes  of  the  instrument's 
application.    However,  this  strategy  of  locating  the  appropriate 
commercially  available  test  is  not  a  simple  process  since  there  are 
several  thousand  commercially  available  tests  on  the  market.  The 
personnel  selection  socialist  would  need  to  devote  a  substantial 
number  of  hours  just  to  develop  a  roster  of  tests  that  might  be 
useful  for  the  needed  assessment  application.    Communicating  with 
the  test  publishers  to  find  out  test  availability  and  utility  is  of 
course  desirable,  however,  the  psychometric  and  personnel 
psychology  backgrounds  of  sales  representatives  often  leave  a  lot  to 
be  desired.   Test  companies  also  are  not  well  known  for  their 
objectivity  in  advertisement  or  communication  of  test  utility  and 
performance.   Thus,  what  is  needed  is  a  resource  that  provides 
retrieval  information  of  test  availability  and  critical  analyses  of 
the  psychometric  properties  and  utility  of  the  commercially 
available  instruments. 


Buros  Institute  of  Mental  Measurements 


The  Buros  Institute  of  Mental  Measurements  was  established  in  1938 
by  Oscar  K.  Buros  with  just  these  types  of  needs  in  mind.  The 
Institute  publishes  two  products  that,  in  combination,  can  be 
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extremely  helpful  in  the  identification  of  commercially  available 
tests  for  possible  use  and  evaluation  of  these  instruments.  The 
Tests  in  Print  Series  fulfills  the  first  need  by  providing  availability 
information  on  all  in  print,  commercially  available  English  language 
tests.    This  series  is  published  periodically;  TIP  III  appeared  in  1983 
and  TIP  IV  is  scheduled  for  publication  in  1991.   The  Mental 
Measurements  Yearbook  Series  began  in  1938  and  contains 
evaluations  of  commercially  available  tests  written  by 
professionals  in  the  field.   Coupled  together,  the  HE  and  MM Y  series 
serve  as  an  important  resource  for  the  identification  and  evaluation 
of  commercially  available  instruments. 

Mental  Measurements  Yearbook  Database 

While  the  Mental  Measurements  Yearbook  Series  provides  qualitative 
reviews  of  commercially  available  tests,  there  are  limitations  to 
the  timeliness  of  any  published  volume  in  providing  current 
accessibility  and  evaluative  information  about  tests.    This  was 
particularly  true  of  the  earlier  MM Ys.  which  were  published  on  a  6  ■ 
8  year  cycle.   It  was  quite  possible  for  a  test  to  be  issued  by  a 
publisher  and  go  out  of  print  between  publications  of  the  earlier 
MMYs.   In  an  attempt  to  better  serve  the  needs  of  the  test 
community,  the  Institute  established  the  Mental  Measurements 
Yearbook  Database  in  1983.  This  database,  vended  by  BRS 
Information  Technologies  and  updated  monthly,  provides  current 
access  to  test  reviews  as  they  become  available  for  distribution.  By 
using  search  algorithms,  individuals  accessing  MMYD  are  able  to 
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obtain  combinational  information  involving  test  name,  test 
classification  (e.g.,  achievement  batteries,  language, 
neuropsychological,  reading,  intelligence,  vocational,  etc.  based  on 
Mental  Measurements  Yearbook  classification  schemes),  test  author, 
test  publisher,  publication  dates,  population  served,  scores  indices, 
administration  information,  reliability  and  validity  data,  and  price. 
Therefore,  a  personnel  selection  specialist  could  seek  assessment 
instruments  developed  by  a  particular  publisher  to  measure 
leadership  style.   The  reviews  contained  in  the  Eighth.  Ninth,  and 
Tenth  Mental  Measurements  Yearbooks,  as  well  as  some  in  process 
for  the  Eleventh,  are  now  searchable  through  MMYD. 

Publication  Schedule 

The  Buros  Institute  has  also  adopted  a  more  frequent  publication 
schedule  for  the  Mental  Measurements  Yearbook  Series.  Yearbooks 
are  now  published  biennially,  and  a  softbound  Supplement  is 
published  in  the  years  in  between  publication  of  the  hardbound  MMYs. 
This  publications  schedule  was  established  to  meet  the  needs  of 
consumers  who  do  not  have  ready  access  to  MMYD  yet  who  need 
timely  access  to  test  review  information. 

Other  Institute  Products'  and  Programs 

While  the  primary  products  of  the  Buros  Institute  are  the  LLP  and 
MMY  series,  the  mission  of  the  Institute  supports  broadly  based 
activities  which  further  the  improved  development  and  use  of  tests 
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and  test-related  products.  A  number  of  additional  products  and 
programs  have  been  developed  to  meet  these  broader  goals. 


|  Buros  Library.   On  site  with  the  Buros  Institute  is  housed  the  Oscar 

K.  Buros  Library  of  Mental  Measurements.   This  library  contains 
I  Oscar's  historic  collection  of  texts  and  testing  products  in  addition 

m  to  the  most  comprehensive  test  collection  in  the  world.  This 

facility  is  available  for  use  by  professionals  in  the  fields  of 

■  educational,  psychological,  and  industrial  measurement. 

1  Consultation  Service.   While  not  in  the  business  of  making 

—  recommendations  of  specific  tests  for  specific  uses,  the  Institute 

■  responds  to  questions  regarding  test  availability  and  use  from 

■  customers  world-wide. 

I  Buros  Nebraska  Symposium  on  Measurement  and  Testing.  Each  year 

the  Buros  Institute  sponsors  a  symposium  dealing  with  a  critical 

I  issue  in  the  measurement  and  testing  fields.    A  list  of  previous 

■  symposium  topics  follows: 

■  1.  Social  and  Technical  Issues  in  Testing 
I                          2.  The  Future  of  Testing 

3.  The  Influence  of  Cognitive  Psychology  on  Testing 

I 
I 
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4.  The  Computer  as  Adjunct  to  the  Decision  Making 
Process 

5.  Assessment  of  Teaching:    Purposes,  Practice,  and 
Implications  for  the  Profession 

6.  Curriculum-Based  Assessment:    Examining  Old 
Problems,  Evaluating  New  Solutions 

7.  Are  Our  School  Teachers  Adequately  Trained  in 
Measurement  and  Assessment  Skills? 

Future  symposia  still  in  the  planning  stages  are  focusing  on  (a) 
marriage  and  family  assessment,  (b)  multicultural  assessment,  and 
(c)    predictive  validity  for  selection  decisions.    Subsequent  to  each 
symposium,  a  volume  containing  manuscript  versions  of  presented 
papers  and  additional  solicited  chapters  is  published  through 
Lawrence  Erlbaum  and  Associates. 

Applied  Measurement  in  Education  (AME).  £ME  jS  a  scholarly  journal 
created  to  provide  both  a  greater  understanding  of  educational 
measurement  issues  and  an  improved  use  of  measurement  techniques 
in  education.    Its  intended  audience  -     jists  of  both  researchers  and 
practitioners  who  are  interested  in  research  that  has  a  likely  impact 
on  educational  measurement  practice.    Sponsored  by  the  Buros 
Institute,  AME  is  publish *d  by  Lawrence  Erlbaum  and  Associates. 
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•  Summary 

I  The  purpose  of  this  paper  was  to  provide  personnel  selection 

specialists  with  information  about  the  Buros  Institute  of  Mental 
(  Measurements.    The  primary  products  of  the  Buros  Institute  is  the 

Mental  Measurements  Yearbook  and  Tests  in  Print  series.   The  Mental 
1  Measurements  Yearbook  Database,  offered  through  BRS  Information 

m  Technologies,  provides  searchable  access  to  completed  reviews  even 

before  they  are  published  in  the  Yearbook.  The  Buros  Institute 
K  sponsors  an  annual  symposium  dealing  with  a  critical  issue  in  the 

measurement  and  testing  fields.   Through  the  Oscar  K.  Buros  Library 
I  of  Mental  Measurements  and  professional  consultation  the  Buros 

-  Institute  also  provides  information  to  governmental  agencies,  public 

■  schools,  and  individuals.    Further,  in  conjunction  with  Lawrence 

■  Erlbaum  and  Associates,  the  Buros  Institute  sponsors  a  scholarly 
journal  dedicated  to  the  application  of  educational  and  psychological 

|  measurement  research  to  the  educational  process,  Applied 

^  Measurement  in  Education. 

■  ■  Changes  in  the  Bums  Institute  are  aimed  at  broadening  the 
M             scope  of  the  measurement  activities  and  at  improving  the  current 

service  to  the  measurement  community.    The  Buros  Institute  is 
I  expanding  its  measurement-related  activities  in  ways  that  aid  the 

better  use  of  tests  and  testing  practices.    By  providing  professional 
I  assistance,  expertise,  and  information  to  consumers  of 

m  commercially  published  tests,  the  Buros  Institute  hopes  to  foster 

meaningful  and  appropriate  test  selection,  use  and  practice. 
V  Additionally,  the  Buros  Institute  hopes  to  encourage  imoroved  test 

development  and  measurement  research  through  thoughtful,  critical 
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analysis  of  measurement  instruments  and  the  promotion  of  an  open 
dialogue  regarding  contemporary  measurement  issues. 
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Hiring  And  Monitoring  Consultants 

by:     Vicki  Packman 

The  consultant  you  hire  is  a  reflection  on  you  as  a  professional 
and  your  department.     A  poor  selection  can  haunt  you  for  years. 
The  goal  then  is  to  hire  the  very  best  consultant  possible. 

The  first  step  in  selecting  a  consultant  is  to  determine  exactly 
what  you  want  them  to  accomplish,  the  time  frame  involved,  and  l 
budget . 

The  next  step  is  to  ensure  that  you  have  a  large  sample  of* 
candidates  to  choose  from.     This  can  be  accomplished  by  surveying 
similar  organizations/agencies,  professional  associates  and 
coworkers  for  recommendations  of  consultants  they  have  hired  for 
similar  projects. 

r 

The  Request  For  Proposal   (RFP)    is  the  key  to  the  selection 
process.     This  document  should  describe  the  project  in  explicit 
detail  and  should  include  the  occupation  codes  and  number  of 
incumbents  of  the  jobs  involved,   special  requirements  such  as 
amount  of  time  to  be  spent  on  site,  and  pertinent  information 
such  as  labor  agreements.     The  RFP  should  request  a  detailed 
methodology,  proposed  start  and  complete  dates,   proposed  cost, 
information  on  the  firm  and  its  staff  and  references.     The  RFP 
should  also  state  the  criteria  on  which  the  proposals  will  be 
evaluated  such  as  the  experience  of  bidders  on  similar  projects, 
experience  and  qualifications  of  staff,  the  consultant's  history 
for  completing  projects  on  time  and  within  budget,  and  the 
proposed  completion  time  and  costs. 
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The  cover  memo  accompany inq  the  RFP  should  list  enclosures  and 
specify  the  number  of  sealed  proposals  required  and  the 
recipient,  the  date  and  time  due,  consequences  of  late  proposals, 
and  whether  or  not  contacting  the  recipient/requestor  is  allowed. 

The  contract  is  a  legal  bond  between  your  agency  and  the 
consultant.     A  good  contract  should  include  the  effective  (from- 
to)   dates?  compensation  parameters   (coach  travel  only,  hourly 
rate  plus  expenses  only,  reimbursement  of  travel  time,  and 
retentions);  your  agency's  expectations  such  as  receipts 
required,  monthly  progress  reports,  etc.?  a  cancellation  clause; 
insurance  requirements;  establish  responsibility  for  tax  payments 
on  fees  and  include  a  not- to-exoeed  dollar  figure.     Including  a 
sample  contract  with  your  RFP  may  discourage  some  consultants 
from  submitting  a  proposal.     This  is  fine,  „  A  reliable  consultant 
will  not  be  discouraged  by  an  explicit  but  fair  contract. 

The  proposal  is  the  consultant's  opportunity  to  present 
themselves  at  their  best  and  really  impress  you  and  your 
agency/organization.     Therefore,  consultants  should  be 
disqualified  for  being  late;  using  poor  grammar,   spelling,  etc.; 
presenting  insufficient  detail  or  inappropriate  methodology; 
subcontracting  part  of  your  project;  making  mistakes  such  as 
omitting  a  page ,   referring  to  your  agency  by  an  incorrect  name , 
etc.,  or  for  proposing  costs  or  time  which  exceed  your 
requirements  and  limitations . 

Call  the  references  supplied  in  the  proposal.  Believe  it  or  not, 
consultants  do  orovide  the  names  of  clients  who  are  dissatisfied. 
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Consultants  should  be  disqualified  if  references  report  they  were 
consistently  late,  hard  to  work  with,  or  over  budget. 
Consultants  who,  for  whatever  reason,   fail  to  provide  references 
should  also  be  disqualified. 

A  review  of  proposals  may  determine  two  or  more  consultants  that 
are  equally  qualified.     These  can  be  invited  to  make  a 
presentation  to  members  of  your  agency.     Your  final  selection  can 
then  be  based  on  their  presentation,  whether  they  answered  your 
questions  satisfactorily,  how  they  interact  with  yourself  and  the 
people  in  your  agency  they  will  be  working  with  and  their  overall 
presentation  of  themselves. 

Monitoring/supervising  the  consultant  hired  involves  a  lot  more 
time  than  most  people  expect.     But  your  time,  just  like  your 
money,   is:  an  investment  you  make  towards  a  successful  project. 
Never  give  a  consultant  carte  blanche.     Monitoring  their  work 
involves  ensuring  that  the  work  adheres  to  their  proposal, 
progress  reports  and  billings  are  timely  and  accurate,  and  the 
people  from  your  agency  are  pleased  with  the  consultant's  work. 
You  are  the  client  and  you  and  your  agency  should  be  satisfied 
with  the  project  and  ho.,  it  progresses. 

Ask  to  receive  the  final  report  in  draft  form  so  you  can  make 
changes.     Again,  the  fin?.l  report  is  a  reflection  on  you  so  you 
should  check  it  thoroughly  to  ensure  the  methodology  is 
sufficiently  detailed,  tables  and  footnotes  are  accurate,  and 
there  are  no  spelling  errors  or  typos.     Do  not  hesitate  to 
request  revisions  .    .    .  you  are  the  client. 


The  final  steps  include  meeting  with  everyone  involved  from  your 
agency  to  obtain  and  document  their  approval  of  the  project  and 
deliverables,  notifying  the  consultant  the  project  has  been 
approved,  and  paying  the  retention  fees. 
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The  Applicability  of  the  Situat lend1.  Interview  and  the  Patterned  Behavior 
Description  Interview  for  Entry  and  Managerial  Level  Jobs 

Heidi  H.  Hrcwal  &  Thung-Rung  Lin,  Los  Angeles  Unified  School  District, 

Los  Angeles,  CA 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  over  the  past  several  years 
regarding  the  validity  of  the  interview,  and  how  that  validity  is 
increased  if  structured  interviews  are  used,  and  further  increased  if 
these  structured  interviews  are  based  on  job  analysis  (Arvey  &  J. 
Campion,  1982;  M.  Campion,  Pursell  &  Brown,  1988;  Cronshaw  <  Wiesner, 
1989;  Harris,  1989;  Wiesner  &  Cronshaw,  1988).  Two  methods,  in 
particular,  have  received  greatest  attention:  the  Situational  Interview 
(Latham,  1989;  Latham  &  Saari,  1984;  Latham,  Saari,  Pursell,  &  M. 
Campion,  1980)  and  the  Patterned  Behavior  Description  Interview  (Janz. 
1982,  1989;  Janz,  Hellervik  &  Gilmore,  1986).  Both  interview  methods  are 
highly  structured,  are  developed  from  the  Critical  Incidents  Technique 
(Flanagan,  1954;  Bownus  &  Bernardin,  1988)  job  analysis  method,  and  have 
demonstrated  surprisingly  high  validities  for  structured  interviews 
(Janz,  Hellervik  &  Gilmore,  1986;  Robertson,  Gratton  &  Rout,  1990; 
Weekley  &  Gier,  1987) . 

The  recent  interest  in  the  Situational  Interview  (SI)  and  the  Patterned 
Behavior  Description  Interview  (PBDI)  methods  is  primarily  because  they 
are  both  behavior-based  and  have  shown  evidence  of  validity  and 
reliability.  Latham  (1989)  and  Janz  (1989)  discuss  further  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  these  methods.  For  instance,  the  SI  is  job-related, 
and  it  may  be  useful  for  positions  which  do  not  require  past  experiences 
due  to  a  focus  on  intended  behaviors.  On  the  other  hand,  SI  questions 
are  stated  hypothetically  which  may  lead  candidates  to  provide  socially 
acceptable  responses,  and  the  scoring  guide  may  be  easily  determined. 

The  PBDI  looks  at  long-standing  behavior  as  an  indicator  of  future 
behavior,  which  is  practical  for  positions  which  require  past  experience. 
However,  this  focus  on  past  experiences  may  disadvantage  some  minority 
groups  or  women  because  they  have  not  had  the  same  opportunities  as 
others.  Another  disadvantage  with  the  PBDI  is  that  it  is  difficult  to 
develop  and  there  are  no  procedures  for  developing  scoring  guides. 

This  paper  describes  the  use  of  the  Situational  Interview  and  the 
Patterned  Behavior  Description  Interview  in  a  large,  West  Coast  urban 
school  district  and  how  these  methods  were  perceived  by  both  interviewers 
and  i  nterviewees . 

The  Critical  Incidents  Technique  (CIT)  Job  Analysis  Method 

The  CIT  involves  collecting  behavioral  examples  of  performance  for  a 
particular  job.  Supervisors  and/or  incumbents  are  asked  to  describe 
incidents  which  they  have  observed  or  performed  on  the  job,  including  the 
actions  that  led  to  the  incidents,  the  behaviors  that  were  demonstrated 
and  the  consequences  of  these  behaviors.  Respondents  are  instructed  to 
avoid  using  judgmental  terms  and  to  relay  only  the  behaviors  exhibited. 
These  incidents  are  then  grouped  into  dimensions.  Similar  situations 
within  the  dimension  are  compared  for  relative  ranking  in  terms  of  the 
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desirability  of  the  response  to  the  situation,  creating  a  foundation  for 
evaluating  candidates  based  on  displayed  behaviors  in  critical  areas. 
The  SI  and  the  PBDI  are  then  constructed  from  these  data. 

The  Situational  Interview  (SI) 

In  the  SI ,  candidates  are  asked  how  they  would  respond  to  seemingly 
hypothetical  incidents  which  could  actually  occur  on  the  job.  In  fact, 
these  situations,  are  derived  from  the  critical  incidents  collected  for 
the  job  analysis.  The  SI  is  based  on  the  premise  that  responses  given 
will  indicate  the  actual  intentions  of  the  candidates  and  that  these  are 
precursors  of  their  actual  behavior  under  similar  circumstances  (Latham, 
1989;  Latham,  et  al.,  1980). 

The  SI  was  initially  used  in  this  school  district  to  evaluate  Custodian 
candidates  in  1987  and  was  used  again  in  1989  with  minor  revisions. 

Custodians  are  functionally  supervised  by  Custodial  Supervisors .  Line 
supervision  is  provided  by  the  principal  of  the  school  to  which  the 
Custodian  is  assigned.  In  1987,  critical  incidents  were  collected  from 
the  Custodial  Supervisors  since  they  were  most  familiar  with  the  actual 
job  duties  and  requirements  of  the  position.  These  incidents  were 
grouped  into  five  dimensions  and  SI  questions  were  derived  based  on 
common  incidents  within  each  dimension. 

In  a  series  of  pilot  studies,  SI  questions  were  asked  of  both  incumbents 
and  candidates  and  their  responses  were  recorded.  These  responses  were 
then  weighted  (5)  good,  (3)  mediocre,  or  (1)  poor  by  their  functional 
supervisors  in  a  consensus  meeting.  A  total  of  31  questions  were  usable 
and  two  parallel  forms  of  the  test  were  developed  containing  20  questions 
each,  with  some  overlap  of  questions.  Each  form  consisted  of  a  rater 
booklet  which  included  the  20  questions  and  a  common  example  of  a  (5), 
(3),  and  (1)  response;  an  answer  booklet  which  contained  additional 
responses  and  their  weights;  and  a  candidate  booklet  which  contained  only 
the  20  questions  provided  so  that  candidates  could  read  along  with  the 
raters.  An  answer  sheet  w:.>s  also  developed  on  which  the  raters  could 
circle  the  score  of  the  response  given  by  the  candidate  or  write  the 
candidate's  response  if  it  did  not  correspond  with  any  of  the  answers  in 
the  answer  or  rater  booklets.  When  the  raters  were  unsure  of  how  to 
score  a  response,  after  checking  the  answer  booklet  independently,  they 
would  discuss  it  with  all  the  other  raters  in  a  group  meeting  following 
the  interviews  and  a  score  was  given  on  a  consensus  basis. 

All  raters  were  trained  in  the  interview  procedures  and  in  the  use  of  all 
three  booklets,  and  viewed  a  mock  interview  videotape.  They  evaluated 
the  candidates  on  the  videotape  and  their  scores  were  reviewed  and 
discussed  to  assure  that  all  raters  assigned  scores  uniformly.  One 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty  candidates  were  actually  tested  in  1987 
using  these  procedures.  The  1989  administration  was  similar  except  that 
some  of  the  original  questions  were  replaced  with  questions  developed 
from  critical  incidents  collected  from  principals/line  supervisors  who 
felt  that  t.iey  had  not  been  given  the  opportunity  to  provide  input  for 
the  original  test.    Eight  hundred  eight  candidates  were  tested. 
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Thi'i  large,  West  Coast  school  district  has  also  conducted  several  other 
studies  of  the  SI  and  has  presented  the  results  of  these  et  various 
conferences  over  the  past  several  years.  These  include  a  study  of  rater 
and  ratee  race  effects  (Lin  &  Manligas,  1988),  the  use  of  the  Angoff 
method  (Angoff,  1971)  for  pass  point  setting  (Wieder  &  Lin,  1988) ,  and  a 
comparison  of  the  SI  with  self -assessment  techniques  (Manligas  &  Lin, 
1988) . 

The  Patterned  Behavior  Description  Interview  (PBDI) 

Like  the  SI,  interview  questions  in  the  PBDI  are  derived  from  critical 
incidents  as  candidates  are  presented  with  work  situations  and  asked  how 
they  have  responded  under  similar  circumstances.  However,  the  PBDI  is  an 
interview  method  which  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  past  behavior 
predicts  future  behavior  (Janz,  1989).  Questions  are  followed  by 
several  probes  designed  to  gather  more  in-depth  information.  Unlike  most 
other  types  of  interview  formats  which  generally  assess  maximum 
performance  (i.e.  the  type  of  behavior  which  would  be  exhibited  under 
optimal  conditions),  the  PBDI  is  designed  to  assess  typical  performance 
(Janz,  1989;  Janz,  et  al.,1986).  Thus,  interviewees  are  asked  to  respond 
with  the  most  recent,  most  difficult,  most  challenging,  and/or  least 
successful  behavior  examples. 

The  Current  Study 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  explore  the  applicability  of  both  the  SI 
and  the  PBDI  in  the  selection  of  employees  for  entry  and  managerial  1  .31 
jobs.  Specifically,  would  both  the  SI  and  the  PBDI  be  perceived  as 
better  interviewing  methods  and  more  fair  than  conventional  structured 
interviews?  Would  there  be  a  difference  between  the  SI  and  the  PBDI  in 
the  eyes  of  the  interviewers  and  the  interviewees?  It  was  hypothesized 
that  both  interviewees  and  interviewers  would  accept  these  two  highly 
structure  interview  formats  over  the  traditional  structured  interview. 

METHOD 

Situational  Interview 
Procedure, 

The  SI  was  used  to  test  first-line  cafeteria  supervisors,  an  entry-level 
cafeteria  supervisor  position.  Seventy- five  non- repetitive  critical 
incidents  were  collected  from  job  incumbents.  These  incidents  were 
grouped  into  common  situations  and  then  into  dimensions ,  Situational 
questions  were  constructed  from  common  incidents  and  tentative  anchor 
responses  were  developed.  The  SI  was  then  administered  to  incumbents  in 
order  to  collect  additional  responses .  These  tentative  responses 
collected  from  the  job  incumbents  were  then  shown  to  the  supervisors  of 
the  positions  (acting  as  subject  matter  experts)  and  were  weighted  as: 
(5)  good,  (3)  mediocre,  and  (1)  poor.  These  responses  were  thus  used  as 
the  scoring  guide  and  candidates1  responses  were  scored  accordingly.  The 
SI  was  the  final  part  of  a  multiple  hurdles  examination. 
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Subjects. 


Thirty  cafeteria  employees  wlio  had  taken  and  passed  a  written  knowledge 
test  and  who  met  the  minimum  entrance  qualifications  took  the  SI .  There 
were  28  females  and  two  males;  seven  were  White,  six  were  Black,  eight 
were  Hispanic,  and  nine  were  other  or  unknown.  All  candidates  had 
experience  working  in  school  cafeterias  or  other  types  of  school  food 
service  facilities,  such  as  nutrition  centers  or  food  packaging  plants. 

The  seven  interviewers  participating  in  the  project  were  management-level 
food  services  employees  familiar  with  the  positions,  former  incumbents, 
or  personnel  specialists  who  w«re  thoroughly  familiar  with  interviewing. 
Each  candidate  was  evaluated  by  a  panel  of  two  raters,  at  least  one  of 
whom  had  an  extensive  food  services  background. 

Patterned  Behavior  Description  Interview 

Procedure. 

The  PBDI  was  used  to  test  second- line  cafeteria  supervisors  and  data 
processing  managers.  For  both  examinations,  incidents  were  collected 
from  supervisors  of  the  positions  in  the  classes  beinj  tested. 
Seventy-five  non-repetitive  incidents  were  collected  for  the  second- line 
cafeteria  supervisor  and  34  non-repetitive  incidents  were  collected  for 
data  processing  manager.  These  incidents  were  also  grouped  and  combined 
into  dimensions.  Questions  were  derived  from  common  incidents  but  were 
stated  in  such  a  way  that  candidates  had  to  respond  with  examples  of  the 
most  recent,  most  difficult,  most  challenging,  and/or  least  successful 
resolution  of  a  similar  situation  that  had  occurred  to  them.  Initial 
questions  were  followed  by  probing  questions  designed  to  get  an  in-depth 
description  of  the  event.  Probing  examples  might  include:  How 
frequently  does  something  like  this  occur?  What  events  led  up  to  the 
situation?    How  did  you  resolve  the  problem? 

Candidates  were  rated  using  a  behavioral  rating  scale  an'.  V  *»%  i?d  by  the 
critical  incidents  collected  from  incumbents.  For  '**  tl,  of  these 
classifications,  the  PBDI  was  the  final  part  of  a  multiple  i..r4les  exam. 

Subjects. 

For  the  second- line  cafeteria  supervisor  classification,  'jandidstes  were 
25  cafeteria  employees  who  had  taken  and  passed  a  written  knowledge  test 
and  met  the  minimum  entrance  qualifications.  Twenty-three  of  these 
candidates  were  female,  one  was  male,  and  one  was  unknown.  There  were 
six  Black  candidates,  six  Whites,  and  two  Hispanics. 

These  candidates  were  evaluated  by  a  total  of  six  interviewers  who  were 
management- level  food  services  employees  familiar  with  the  positions, 
former  incumbents ,  or  personnel  specialists .  Each  candidate  was 
evaluated  by  two  raters,  at  least  one  of  which  had  a  food  services 
background. 

For  the  data  processing  manager  exam,  there  were  11  candidates,  all  of 
whom    met    the     minimum    entrance     qualifications    requiring  extensive 
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management  experience  and  who  had  been  successful  on  a  Training  and 
Experience  Evaluation,  Only  five  of  these  candidates  responded  to  the 
questionnaire.    All  of  these  were  male;  four  were  white. 

There  were  six  interviewers  in  total  for  this  examination ,  and  three  who 
responded  to  the  questionnaire .  All  were  obtained  from  outside  the 
school  district  and  were  employed  in  positions  similar  to  that  for  which 
we  were  testing,  or  were  experts  in  the  data  processing  field  and  were 
thoroughly  familiar  with  this  type  of  job, 

SI  and  PBDI  Interview  Questions 

Below,  you  will  find  an  example  of  a  critical  incident,  a  SI  question 
derived  from  that  critical  incident,  and  a  PBDI  question  derived  from  it. 

CRITICAL  INCIDENT 

This  employee  was  devoted  to  his  family.    He  had  only  been  married  for 
IB  months.    He  used  whatever  excuse  he  could  to  stay  home*    One  day  the 
fellow's  baby  got  a  cold.    His  wife  had  a  hangnail  on  her  toe.  He 
didn't  come  to  work.     He  didn't  even  phone  in. 

SITUATIONAL  INTERVIEW  QUESTION 

Your  spouse  and  children  are  sick  in  bed  with  a  cold.     There  are  no 
relatives  or  friends  available  to  look  in  on  them.    Your  shift  starts 
in  3  hours.    What  would  you  do  in  this  situation? 
Possible  responses  (weighted) 

(5)  I'd  come  to  work  since  they  only  have  colds 

(3)  phone  my  supervisor  and  explain  why  I  cannot  come  to  work 

(1)  stay  home,  my  spouse  and  family  come  first 

PATTERNED  BEHAVIOR  DESCRIPTION  INTERVIEW  QUESTION 

Describe  the  most  recent  time  your  spouse  and  children  were  home  ill 
and  you  were  scheduled  to  be  at  work  in  a  few  hours. 

*  What  were  the  circumstances 

*  Did  you  report  to  work?    Why  or  why  not? 

*  If  you  stayed  home,  how  did  you  notify  your  supervisor? 

*  If  you  reported  to  work,  describe  a  time  when  you  did  stay  home  to 
care  for  your  family.    When  was  this? 

*  How  frequently  do  you  stay  home  from  work  in  a  six  month  period? 

*  Does  your  staying  home  from  work  create  an  impact  on  the  workload 
of  others? 

Feedback  Questionnaire 

Questionnaires  were  developed  for  all  the  SI  and  PBDI  interviewees  and 
interviewers .  These  consisted  of  questions  which  the  respondents  were 
asked  to  evaluate  on  a  seven-point  Likert-type  scale .  The  questions 
focused  on  the  respondents'  impressions  of  the  SI  or  PBDI  method  in  a 
variety  of  different  areas  versus  traditional  structured  interviews.  A 
total  of  four  questionnaires  were  developed,  one  each  for  interviewers 
and  interviewees  for  the  SI  and  one  each  for  the  interviewers  and 
interviewees  of  the  PBDI.     See  Figure  1  for  the  different  questions  used. 


Insert  Figure  1  about  here 
 pTT^ 
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RESULTS 


Means  and  standard  deviations  were  calculated  for  total  responses  to  the 
particular  questionnaire  administered  to  each  of  the  six  groups;  that  is, 
raters  for  first- line  cafeteria  supervisor,  ratees  for  first- line 
cafeteria  supervisor,  raters  for  second-line  cafeteria  supervisor,  ratees 
for  second-line  cafeteria  supervisor,  raters  for  data  processing  manager, 
and  ratees  for  data  processing  manager.  See  Figure  2  for  the  results  of 
these  analyses ♦ 


Insert  Figure  2  about  here 

Responses  to  the  PBDI  questionnaires  were  then  combined  for  comparison 
with  the  SI.  yeans  and  standard  deviations  were  calculated  for  all 
respondents  to  the  PBDI  questionnaires,  such  that  raters  for  second- line 
cafeteria  supervi ?.or  and  data  process ing  manager  were  combined  ( N  =  9 , 
Mean  =  4.78,  SD  =  1.48),  and  ratees  for  second-line  cafeteria  supervisor 
and  data  pro^ssing  manager  were  combined  (N  =  31,  Mean  =  4.87,  SD  = 
1.61).  Means  and  standard  deviations  for  responses  to  individual 
questions  are  also  included  in  Figure  2.  Any  mean  greater  than  4.0 
indicates  a  positive  opinion  of  the  PBDI  or  SI  method  over  conventional 
interview  formats. 

All  interviewers  and  interviewees  responded  to  all  questions  with  a  mean 
greater  then  4.0  except  second-line  cafeteria  supervisor  raters  in 
response  to  two  of  the  questions  (see  Figure  2).  These  are:  is  it 
easier  or  more  difficult  to  ask  questions  using  the  PBDI  method  (Mean  = 
4.00),  and  did  you  feel  more  or  less  relaxed  using  the  PBDI  vs. 
traditional  interview  questions  (Mean  =  3.83). 

T-tests  were  conducted  to  determine  whether  or  not  there  were  any 
significant  diff'  rences  between  the  means  of  1)  raters  of  the  second-line 
cafeteria  supervisors  vs.  raters  of  the  data  processing  managers  (entry 
vs .  managerial  level  positions ,  using  the  PBDI ) ,  2 )  ratees  of  the 
second-line  cafeteria  supervisors  vs.  ratees  of  the  data  processing 
managers  (entry  vs.  managerial  level  positions  using  the  PBDI),  3)  raters 
of  the  first-line  cafeteria  supervisors  vs.  raters  of  the  second-line 
cafeteria  supervisors  and  data  processing  managers  combined  (SI  method 
vs.  PBDI  method),  and  4)  ratees  of  the  first-line  cafeteria  supervisors 
vs .  second-line  cafeteria  supervisors  and  data  processing  managers 
combined  (SI  method  vs.  PBDI  method).  No  significant  differences  were 
found  in  any  of  these  analyses. 

DISCUSSION 

The  results  indicate  that  all  groups  investigated  in  this  study,  overall, 
favored  both  *:he  SI  and  the  PBDI  methods  over  conventional  structured 
interview  formats,  supporting  our  hypothesis.  That  is,  both  interviewees 
and  interviewers  prefer  these  two  h'qhly  structured  interview  formats  to 
the  traditional  structured  interview 

However,  interviewers  for  second-line  oatV^.eria  supervisor  felt  that 
there  was  no  real  difference  between  asking  questions  using  the  PBDI  and 
traditional  methods .     Moreover,   they   felt    less   relaxed  using  the  PBDI 
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over  traditional  methods.  The  reason  for  this  might  be  that  interviewers 
were  required  to  ask  many  more  questions  than  usual  with  the  hope  that 
two  parallel  forms  of  the  interview  might  be  developed  for  this 
particular  exam  and,  therefore ,  may  have  felt  that  the  whole  interviewing 
process  took  too  long. 

The  results  also  showed  no  statistically  significant  differences  between 
the  raters1  and  ratees1  perceptions  of  the  SI  vs.  the  PBDI.  This  finding 
is  consistent  even  between  higher  and  lower  level  jobs.  It  appears  that 
the  SI  and  PBDI  are  viewed  favorably  by  interviewers,  and  by  candidates 
evaluated  with  these  behavior-based  methods.  However,  sample  sizes  for 
some  of  these  groups  were  quite  small  and  further  studies  will  need  to  be 
conducted  to  replicate  these  findings. 

Respondents  also  provided  positive  and  negative  comments  regarding  both 
interview  methods.  Positive  comments  about  the  SI  included  remarks  that 
all  candidates  were  treated  uniformly,  comparisons  among  candidates  were 
easier  to  make,  and  that  it  gave  the  candidates  a  better  chance  to  show 
off  job  skills.  Some  negative  comments  included  that  not  all  situations 
and  responses  were  appropriate  for  the  class  tested,  and  that  candidates 
may  feel  that  they  were  not  given  an  adequate  opportunity  to  elaborate 
when  responding  to  the  questions. 

Positive  comments  abou^  the  PBDI  included,  the  feeling  that  the  PBDI  was 
more  thorough,  detailed  and  specific,  aro  vhat  all  candidates  were  asked 
the  same  questions,  pn  the  negative  si^A,  some  respondents  thought  the 
questions  were  too  long,  very  time  consuming,  and  candidates  were 
disadvantaged  if  they  had  not  experienced  the  same  situations  about  which 
they  were  questioned. 

Overall  advantages  of  the  SI  seem  to  be  that  it  is  easily  scored,  f a  .rly 
easily  developed,  and  very  job-related.  Disadvantages  include  its  focus 
on  the  future  and  the  use  of  hypothetical  situations  which  lead*'  to  a 
concern  that  candidates  will  provide  socially  acceptable  responses  rather 
than  responses  which  would  indicate  what  they  would  actually  do. 

Overall  advantages  of  the  PBDI  are  that  it  focuses  on  past  behavior  and 
asks  very  in-depth  questions,  and  is  very  job-related.  Disadvantages 
inclv  le  that  it  is  not  as  easily  scored  as  the  SI,  and  there  is  the 
possibility  that  candidates  will  rot  have  had  the  experiences  in 
question.  Latham  (1989)  and  Janz  (1989)  have  further  discussions 
regarding  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  these  methods,  Latham 
(1989)  also  provides  a  chart  comparing  these  to  methods  on  16 
characteristics  including  job  analysis  method,  evidence  of  utility, 
evidence  of  validity  and  reliability,  scoring  guide  use,  how  questions 
are  developed,  and  emphasis  on  behavior. 

There  are  various  factors  which  may  confound  the  results  of  this  study. 
None  of  the  different  classifications  involved  the  same  set  of  critical 
incidents,  the  interviews  were  developed  by  different  analysts,  there  was 
nc  'ontrol  for  the  number  of  questions  asked  of  candidates  in  the 
diiiorent  groups,  and  there  were  slight  differences  in  the  ways  in  which 
the  raters  were  trained  in  the  use  of  these  methods.  In  order  to  obtain 
a  completely  unconfounded  comparison  of   thejsft  ^methods,  the   ideal  study 


would  involve  evaluating  all  candidates  using  both  the  SI  and  the  PBDI 
developed  from  the  same  set  of  critical  incidents.  Such  a  study  would 
be  very  difficult  to  do,  if  not  impossible,  in  a  real-world  setting. 
There  would  also  be  the  need  to  test  higher  and  lower  level  positions  to 
further  compare  and  contrast  these  methods. 

In  conclusion,  a  major  difference  between  the  SI  and  the  PBDI  is  that 
they  are  based  on  different  time  frames  in  the  candidates1  experience. 
The  SI  is  based  on  what  candidates  teel  they  will  do  in  the  future,  and 
*.he  PBDI  is  based  on  past  experiences  and  behaviors.  Consequently,  it 
seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  SI  method  would  be  better  suited  to 
testing  for  entry  or  lower  level  positions  because  candidates  for  these 
positions  will  have  fewer  or  no  examples  of  pertinent  past  behaviors  or 
experiences  to  relate.  However,  Robertson,  et  al.,  (1990)  give  an 
exampl    of  the  SI  used  for  administrative  jobs. 

On  the  other  hand,  because  the  PBDI  is  based  solely  on  past  behavior  and 
experiences,  it  might  be  better  suited  for  higher  level  or  managerial 
positions  for  which  candidates  are  expected  to  have  substantial  prior 
experience.  These  candidates  would  be  able  to  describe  how  they  have 
handled  like  situations  in  the  past  and  may  also  be  able  to  analyze  the 
consequences  of  these  experiences  and  how  they  might  proceed  in  the 
future  under  similar  circumstances.  The  PBDI  method  also  seems  to 
provide  more  detailed  accounts  of  past  experience,  which  would  provide 
raters  with  more  information  prior  to  evaluating  candidates  for  these 
higher  level  positions. 

This  large  school  district  is  currently  developing  an  interview  format 
that  employs  one  SI  question,  one  PBDI  question,  and  one  general 
interview  question  for  each  dimension  being  measured  in  the  interview 
other  than  job  preparation.  This  is  similar  to  what  is  suggested  by  M. 
Campion,  et  al.  (1988).  There  is  a  possibility  that  scoring  comparisons 
could  be  made  between  these  three  different  methods,  although  it  will  be 
difficult  to  assure  that  raters  ~>nly  focus  on  responses  from  one  type  of 
question  when  making  this  comparison.  This  approach  may  utilize 
advantages  of  both  methods  and  diminish  the  disadvantages. 

In  sum,  both  the  SI  and  the  PBDI  methods  promise  significant  utility  due 
to  their  differing  temporal  focuses  on  candidate  behavior  and  their 
common  high  degree  of  standardization. 
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Figure  1 


SI/PBDI  Questions  for  Interviewers  and  Interviewees  (consolidated*) 

Ql.     Is  it  easier  or  more  difficult  to  ask/answer  questions  using  the 
SI/PBDI  method  vs.  traditional  interview  method? 

7  6  5  4  3  2  1 

much  somewhat  same  scuiewhat  much 

easier  easier  more  more 

difficult  difficult 

Q2.     How  thorough  are  the  SI/PBDI  questions  vs.  traditional  interview 
questions? 

7  6  5  4  3  2  1 

much  more  same  somewhat  much 

more  thorough  less  less 

thorough  thorough  thorough 

Q3.     How  thorough  are  the  candidates 1 /were  your  responses  to  SI/PBDI 
questions  vs.  traditional  interview  questions? 

7  6  5  4  3  2  1 

much  more  same  somewhat  much 

more  thorough  less  less 

thorough  thorough  thorough 

Q4.     Did  you  feel  more  or  less  relaxed  using  the  SI/PBDI  vs.  traditional 
interview  questions?    (Interviewers  only) 

7  &  5  4  3  2  1 

much  more  same  less  much 

more  relaxed  relaxed  less 

relax"*1  relaxed 

Q5.     What  was  the  quality  (honesty,  accuracy,  relevancy)  of  responses/of 
your  responses  to  SI/PBDI  questions  vs.  traditional  method? 

7  6  5.    .    .       .4  3  2  1 

much  better  same  lower  much 

better  quality  quality  lower 

quality  quality 

Q6.     What  is  your  overall  feeling  about  the  SI/PBDI  vs.  traditional 
method? 

7  6  5  4  3  2  1 

very  positive  neutral  negative  very 

positive  negative 

*  4  actual  questionnaires  were  developed 
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Figure  2 


Questionnaire  Results 


Q2 


Q3 


Q4 


Q5 


Q6  Total 


(INTERVIEWERS) 


First-line  cafeteria  supervisor 

< INTERVIEWEES ) 
N 

Mean 
SD 

Second- line  cafeteria  supervisor 

(INTERVIEWERS) 
N 

Mean 
SD 

Second- line  cafeteria  supervisor 

(INTERVIEWEES) 
N 

Mean 
SD 

Data  processing  manager 
( INTERVIEWERS ) 
N 

Mean 
SD 

Data  processing  manager 
(INTERVIEWEES) 
N 

Mean 
SD 


7 

5.57 
0.90 

7 

.4.57 
1.05 

7 

4. 14 
1.64 

7 

5.43 
1.18 

7 

4.71 
1.28 

7 

4.93 
1.37 

7 

5.57 
0.98 

30 
4.12 
1.47 

29 
5. 17 
1.27 

30 
4.68 
1.23 

29 
5.29 
1.09 

30 
5.53 
1.02 

30 
4.  12 
1.50 

6 

4.00 
1.00 

6 

4.67 
1.70 

6 

4.50 
1.38 

6 

3.83 
0.37 

6 

4.33 
1.90 

6 

3.83 
1.67 

 1 

6 

4.00 
1. 10 

25 
4.74 
1.64 

25 
5.62 
1.32 

25 
4.90 
1.43 

25 
5.34 
1.32 

25 
5.52 
1.44 

25 
4.74 
1.68 

3 

6.33 
0.47 

3 

6.67 
0.47 

3 

5.67 
0.47 

3 

5.33 
0.94 

3 

5.67 
1.25 

3 

6.33 
0.47 

3 

6.33 
0.53 

5 

5.50 
1.00 

5 

5.10 
1.28 

5 

5.50 
1.34 

5 

5.00 
1.26 

5 

5. 10 
1.43 

5 

.5.50 
1. 12 
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INTRODUCTION 


For  many  years  personnel  selection  practitioners  have  been  in  the  process 
of  automating  a  variety  of  activities.   We  have  had  notable  successes  in 
some  areas,  particularly  in  "applicant  tracking".   However,  we  have  had  a 
notable  lack  of  productivity  improvement  in  employing  automation  to  manage 
our  job  applications.    We  have  noted  attempts  to  use  technologies,  such  as 
Optical  Mark  Recognition  (OMR)  and  Optical  Character  Recognition  (OCR),  with 
little  success  relative  to  Job  applications  and  resumes. 

This  paper  focuses  on  a  completely  different  approach:    Electronic  Document 
Storage  (EDS).    EDS  does  not  translate  a  document  into  a  text  or  coded  form, 
but  leaves  it  whole,  storing  it  digitally.    So  when  traditional  data  base 
techniques  are  linked  with  EDS,  we  may  store  and  retrieve  an  electronic  re- 
presentation of  the  original  document. 

While  EDS  may  offer  significant  advantages  to  several  areas  of  personnel, 
we  will  direct  our  attention  here  principally  to  selection  and  use.  as  an 
example,  a  traditional  job  application. 


WHY  EDS? 

Many  of  us  have  had  considerable  success  with  automation.    Most  of  us  have 
automated  major  parts  of  our  selection  processes  with  an  applicant  tracking 
system.  There  is  little  question  of  the  benefits  of  automated  scoring,  anal- 
ysis, and  candidate  notification.  Many  of  us  have  also  employed  automation 
for  traditional  word  processing  tasks  and  other  areas  such  as  budget  analy- 
sis and  selection  research. 

The  reasons  to  pursue  an  electronic  document  storage  system  are  the  most 
traditional  ones  associated  with  data  processing  projects: 

-  to  gain  greater  control  over  one's  processes 

-  to  be  able  to  perform  these  processes  1n  a  more  intelligent  or  flexible 
manner 

-  to  save  staff  time  and  other  costs. 

EDS  may  accomplish  all  three  of  these  objectives,  for  1t  can  provide  a 
means  by  which  we  can  far  more  effectively  control  an  original  document, 
which  1s  crucial  to  our  process.    Our  goal  in  Incorporating  EDS  for  job 
application  storage  was  most  principally  directed  towards  achieving  greater 
control  of  the  actual  job  applications;  that  1s,  we  wanted  to  be  able  to 
be  certain  that  we  could  retrieve  specific  job  applications  whenever  we 
needed  to. 

A  system  that  allows  us  to  electronically  store  a  document  (1n  this  case, 
a  job  application)  allows  us  much  greater  flexibility  as  to  the  method  by 
which  we  can  retrieve  that  document.  Most  of  us  store  paper  documents  in 
one  particular  way.  Very  few  of  us  have  cross  references  to  such  documents. 
But  if  a  computer  is  responsible  for  storing  and  retrieving  documents,  we 
can  include  with  the  document  any  information  we  wish  about  the  nature  of 
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the  document;  that  is,  a  document-specific  data  base.    For  example,  we  might 
manually  store  job  applications  in  a  folder  with  a  label  on  it  for  a  partic- 
ular recruitment.    Within  the  folder,  the  applications  might  be  arranged 
alphabetically,  by  last  name,  or  perhaps  by  social  security  number,  or  no 
particular  order  at  all.    With  an  electronic  reference  or  index  we  can  re- 
trieve applications  by  many  factors,  such  as  name  or  social  security  number 
or  city  or  state  or  ethnicity.    We  can  even  readily  retrieve  all  the  appli- 
cations a  given  person  has  filed  for  multiple  jobs.    That  kind  of  retrieval 
flexibility  1s  virtually  impossible  (or  extremely  time-consuming)  for  a 
manual  system,  but  relatively  simple  with  an  electronic  system. 

Of  course,  a  third  good  reason  to  automate  anything  is  to  save  taxpayers' 
dollars.    Storing  documents  electronically  has  the  potential  for  substantial 
savings  in  staff  time  involved  with  retrieval  of  the  documents.  Further, 
the  electronic  system  may  eliminate  the  expense  of  photocopying,  for  in  many 
cases  the  document  can  be  viewed  on  an  appropriate  display  station  instead 
of  being  printed. 


WHAT  IS  EDS? 

Electronic  Document  Storage  (EDS)  is  a  computer-based  means  of  storing  an 
image  or  picture  of  a  document.    It  is  not  a  conversion  of  a  document  into 
text  or  my  other  "intelligent"  format.    It's  most  directly  analagous  to  an 
electronic  photograph  of  the  document.    So  ZDS  is  a  technology  quite  dis- 
tinct from  Optical  Mark  Recognition  (OMR)  and  Optical  Character  Recognition 
(OCR).    Many  of  us  have  thought  to  use  either  OMR  or  OCR  to  assist  us  with 
handling  job  applications.    We  will  get  to  those  possibilities  in  a  moment. 
But  first,  let's  be  more  specific  about  what  OCR  and  OMR  are  since  it  may 
be  important  to  keep  the  technologies  distinct. 

Many  of  us  make  frequent  and  very  success' j1  use  of  OMR  for  the  scanning  of 
test  answer  sheets.    Our  test  scanning  machines  read  the  marks  "bubbled"  on 
the  form  by  the  examinee.    The  scanner  senses  the  absence  or  presence  of  a 
mark  and  transfers  the  information  into  a  computer,  which  decodes  the  mark 
based  on  its  location  on  the  form.    This  works  wonderfully  efficiently  for 
forms  such  as  written  test  answer  sheets,  oral  examination  and  T  &  E  evalu- 
ation forms,  as  well  as  job  analysis  questionnaires  and  surveys.    OCR,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  a  technology  which  attempts  to  take  typewritten  or 
printed  documents  and  turn  the  actual  characters  into  their  computer  repre- 
sentation.   OCR  depends  upon  extremely  sophisticated  programming  to  convert 
a  shape  into  a  specific  letter,  number  or  symbol. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  attempts  to  employ  OMR  and  OCR  to  assist  us  in 
managing  our  job  applications.    That  is,  various  employers  have  tried  to 
scan  job  applications  or  resumes,  either  1n  the  OMR  or  OCR  manner.    At  this 
time,  we  feel  that  neither  aproach  can  be  recommended  for  job  applications. 
Completing  an  OMR  job  application  is  an  extremely  cumbersome  task  for  the 
applicant.    It  takes  many  more  pages  and  it's  far  more  tedious  a  task  and 
leads  to  far  more  frustration  and  errors  than  we  can  be  tolerated.  OCR 
breaks  down  since  it  requires  a  high  degree  of  precision  of  the  typed  mat- 
erial and  even  then  its  ability  to  convert  from  what  it  scans  is  less  than 
perfect.    Of  course,  it's  totally  useless  at  reading  most  job  applications 


which  aren't  typed.   We  observe  that  it's  at  least  theoretically  possible 
for  a  complex  program  (usually  referred  to  as  artificial  Intelligence  in 
this  context)  and  specialized  equipment  to  accurately  scan  and  convert 
printed  documents  to  computer-based  text.    Unfortunately,  that  observation 
has  been  makeable  for  20  years.   Some  progress  has  been  made  but  the  degree 
of  perfection  currently  existing  leads  to  many  critical  errors,  even  with  . 
typewritten  materials.    EDS  makes  no  attempt  to  convert  the  document  from 
its  physical  representation  into  computer  text.    It  simply  takes  an  elec- 
tronic photograph  of  the  document  and  stores  it  efficiently.   This  doesn't 
help  us  us  with  our  desire  to  avoid  having  to  key-enter  the  data  from  a 
job  application  for  our  applicant  tracking  data  bases.   We  still  have  to  do 
that.    However,  it  does  provide  significant  document  storage  and  retrieval 
advantages. 


CASE  STUDY:    USING  EDS  FOR  JOB  APPLICATIONS 


The  Importance  of  EDS  for  San  Bernardino  County  Job  Applications 

Over  the  past  10  years,  the  rate  of  applications  received  in  the  Employment 
Division  has  Increased  from  approximately  15,000  per  year  to  the  current 
45,000.    During  this  same  10-year  period,  the  staff  1n  the  Examination  Ser- 
vices Section,  which  supports  application  filing  and  retrieval,  has  only 
Increased  by  M.    We  have  been  able  to  keep  up  with  this  increase  in  work- 
load by  effective  automation  in  other  functions  of  the  Employment  Division. 
Until  recently  we  have  made  no  effective  use  of  automation  for  document 
storage  and  retrieval.    This  has  resulted  1n  a  substantial  Increase  1n  the 
staff  resources  we  must  use  to  maintain  an  adequate  filing  system.    It  has 
also  resulted  in  an  Increasing  number  of  mlsflled  applications,  which  itself 
leads  to  a  significant  amount  of  wasted  staff  time,  large  backlogs  and  embar- 
rassing situations.    The  Examination  Services  Section  now  spends  over  50 
hours  a  week  storing  and  retrieving  applications  (Including  the  time  In- 
volved 1n  correcting  mis-files,  but  not  including  supervisory  time  Involved 
with  "assistance".)   That  number  of  hours  will  be  decreased  through  EDS. 

We  determined  our  maximum  pay-off  priorities  to  be: 

I.  To  have  every  job  application  retrievable  at  all  times,  throughout  the 
recruitment  and  hiring  process 

II.  To  be  able  to  retrieve  a  given  application  by  a  variety  of  search  para- 
meters 

III.  To  save  a  substantia"  amount  of  the  staff  time  Involved  in  storing  and 
retrieving  job  applications. 

Based  on  these  priorities,  we  sought  an  automated  system  which  would: 

(1)  Accurately  scan,  store,  retrieve,  display  and  print  applications  submit- 
ted for  County  job  employment 


(2)  Have  sufficient  storage  capacity  to  allow  for  up  to  25,000  applications 
to  be  on  1 ine 

(3)  Allow  for  retrieval,  using  parameters  that  are  as  similar  to  our  exist- 
ing Data  General  (DG)  applicant  tracking  data  base  as  possible 

(4)  Allow  for  h1gh-qual1ty  printing  of  the  stored  application  from  any  ter- 
minal hooked  up  to  the  applicant  tracking  DG  computer 

(5)  Provide  an  environment  which  would  seem  as  similar  as  possible  to  the 
highly  efficient  and  customized  applicant  tracking  system  on  our  DG. 


Description  of  EDS 

Today's  typical  electronic  document  storage  system  contains  the  following 
components: 

-  a  very  high  performance  PC-based  CPU,  with  a  full  page  or  two-page,  high- 
resolution  video  display,  main  memory  of  4  MB  or  more,  disk  storage  of 
300  MB  to  as  much  as  10  GB. 

-  a  high  speed  (at  least  10,  preferably  30,  page  per  minute)  scanner. 

-  a  high  quality  laser  printer. 

-  software  that  allows  all  the  equipment  to  work  together,  provides  for 
an  image  data  base  and  perhaps  integrates  with  other  computers. 

Optionally,  the  system  might  Include: 

-  a  FAX  card  and  software  to  send  Images  directly. 

-  a  color  monitor  equivalent  to  the  monochrome  one  cited  above. 

-  a  file  back-up  system  (tape) 


Practical  Considerations 

The  Image  system  used  by  the  Employment  Division  of  San  Bernardino  County 
cost  $69,000.    Approximately  half  cf  that  cost  1s  in  storage:  disk  drives 
and  tape  back-up  for  the  job  applications.    The  other  half  is  in  the  other 
pieces  of  equipment  and  imaging  software.    This  system  can  be  scaled  up  or 
down  1n  cost  and  capability.    The  principal  variable  1s  the  Image  storage 
system.    For  an  environment  that  would  not  require  that  all  applications 
be  on  line  all  the  time,  a  single  optical  disk  drive  would  be  satisfactory. 
That  could  lower  the  system  costs  from  $69,000  to  $35,000.    Note  that  an 
optical  disk  based  system  would  not  require  magnetic  tape  backup  for  the 
system  and  the  deletion  of  that  Item  was  Included  in  the  cost  estimate  of 
$35,000.    Such  a  system  would  have  essentially  unlimited  capacity  for  stor- 
age but  Ins  operator  would  have  to  load  the  right  optical  disk  cartridge  at 
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the  point  of  retrieval  for  viewing  or  printing.    Such  a  system  would  prob- 
ably be  more  ideal  for  an  organization  which  wanted  to  store  something  be- 
tween 1,000  and  10,000  job  applications,  and  one  which  would  not  require 
multi-user  access.   At  the  other  end,  a  system  could  be  configured  having 
the  ability  to  store  approximately  150,000  applications  on  line  for  a  cost 
of  approximately  $150,000.    For  this  cost,  the  system  would  include  much 
more  disk  storage,  as  well  as  an  additional  work  station,  which  itself  would 
include  an  additional  scanner  and  printer.    It  should  be  noted  that  there 
are  not  necessarily  discrete  points;  that  the  systems  can  be  scaled  up  and 
down;  they  can  have  a  mixture  of  both  magnetic  and  optical  disks,  and  they 
permit  great  flexibility  in  networking  view  stations  and  even  complete  work 
stations. 

Another  practical  consideration  might  be  the  availability  of  equipment  and 
software  and  where  trends  are  taking  us.   All  the  equipment  described  is 
readily  available,  although  just  barely.    Much  of  it  is  state  of  the  art, 
and,  therefore,  still  a  bit  prone  to  unpleasant  surprises  and  perhaps  even 
unreliability.    On  the  other  hand,  much  of  the  technology  that  is  being 
used  in  our  image  system  has  been  used  for  slightly  different  purposes  for 
some  time  now.    So  equipment  reliability  is  probably  no  greater  an  issue 
here  than  for  other  computer  equipment.    But  the  integration  of  the  various 
pieces,  including  the  software,  is  what's  newest.    Most  of  the  companies 
providing  these  kinds  of  systems  are  fairly  small  and  fairly  young.  The 
business  for  these  companies  1s  growing  explosively  as  the  demand  for  these 
kinds  of  products  1s  widespread  in  both  government  and  the  private  sector. 
This  will  cause  a  continuous  and  fairly  rapid  reduction  in  the  costs  for  a 
particular  level  of  storage,  and  a  continuous  increase  1n  the  performance 
of  the  systems.    For  the  above  reasons  we  must  recommend  caution  1n  embrac- 
ing an  EDS  system  at  this  time.    We  are  convinced  that  the  time  was  right 
for  our  jurisdiction  and  our  experience  leads  us  further  to  believe  that 
many  organizations  would  likely  benefit  from  the  capabilities  right  now. 
However,  when  considering  automation  or  systemization  priorities,  we  believe 
that  EDS  should  definitely  come  after  the  implementation  of  a  full-scale  and 
efficient  applicant  tracking  system  and  effective  word  processing.    Based  on 
our  success  in  those  two  areas,  and  the  need  to  handle  documents  more  effi- 
ciently, we  believe  that  EDS  may  be  one  of  the  most  Important  automation 
tools  throughout  the  1990 1 s. 


Ref:    IPMA  Public  Fersonnel  Management,  Volume  13,  No.  4,  Winter  1984, 

Pg.  451;  "Computer  Applications  to  Personnel  (Releasing  the  Genie  - 
Harnessing  the  Dragon)"  by  Theodore  S.  Darany 
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Purpose 


The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  examine  the  extent  to  which 
scores  on  multiple  choice  tests  and  essays  are  interchangeable  as 
measures  of  writing  ability  by  studying  test  performance  of  a 
group  of  applicants  for  the  class  of  Management  Assistant  in  the 
City  of  Los  Angeles.  It  is  one  of  several  studies  of  testing 
writing  ability  planned  or  in  progress  for  classes  or  groups  of 
classes  requiring  different  lavals  and/or  types  of  writing  as 
part  of  the  duties  of  the  class.  The  subject  is  important 
because  almost  all  positions  in  City  professional  classes  require 
some  writing,  and,  for  most,  writing  letters  or  reports  is  a 
frequent  task.  Current  testing,  described  in  detail  below, 
consists  of  a  multiple  choice  test,  an  interview,  and  an  essay 
which  is  not  graded  separately  but  is  given  to  the  interviewers 
before  the  interview. 

Use  of  multiple  choice  tests  has  the  following  advantages: 
(1)  they  can  be  scored  quickly  and  easily;  (2)  they  are  very 
reliable;  (3)  once  developed,  the  cost  of  administration  and 
scoring  is  lower  than  that  of  other  types  of  tests.  The  main 
disadvantage  of  multiple  choice  tests  is  that  they  are  indirect, 
testing  knowledge  of  some  factors  of  writing  competence 
(e.g.,  grammar  or  preferable  usage),  but  not  the  ability  to  use 
that  knowledge  (recognition  versus  generation  and  organization) . 

The  outstanding  advantage  of  using  an  essay  to  test  writing 
ability  is  that  it  is  essentially  a  job  simulation,  testing 
writing  ability  by  requiring  applicants  to  write.  The 
disadvantages  of  using  essays  are:  (1)  they  take  much  longer  to 
administer  and  to  score  than  multiple  choice  tests;  (2)  scoring 
essays  is  more  expensive  than  scoring  multiple  choice  tests;  (3) 
it  is  difficult  to  select  and  word  subjects  or  prompts  to  evoke 
the  desired  type  of  response  without  giving  any  of  the  writers  an 
advantage;  (4)  it  is  difficult  to  select  and  word  subjects  or 
prompts  so  that  raters  will  not  be  influenced  by  a  writer's 
opinion  or  knowledge;  (5)  reliabilities  may  vary  considerably, 
especially  when  different  subjects  and/or  readers  are  used,  and 
are  usually  lower  than  those  for  multiple  choice  tests. 

Therefore,  evaluation  of  the  extent  to  which  essay  and  multiple 
choice  tests  are  interchangeable  as  measures  of  writing  ability 
is  of  great  interest  for  employment  testing.  The  time  needed  for 
scoring  a  test  may  mean  losing  a  potentially  superior  employee 
who  cannot  wait  to  start  work.     And  cost  is  always  important. 


Literature  Review 


Most  of  the  studies  of  measurement  of  writing  ability  have  been 
done  in  the  context  of  education.  Applying  this  work  in 
employment  settings  has  both  advantages  and  limitations.  The 
context  of  these  studies  for  use  in  education  is  almost  always 
measuring  the  degree  of  success  of  previous  training  in  order  to 
determine  its  deficiencies  and/or  the  amount  and  type  of 
additional  classroom  work  needed.  The  emphasis  is  on 
identification  and  diagnosis  of  problems  with  poor  and  borderline 
writers . 

In  the  employment  setting,  the  important  question  is,  "Can  this 
person  do  the  job?",  and  the  primary  functions  of  the  test  are 
screening  (either  in  or  out)  and  ranking  applicants,  rather  than 
channelling  students  or  changing  the  teaching  offered.  In  this 
context,  face  validity  may  override  considerations  of  economy  and 
reliability.  Very  strong  evidence  for  any  type  of  test  which 
does  not  look  like  the  job  is  required  to  convince  supervisors 
and  managers  of  its  value.  For  example,  a  tensiometer 
measurement  of  upper  body  strength  may  be  a  better  test  for 
trainees  for  a  highly  physical  job  than  carrying  a  ladder  because 
the  job  sample  also  tests  whether  applicants  know  the  best  way  to 
pick  up  the  ladder,  a  skill  taught  after  hiring;  even  employers 
who  understand  the  difference  often  prefer  the  job  sample.  Also, 
in  all  too  many  situations,  an  employer  must  consider  the 
possibility  of  having  to  convince  a  judge  that  a  test  which  is 
not  face  valid  is  the  better  predictor  of  performance  than  a  job 
sample. 

The  problem  of  both  the  cost  and  low  reliability  for  traditional 
methods  of  scoring  essays  has  been  addressed  by  development  of 
holistic  scoring.  In  this  type  of  scoring,  a  rater  reads  a  piece 
of  writing  and  assigns  a  point  grade  based  on  the  overall 
impression  of  the  piece;  the  rater  may  use  a  scoring  guide 
describing  viach  point  on  the  scale,  examples  of  writing  at  ea^h 
level,  or  both.  Raters  practice  together  before  scoring  and 
criterion  papers  for  each  level  may  be  identified,  i.e.,  those 
for  which  all  raters'  initial  scores  agree.  In  this  way,  raters 
are  both  trained  and  •calibrated'  so  that  they  begin  with  common 
understanding  of  the  criteria  and  practice  in  using  them  the  same 
way,  reducing  the  number  of  unacceptable  differences  in  initial 
scores;  these  differences  are  resolved  before  final  scores  are 
assigned. 

Holistic  scoring  can  be  done  effectively  with  short  writing 
samples  (150-300)  words,  cutting  down  administration  time;  essays 
can  be  read  quickly  and  a  single  score  assigned,  which  is  faster 
than  scoring  by  such  methods  as  assigning  points  for  using 
compound  sentences  or  for  'good'  paragraph  structure  or  counting 
errors    (methods    sometimes    referred    to    as    atomistic    scoring) . 
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Using  trained  and  calibrated  raters  and  sufficient  numbers  of 
raters  and  essays,  reliability  and  validity  comparable  to  that  of 
multiple  choice  tests  have  been  reported.  In  an  article 
describing  the  development  and  variations  of  holistic  scoring, 
Cooper  (1977)  gives  interrater  reliabilities  up  to  .98  for 
holistic  scoring  by  trained  raters,  although  reliabilities  above 
.80  result  from  scoring  using  either  three  or  more  readings,  two 
or  more  essays,  or  both. 

Primary  Trait  Scoring.  (Lloyd-Jones,  1977)  describes  a  variation 
of  holistic  scoring  in  which  one  or  several  "primary  traits"  are 
defined.  The  traits  should  be  easily  evaluated  and  related  to  the 
desired  response  or  to  the  purpose  of  the  piece  of  writing. 
These  primary  traits  are  evaluated  separately  and  summed  to  get 
the  final  score.  The  Doyle  (1988)  study  is  a  good  example  of 
primary  trait  scoring  in  which  acceptable  levels  of  difference 
were  set  for  each  trait  and  for  the  final  scores. 

The  Measurement  of  Writing  Ability.  (Godshalk,  Swineford,  and 
Coffmanr  1966  [EVS  study])  is  the  first  major  study  of  the  extent 
to  which  multiple  choice  tests  and  essays  are  interchangeable  in 
measuring  writing  ability  and  the  first  to  use  holistic  scoring. 
In  this  study,  the  criterion  used  for  most  comparisons  was  the 
total  score  for  five  essays,  three  written  in  20  minutes  and  two 
longer,  each  read  five  times  (25  readings)  .  For  comparisons  of 
essay  scores  or  of  test  combinations  which  included  an  essay,  the 
criterion  was  the  total  score  for  the  five  readings  of  each  of 
the  other  four  essays  (20  readings) .  The  essays  were  graded  on  a 
three  point  scale,  and  two  were  also  graded  using  a  four  point 
scale;  raters  were  experienced  in  reading  essays,  but  not  in 
holistic  scoring  and  did  not  practice  together.  All  of  the 
essays  were  read  by  25  raters  working  in  the  same  place  during  a 
five  day  period.  Several  times  in  the  first  two  days,  selected 
sample  papers  and  all  of  the  scores  given  to  them  were 
distributed  for  assistance  in  raters'  self  evaluation.  No  other 
training  was  given.  Mean  essay  scores  varied  according  to  the 
topic  of  the  essay;  however,  these  variations  did  not  affect  the 
criterion  because  the  total  of  all  the  scores  was  used. 

The  score  reliability  achieved  for  the  25  reading  criterion 
was  .84.  This  criterion  was  used  for  calculating  correlations 
with  various  numbers  of  readings  of  the  individual  essays. 
Reliability  for  two  readings  of  one  of  the  short  essays  graded  on 
the  three  point  scale  was  .38.  The  correlations  given  here  have 
been  selected  because  they  are  data  for  common  types  of  testing 
and  scoring  procedures.  Correlations  were  also  calculated  for 
the  criterion  vs.  scores  for  six  short  multiple  choice  tests  of 
different  types  of  items,  with  the  SAT  verbal  score,  and  with 
scoi^s  on  two  interlinear  (editing,  not  multiple  choice) 
exercises.  Correlations  with  the  writing  criterion  for  the 
multiple  choice  tests  were:  paragraph  organization  (putting 
sentences  in  the  correct  order),  .46;  English  usage,  .71; 
sentence  correction,  .71;  paragraph  completion  (Which  of  the 
following     sentences     best     fills     the     blank?),      .57;  error 
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recognition,  .59;  construction  shifts  (If  a  part  of  a  given 
sentence  is  changed,  e.g.  coordinate  conjunctions,  choose  the 
answer  giving  the  alternative  wording  required  by  the 
change.),  .65.  For  a  test  battery  consisting  of  sentence 
correction,  paragraph  completion,  and  construction  shifts, 
correlations  of  the  composite  score  with  the  criterion  ranged 
from  .70  to  .73  for  four  groups  of  writers;  when  a  short  essay, 
graded  on  either  a  three  point  or  a  four  point  scale,  was 
substituted  for  the  construction  shift  section,  correlations 
increased  slightly  to  a  range  of  .73  to  .75.  The  authors 
conclude  that  multiple  choice  tests  are  a  valid  test  of  writing 
ability,  and  that  a  combination  of  multiple  choice  items  and  an 
essay  is  an  even  better  predictor  of  writing  ability,  but  is 
un3 ikely  to  be  enough  better  to  justify  the  expense  unless  the 
effects  of  face  validity  are  very  important.  in  this  study 
validity  coefficients  for  an  essay  alone  read  fewer  than  three 
times  were  not  comparable  with  those  of  multiple  choice  tests 
(r«s=  .45-. 48  for  two  readings). 

Breland  and  Gaynor  (1977),  in  a  very  similar  study  which  used  six 
calibrated  raters,  two  readings  per  essay,  a  six  point  scale,  and 
a  scoring  guide  describing  each  point  on  the  scale  report  score 
reliability  of  .51  for  the  essay.  Three  different  versions  of 
the  Test  of  standard  Written  English  (TSWE)  had  correlation 
coefficients  of  .72,  .74,  and  .69  with  the  composite  essay  score. 
The  authors  attribute  the  improvement  in  essay  score  reliability 
compared  with  the  1966  ETS  study  to  several  factors.  Staff 
working  with  the  College  Board  reported  to  the  authors  that  in 
the  time  between  the  ETS  and  Breland-Gaynor  studies  (1)  essay 
questions  were  gradually  standardized;  (2)  test  questions  were 
pre-tested;  (3)  time  allowed  for  responses  is  more  optimal;  (4) 
more  is  known  about  topics  and  responses  to  be  expected;  (5)  more 
use  is  made  of  scoring  guides  based  on  a  sample  of  the  essays; 
(6)  readers  are  more  carefully  instructed;  (7)  reading  sessions 
are  more  carefully  monitored.  This  study  did  not  examine  the 
effect  of  combining  essay  and  multiple  choice  items  in  one  test. 


A  subsequent  study  ( Benton^pjd  Kiewra,  1986)  used  the  same 
scoring  guide  and  six  point  scale  used  in  the  Breland  and  Gaynor 
study  and  compared  scores  on  two  essays,  TSWE,  and  four  types  of 
multiple  choice  items  designed  to  test  organizational  skills  at 
different  conceptual  levels  (requiring  test  takers  to  order  mixed 
up  letters  in  words,  words  in  sentences,  and  sentences  in 
paragraphs,  and  to  sort  groups  of  nine  sentences  into  three 
paragraphs) .  stepwise  multiple  regression  analysis  using 
combined  essay  scores  as  the  criterion,  indicates  that  the  TSWE 
explains  22%  of  the  variance  (r=  .47)  and  a  composite  of  the  four 
organizational  skills  scores  explains  an  additional  7%  of  the 
variance  (r=  .54)   in  writing  ability. 

The  Doyle  study  mentioned  previously  is  an  excellent  example  of 
primary  trait  scoring,  of  the  difference  in  approach  needed  for 
employment  testing,  and  of  combining  research  with  operational 
employment   testing.      In  educational   testing,    whether   the  tests 
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,-ire  used  for  entry  level  qualifications  or  for  trackis  g  or 
placement,  information  gained  from  the  test  is  used  for  direct 
counselling  or  placement  of  the  majority  of  test  takers,  even 
those  who  score  in  the  lower  ranges;  therefore,  although  expenr.e 
is  important,  it  can  be  justified  based  on  the  fact  that  the  test 
benefits  both  the  institution  and  most  of  those  taking  it.  The 
test  described  in  the  Doyle  study  presents  a  quite  different 
situation,  and  one  very  common  jn  employment  testing.  Hundreds 
of  applicants  were  expected  to  compete  for  places  on  a  list  to  be 
used  to  fill  an  estimated  15  positions  as  Public  Information 
Specialist.  Considerations  entering  into  tl.e  final  design  of  the 
examination  were:  (1)  the  job  centers  on  writing  ability;  (2)  a 
wide  range  of  qualifying  experience  was  accepted,  creating  a  very 
diverse  applicant  group;  (3)  the  cost  of  testing  many  applicants 
relative  to  the  number  of  expected  positions  is  very  high;  (4) 
applicants  dissatisfied  with  their  scores  have  the  right  to 
challenge  either  the  test  or  the  scoring  through  an  appeal 
process . 

The  procedure  decided  on  was  to  use  a  four  part  multiple  choice 
test  weighted  50%  and  an  essay  test  weighted  50%.  The  essay  test 
consisted  of  a  300  word  news  release  and  a  150  word  public 
service  announcement,  both  to  be  written  based  on  information 
provided.  In  order  to  reduce  costs,  the  essays  were  scored  only 
for  those  passing  the  multiple  choice  test.  In  order  to  provide 
documentation  in  some  detail  in  the  event  of  challenges,  both 
essays  were  scored  on  four  factors  using  a  four  point  scale  (0-3) 
for  each  factor.  Permissible  differences  between  raters  were: 
factor  scores,  one  point;  each  essay,  two  points;  combined  essay 
scores,  three  points.  Each  rater  could  give  each  essay  a  maximum 
of  12  points. 

Correlations  between  the  multiple  choice  test  and  the  essay  test 
scores  were  low,  partly  because  of  restriction  in  range  caused  by 
scoring  only  essays  written  by  those  who  passed  the  multiple 
choice  test  and  partly  because  the  essay  factors  took  such  global 
qualities  as  "selection  of  information  to  include"  and  "overall 
effectiveness"  into  account.  The  essay  will  be  retained  in  some 
form  in  future  examinations.  Correlation  of  the  "overall 
effectiveness"  factor  with  the  total  the  other  three  was  .81  and 
with  the  total  of  the  four  factors  was  .89;  some  savings  could  be 
made  through  giving  a  single  score  for  each  essay,  but  probably 
not  enough  to  offset  the  disadvantages  of  losing  documentation. 

In  a  study  of  its  Educational  Placement  Test,  the  California 
State  University  System  (Bianchini,  et  al.,  1986  [CSU  study]) 
found  that  the  holistic  essay  scores  had  the  following 
correlations  with  multiple  choice  tests:  reading  comprehension, 
.53;  sentence  construction,  .56;  logic  and  organization,  .52. 
The  correlation  with  a  multiple  choice  test  battery  which 
included  all  three  parts  was  .58.  Intercorrelations  between  the 
multiple  choice  parts  are:  reading-sentence,  .78;  reading-logic, 
.83;  sentence-logic,  .76.  The  committee  recommended  retaining 
the   essay,    believing   that   the   difference   in   ranges   of   the  two 
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sets  of  correlations  suggests  that  the  essay  measures  different 
skills  from  those  measured  in  the  multiple  choice  test.  However, 
they  also  note  that  a  relatively  high  or  low  score  on  the 
multiple  choice  test  alone  is  a  good  predictor  of  performance  on 
the  entire  test. 

For  the  present  research,  essays  were  scored  with  a  modification 
of  the  holistic  scoring  method  used  in  the  California  state 
University  System  English  Placement  Test.  The  version  used  was 
created  by  Charles  Moore  (California  State  University  Sacramento) 
and  adapted  for  employment  testing  by  Richard  Honey  (Commission 
on  Peace  Officer  Standards  and  Training,  California  State 
Personnel  Board) .  Brief  descriptors  of  each  level  of  a  six  point 
scale  were  given  to  the  four  participating  raters.  A  number  of 
papers  was  read  by  the  entire  group  of  raters,  and  a  criterion 
paper  exemplifying  each  level  of  the  scale  was  identified  when 
all  raters  agreed  on  the  initial  score;  copies  of  the  criterion 
papers  were  then  given  to  each  rater  and  were  used  for  reference 
while  scoring  the  other  essays. 

Discussion  of  initial  scores  during  identification  of  criterion 
papers  is  extremely  valuable  in  training  raters  to  focus  on  the 
writing  itself,  rather  than  the  content.  That  distinction  is 
essential  when  the  intention  is  to  evaluate  writing  ability 
a?.one,  the  purpose  for  which  holistic  scoring  was  developed;  it 
may  also  be  more  difficult  to  maintain  when  reading  essays  on  a 
general  topic  which  is  face  valid  for  an  employment  test  than  for 
a  topic  evoking  the  writer's  per-  \al  experience  because  anyone 
who  is  familiar  with  the  job  is  likely  to  have  a  personal  concept 
which  includes  content  of  "a  good  response"  to  a  prompt,  however 
general,  related  to  the  work. 

Each  essay  was  read  by  two  of  the  four  raters,  all  members  of  the 
City  Personnel  Department  Research  section  at  the  level  of 
Personnel  Analyst  or  higher,  (approximately  150  essays  read  by 
each  rater) .  To  balance  idiosyncratic  effects,  each  of  the  six 
possible  pairs  of  raters  read  approximately  fifty  essays.  Each 
rater  scored  each  paper  independently.  The  scores  were  compared 
by  a  third  rater  and,  when  scores  for  a  paper  were  more  than  one 
point  apart,  the  original  raters  rescored  the  papers 
independently.  Disagreement  after  rescoring  was  resolved  by 
discussion  between  the  raters  so  that  none  of  the  final  scores 
differ  by  more  than  one  point  for  any  applicant.  The  applicant's 
final  score  is  the  sum  of  the  two  raters'  final  scores. 
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Method 


Class  Selection 

The  class  of  Management  Assistant  was  selected  for  one  of  the 
first  studies.  The  minimum  qualifications  for  applicants,  as 
presented  in  the  examination  announcement,  are: 

1.  A  bachelor's  degree  from  a  recognized  four-year  college 
or  university  and  achievement  of  a  passing  score  on  the 
qualifying  Management  Assistant  abilities  test  and 
completion  of  an  Advisory  Writing  Problem;  or 

2.  A  master's  degree  from  a  recognized  college  or 
university  and  completion  of  an  Advisory  Writing 
Problem. 

This  class  is  desirable  for  study  for  four  reasons.  (1)  As  the 
City's  general  entry-level  professional  class,  some  writing  is 
one  of  the  duties  of  almost  all  of  the  positions;  (2)  the 
requirement  that  applicants  have  either  a  bachelor's  or  a 
master's  degree  ensures  some  similarity  in  educational  background 
and    that    the    applicants     have    some    experience    in  writing; 

(3)  weekly  testing  and  the  tests  used  make  it  possible  to  collect 
data  for  a  large  group  of  applicants  in  a  relatively  short  time; 

(4)  since  the  examination  is  given  on  an  "Open"  basis,  only,  with 
no  experience  requirements,  the  applicant  group  is  more  diverse 
than  those  for  most  City  examinations. 

Applicant  Testing 

Applicants  are  asked  to  bring  their  diplomas  with  them  to  the 
test.  Each  applicant  scheduled  for  an  interview  is  asked  to  take 
the  diploma  to  the  background  section  whenever  there  is  time 
during  the  day;  this  section  verifies  that  an  applicant's  degree 
is  from  an  accredited  school . 

Applicants  are  tested  using  the  following  procedure: 

1.  All  applicants  complete  the  writing  exercise.  The 
prompt  is  a  broad  question  related  to  office  work  and 
does  not  require  specific  knowledge.  The  resulting 
essays  have  a  length  of  approximately  100-400  words. 

2.  Applicants  with  bachelor's  degrees  take  the  multiple 
choice  test,  a  high  level  test  of  aptitude  consisting 
of  100  items  of  four  types:  vocabulary,  verbal 
analogies,  basic  arithmetic,  and  number  series.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  verbal  terns  do  not  directly 
test  knowledge  of  grammar  or  correct  English  usage. 
The  qualifying  score  is  65. 
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3.  Applicants  with  master's  degrees  and  those  with 
bachelor's  degrees  who  pass  the  multiple  choice  test 
are  interviewed.  For  each  applicant  interviewed,  the 
applicant's  essay  is  given  to  the  interview  board  for 
review  before  the  interview  starts.  Interview  boards 
consist  of  two  members  selected  from  City  employees  at 
the  level  of  Senior  Management  Analyst  or  higher. 
Interview  board  members  change  from  week  to  week,  and 
repeating  interview  board  members  usually  serve  with 
different  partners. 

Five  factors,  background,  personal  qualifications, 
interpersonal  skills,  written  communication  skill,  and 
oral  communication  skill,  are  considered  in  arriving  at 
the  final  score.  Although  they  are  not  given  specific 
individual  weights,  space  is  provided  on  the  worksheet 
where  interviewers  can  indicate  ratings  of  each  factor 
separately.  After  every  interview,  each  of  the 
interviewers  independently  assigns  a  score  to  the 
applicant  using  five  point  increments  on  a  scale 
ranging  from  65  to  95;  then  the  scores  are  compared;  if 
there  is  a  difference  of  ten  or  more  points,  the  scores 
are  discussed;  scores  are  usually  adjusted,  so  that  the 
final  difference  is  not  more  than  five  points,  but  this 
is  not  an  absolute  requirement.  An  applicant's  final 
score  is  the  average  of  the  two  interviewers'  scores, 
rounded  to  a  whole  number.  The  minimum  passing  score 
is  70,  and  all  failing  applicants  are  given  a  score  of 
65. 


Sample 


Over    a    period    of    six    weeks,     data    were  collected 
Management     Assistant  applicants, 
applicants    who    fail    the  written 
interview    and    th<~se    with  master' 
multiple  chwice  test,   there  are  three  groups 
those  with  multiple  choice  and  essay  scores, 
those  with  essay  and  interview  scores,  only 
with   multiple    choice,    essay,    and  interview 


for  all 

a     total     of     307.  Since 
test    do    not    go    on    to  the 
s    degrees    do    not    take  the 


of  applicants: 
only  (N  =  128) 
(N  =  67)  ;  (3) 
scores    (N  = 


This  results   in  considerable  variation   in  the  numbers 
reported   for  different  analyses.     However,   the  number 
for  each  analysis  is  approximately  equal  to  the  sum  of 
two  of  these  three  groups  and  is  large  enough  to  permit 
analysis. 


of 
of 
at 


(1) 
;  (2) 
those 
112)  . 
cases 
cases 
least 


reliable 
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Instruments 


Five  measures,  all  attained  in  or  adapted  from  the  actual 
examination,  were  used  in  this  research.    They  are: 

1.  the  score  on  the  complete  multiple  choice  test; 

2 .  a  verbal  multiple  choice  test  score  created  by 
rescoring  the  multiple  choice  test  on  only  the 
vocabulary  and  verbal  analogy  items  (60  items) ; 

3.  a  holistic  essay  score  (scoring  method  described  in  the 
Literature  Review  above) ; 

4.  an  "Interview  Writing  Skills"  score  consisting  of  the 
average  of  the  ratings  given  by  each  of  the  two 
interviewers  on  the  "written  communication"  factor  in 
the  interview; 

5.  the  final  interview  score  consisting  of  the  average  of 
the  final  ratings  given  by  each  of  the  interviewers. 

For  applicants  who  were  interviewed,  scores  on  the  interview 
factors  and  tentative  and  final  overall  scores  given  by  each 
interviewer  were  collected  from  the  interview  worksheets  and 
transferred  to  a  data  sheet.  These  data  sheets,  score  sheets 
from  the  multiple  choice  test  and  records  of  the  raters'  essay 
scores  were  then  used  for  computer  data  entry. 

Data  Analysis  and  Results 

A  summary  of  test  results  for  the  total  sample  is  given  in 
Table  1.  The  mean  for  the  complete  multiple  choice  test  was 
63.34  (range  16-97,  100  items);  for  the  verbal  multiple  choice 
test,  39.57  (range  10-59  60  items);  for  the  essay,  7.21  (range 
2-12,  1-12  point  scale) ;  for  the  interview  writing  skills  factor, 
83.46  (range  65-95,  full  range  used);  and  for  the  final  interview 
score,  83.67   (range  65-95,   full  range  used). 

Results  of  t-tests  comparing  the  means  on  each  of  the  five 
research  measures  for  candidates  who  passed  vs.  failed  the 
complete  multiple  choice  test  are  shown  in  Table  2.  The 
significant  (p<.0001)  differences  in  scores  on  the  complete 
multiple  choice  test  (pass,  77.00;  fail,  50.78)  and  verbal 
multiple  choice  test  (pass  48.24;  fail,  31.60)  simply  reflect  the 
fact  that  the  criterion  for  dividing  the  applicants  into  groups 
was  whether  they  passed  or  failed  this  test.  However,  the 
difference  in  mean  scores  on  the  essay  (pass  7.73;  fail  6.46; 
p<.00Cl)  for  applicants  grouped  by  their  performance  on  the 
multiple  choice  test  tends  to  support  the  hypothesis  that  there 
is  soma  degree  of  similarity  between  essay  and  multiple  choice 
scores. 
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Reliability 


Correlation  of  the  individual  interviewers1  scores  on  the  wr.-.tten 
communication  factor  for  each  applicant  interviewed  rersu.lted  in  a 
coefficient  of  .73  (p<.0001).  The  correlation  for  the  tentative 
overall  scores,  assigned  before  discussion  betw«*::n  the 
interviewers,  is  .88  (p<.0001).  Correlation  of  final  interview 
scores  is  .95  (p<.0001).  Thus,  in  each  instance  the  agreement 
between  raters  is  substantial,  with  the  overall  scores 
demonstrating  greater  reliability  than  individual  written 
communication  factor  scores. 

Turning  to  the  reliability  of  the  holistic  essay  scores,  the 
correlation  for  raters1  scores  before  revision  or  discussion 
is  .61  (p<.0001).  After  adjustment  using  the  Spearman-Brown 
formula  for  estimating  the  correlation  of  partial  scores,  the 
reliability  for  scores  before  revision  or  discussion  is  .77 
(p<.0001).  The  correlation  of  raters1  final  scores  (after 
discussion)   is  .78. 

Relationship  between  Tests 

Correlations  were  computed  comparing  performance  on  interview  and 
written  test  scores  (Table  3).  Correlations  between  the  various 
interview  factors  and  the  final  interview  score  are  also  given. 

Correlation  coefficients  for  the  both  the  complete  and  the  verbal 
multiple  choice  tests  with  all  of  the  interview  factors  are  low 
and  not  significant.  Correlations  for  the  holistic  essay  score 
and  four  of  the  five  interview  factor  scores  are  larger  and 
statistically  significant  (rfs  =  .25-. 28;  p<.001).  Those  for  the 
essay  score  with  the  written  communication  factor  score  and  the 
final  interview  score  are  considerably  larger  (r=  .44  and  r=  .36, 
respectively;  p<.00ul). 

Intercorrelations  of  scores  on  all  tests  used  in  the  research  are 
given  in  Table  4.  The  critical  datum  required  for  testing  the 
hypothesis  that  multiple  choice  tests  and  essays  can  be  used 
interchangeably  to  test  writing  ability  is  the  correlation 
between  the  verbal  multiple  choice  subtest  score  and  the  holistic 
essay  score.  This  correlation,  r=  .43  (p<.0001),  is  moderately 
high,  suggesting  substantial,  though  by  no  means  complete, 
overlap  of  the  two  types  of  test.  Furthermore,  the  correlations 
for  the  complete  multiple  choice  test,  the  verbal  multiple  choice 
test,  and  the  interview  writing  skills  scores  with  the  holistic 
essay  score  are  very  consistent  (.43-. 46;  p<.0001). 

The  fact  that  the  correlation  between  the  essay  score  and  the 
complete  multiple  choice  test  score  is  slightly  higher  (r=  .46) 
than  the  correlation  with  the  verbal  multiple  choice  test  score 
is  partly  explained  by  the  greater  length  of  the  complete 
multiple  choice  test.  However,  both  the  verbal  and  the  numerical 
items  on  the  test  include  relational  items  which  test  logic  and 
organizational  ability. 
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Comparison  with  Prior  Research 


The  correlation  of  the  verbal  ;nultirle  choice  test  score  with 
essay  score  derived  from  the  present  research  (r=  .43)  and  the 
correlation  for  the  logic  section  of  the  miT  ' iple  choice  test  and 
essay  (r=  .52)  used  in  the  CSU  study  were  converted  to  Fisher' 
z's  and  the  difference  tested  for  signif ic :ica;  the  difference  is 
rot  significant.  This  particular  comparison  is  made  because  the 
verbal  multiple  choice  items  used  in  the  present  research 
includes  verbal  analogy  items  and  has  no  items  similar  to  those 
used  in  the  other  C>U  study  multiple  choice  test  (Reading 
Comprehension  [r=  ,b3]  and  Sentence  Construction  [r=  .56] 
sections) .  Results  of  ch«%  CSU  study  also  indicate  that  although 
the  essay  adds  to  the  reliaoility  of  the  multiple  choice  test,  it 
is  critical  only  in  tha  range  near  the  pass  point;  the  multiple 
choice  vest  alone  identifies  students  who  perform  in  the  good  to 
very  good  rangf  or  v»ho  clearly  fail. 

Conclusions  and  Recommendations 

There  is  a  definite  relationship  between  holistic  essay  scores 
and  multiple  choice  tests  of  verbal  ability ,  even  when  the 
multiple  choice  test  is  a  general  verbal  te^t  which  does  not 
specifically  test  knowledge  of  English  grammar  or  usage.  The 
correlation  (r=  .43,  p<.0001),  although  quite  high,  is  not 
sufficiently  high  to  support  using  this  multiple  choice  test  as  a 
measure  of  writing  ability. 

At  the  same  time,  the  similarity  of  the  results  of  this  study  to 
the  CStT  study  logic  subtest-essay  correlation  suggests  that, 
following  that  precedent,  using  a  multiple  choice  test  could  give 
results  usable  for  screening  out  applicants  who  do  not  write  well 
enough  to  write  acceptable  letters,  memcs,  reports,  or  similar 
material.  A  frequency  distribution  using  a  cut  score  of  7  points 
(maximum,  12)  for  the  essay  and  50%  for  the  verbal  multiple 
choice  test  shows  that  41%  pasr.ed  both  tests,  20%  passed  the 
essay  but  failed  the  multiple  choice  test,  19%  passed  the 
multiple  choice  test  but  failed  the  essay,  and  21%  failed  both 
tests.  To  ensure  that  no  one  w'io  wrote  an  adequate  essay  would 
be  screened  out  with  the  multiple  choice  test  required  lowering 
the  cut  point  to  almost  25%,  the  chance  score  for  guessing  alone. 

Although  the  results  of  this  study  show  a  relationship  between 
essay  and  multiple  choice  test  scores,  tne  correlation  is 
substantially  lower  than  those  reported  for  multiple  choice  tests 
designed  to  test  either  knowledge  of  correct  English  usage  or  the 
ability  to  identify  the  correct  or  preferable  word(s) ,  or 
sentence  from  several  alternative.  The  ETS  study  reports 
validities  ranging  from  .57  to  .71  for  these  types  of  items  (a 
lower  correlation,  .46,  is  reported  for  paragraph  organization, 
which  is  a  more  relational  type  of  item)  .  Breland  and  Gaynor 
report  correlations  of  .72,  .74,  and  .69  for  administrations  of 
three  different  forms  of  the  TSWE  vs.  a  composite  essay  score, 
and  Sinclair   (1989)    reports  correlations  ranging  from  .59  to  .64 
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for  the  TSWE  vs.  six  different  essay  scores.  Research  to  test 
the  hypothesis  that  multiple  choice  tests  designed  to  test 
knowledge  of  or  ability  to  use  standard  English  are  more  likely 
to  be  interchangeable  with  essay  tests  as  a  measure  of  writing 
ability  is  now  in  progress. 

In  addition,  our  experience  is  that,  after  training,  .It  was 
possible  for  raters  to  read  essays  of  this  length  rapidly  (three 
of  the  raters  estimate  5  minutes  per  essay  scored,  average)  and 
achieve  initial  scores  no  more  than  one  point  apart  more  than  80% 
of  the  time.  (Fewer  than  10  [0.7%]  essays  received  scores  three 
points  apart,  and  none  had  a  greater  difference.)  It  is  possible 
that  giving  members  of  interview  boards  a  brief  orientation  to 
holistic  scoring  techniques  and  a  list  of  short  descriptors 
suited  to  the  material  they  are  to  read  would  permit  them  to  make 
more  productive  use  of  the  v»sry  limited  time  they  are  given  to 
read  the  essays  before  the  interview  starts.  When  an  independent 
evaluation  of  writing  ability  is  important,  such  procedures  might 
also  lessen  the  influence  of  the  content  of  the  essay,  the  halo 
effect  of  the  interview,  and  trivial  errors. 
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APPENDIX 

TABLE  1 

TEST  RESULTS ,  TOTAL  SAMPLE 

Mean  Raw 
N         Score  SD  Range 

238         63.34         16.04         16  -  97 


Scale 
1  -  100 


238         39.57         10.91         10-59  1-60 


302  7.21  2.05  2-12  1-12 


Interview 
Writing 
Skills 

Final 

Interview 


175         83.46  6-41         65  -  95  65  -  95 


179         83.67  7.26         65  -  95  65  -  95 
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TABLE  2 

TEST  RESULTS  BY  PASS/FAIL  COMPLETE  MC  TEST 


PASS 


Test 


Verbal  Multiple 
Choice 

Essay  Scores 


N 


Complete  Multiple  114 
Choice 


114 


179 


Mean 

77.00**** 

48 . 24**** 
7  . 73**** 


SD  Range 
8.50         65  -  97 

5.78         29  -  59 


2.00 


3-22 


Interview  Writing  175 
Skills 


Final  Interview 


179 


83.46 


83.67 


6.41         65  -  95 


7.26         65  -  98 


FAIL 


Test 


No . Cands .  Mean 


SD 


Range 


Complete  Multiple  124 
Choice 


Verbal  Multiple 
Choice 

Essay  Scores 


124 


123 


50.78**** 


31. 60**** 


6 .46**** 


9.86         16  -  64 


8.05         10  -  47 


1.90 


2-12 


Interview  Writing  NA 
Skills 


Final  Interview 


****  p<.0001 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 
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TABLE  3 


CORRELATIONS  Of  WRITTEN  TEST  AID  INTERVIEW  SCORES 


Test 


N      Back-  Pers. 
ground  Quals. 


Con^lete  Multiple    112  .08 
Choice 

Verbal  Multiple      112  -.16 
Choice 

Essay  Scores  177  .25* 


.05 
.16 

.28*** 


Inter- 
pers. 

.11 
-.03 
.27** 


Oral 
Corm. 


.14 
•.08 
.26* 


Written  Final 
Conm.  Interview 
Score 


.11 
-.10 
.44**" 


.13 
-.15 
.36**** 


Final  Interv.os,:      177      .82****       .89****      .82****       .87****       .73****  1.00 
Score 

***  p<.001 
****  p<.0001 


TABLE  4 


INTERCORRE LAT I ONS  OF  WRITTEN  TEST  SCORES 


Test 


Complete  Multiple 

Choice 
Verbal  Multiple 

Choice 
Essay  Score 

Interview  Writing 

Skills 
Final  Interview 

****  p<.0001 


Complete 
Multiple 
Choice 

1.00 

. 90**** 

. 46**** 

.  11 

. 13**** 


Verbal 
Multiple 
Choice 


1.00 
.43**** 

-.11 

-.15 


Essay 
Score 


Interview 
Writing 
Skills 


1.00 
.44**** 

.  36**** 


1.00 
. 73**** 
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•IX)  MffiPARR  FOR  ASSESSING  WOHKKXICB  2000 

Why  do  we  need  to  prepare  for  assessing  Workforce  2000?    Because  the  world  is 
changing!     New  technology  assaults  us  before  we  have  mastered  the  old.  Our 
work  force  is  becoming  increasingly  diverse.    We  are  experiencing  a  work  force 
which  includes  older  workers,  more  women,  more  minorities,  and  more 
immigrants.    We  have  been  instructed  by  labor  statistics  to  expect  a  labor 
shortage  in  the  near  future  and  a  greater  competition  for  the  qualified 
employees  in  the  job  market.    There  is  a  wave  of  competing  demands  of  home  and 
family  winch  must  1*?  countered  by  flexibility  in  the  work  place.  And, 
finally,  the  demand  for  increased  productivity  from  a  decreased  work  force 
will  exacerbate. 

These  are  the  reasons  we  must  prepare  NOW  for  assessing  Workforce  2000! 

The  State  of  Colorado  has  been  in  the  process  of  critically  reviewing  its 
personnel  system  to  determine  how  best  to  meet  the  demands  which  will  be 
placed  upon  it  when  the  impact  of  Workforce  2000  becomes  a  reality.    The  bold 
truth  that  confronts  us  is  that  the  current  personnel  selection  system  is  not 
adequate  to  meet  the  changes  which  are  coming. 

Currently,  the  Colorado  Constitution  requires  that  jobs  in  the  state  personnel 
system  be  filled  based  on  merit  and  fitness  as  determined  by  competitive  tests 
of  competence.    Under  present  practice,  different  exams  are  developed  and 
given  for  each  of  approximately  1,600  job  classes.     Additional  tests  are  often 
constructed  for  specific  jobs  within  those  classes  as  well. 

An  individual  seeking  employment  in  state  government  must  complete  a  separate 
application  form  for  each  currently  vacant  job  in  which  he  or  she  is 
interested.     Applications  cannot  be  pLaced  on  file  for  consideration  when 
future  openings  occur. 

This  system  is  widely  perceived  as  unwieldy  by  both  applicants  and  managers 
who  have  jobs  to  fill.     Its  major  drawbacks  are: 

-  It  is  reactive  and  frequently  requires  a  "start  from  scratch1'  appro. « 
when  an  opening  occurs.    This  in  turn  leads  to  a  lengthy  and  cumbersome 
process  for  both  applicants  and  managers  seeking  to  fill  jobs  quickly. 

-  Because  in  most  cases  applications  are  accepted  only  during  a  short 
recruiting  "window11  when  a  vacancy  exists,  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
applications  received  may  be  restricted.     Wei  1 -qual i f ied  potential 
candidates  may  not  learn  of  a  job  opening  in  time. 

-  The  current  process  requires  an  applicant  to  keep  checking  with  various 
agencies  to  see  whether  openings  have  occurred.    An  applicant  cannot 
sul  mi  it  one  central  application. 
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-  Because  this  reactive  process  produces  pressure  to  fill  vacancies 
quickly,  affirmative  action  considerations  may  receive  short  shrift. 

-  This  process  is  labor  intensive.     It  is  costly  to  design  and  administer 
hundreds  of  separat.e  tests,  and  to  separately  screen  huundreds  of 
applications  for  each  of  them. 

Because  of  the  unwieldy,  cumbersome  and  relatively  inflexible  selection 
system,  early  in  1989,  Colorado  developed  an  initiative  called  New  Directions 
which  will  enable  us  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  changing  and  highly  competitive 
workforce. 

The  challenge  of  New  Directions  in  Selection  is  to  develop  an  equitable, 
streamlined  process  that  will: 

-  Provide  a  user  friendly  selection  system  that  will  allow  applicants  to 
easily  apply  and  equitably  compete  for  state  jobs. 

-  Provide  state  managers  the  ability  to  make  the  best  selection  decisions 
in  a  timely  manner  from  a  highly  qualified  applicant  pool. 

-  Provide  an  equitable  process  for  promotion  within  the  state  personnel 
system. 

-  Provide  a  uniform  automated  selection  process  to  be  used  by  all  state 
agencies . 

-  Reduce  the  cost  and  human  resources  necessary  to  administer  the 
selection  process  statewide. 

The  benefits  of  New  Directions  are  numerous.     Some  of  the  most  evident  are: 

-  An  obvious  ao.oel oration  of  the  overall  employment,  process  through  having 
a  ready  supply  of  screened  candidates  at  the  time  openings  occur. 

-  Quantity  and  quality  of  applicants  will  increase  through  maintaining  a 
continuous  outreach  and  screening  process.     Currently,  selections  are 
made  from  applicant  pools  generated  over  a  short  time  period. 

-  Applicant  pools  will  be  available  for  constant  review  by  Selection 
Center  personnel   to  determine  if  the  desired  numbers  and  types  of  skills 
are  represented .    This  will  enable  a  better  concentration  of  recruitment, 
efforts  directed  at  specific  need  categories.     It  will,  also  enable  a 
better  attention  to  af  f  i  rmat.i  vR  action  by  intensifying  recruitment  in 
specifically  defined  areas  where  underrepresentation  has  been  readily 
ident.  i  f  ied. 
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-  Department  heads  and  their  managers  may  review  applicant  files  within 
their  appropriate  job-family  groupings.    This  will  provide  further 
assurance  that  screening  procedures  and  tools  are,  in  fact,  providing 
qualified  applicants. 

-  Impacts  on  workloads  and  costs  will  also  be  realized.     Individual  job- 
opening  announcements  and  advertisements  may  be  eliminated  except  as 
needed  to  replenish  the  applicant  txrnk.    Selection  Center  and 
decentrali zed-agency  staff  time  should  be  more  effectively  deployed 
instead  of  being  involved  in  a  repeated  start- f rom-scratch  recruiting 
effort  in  response  to  every  job  opening. 

-  Job  applicants  will  receive  broader  consideration  for  across-the-board 
state  employment  opportunities  rather  than  being  evaluated  only  for  the 
specific  openings  for  which  they  apply.    This  will  lead  to  a  better 
public  image  of  the  state  hiring  process* 

The  new  selection  process  will  generally  work  as  described  below: 

-  A  job  seeker  will  complete  one  state  application  form,  a  job  interest 
list,  and  an  inventory  of  specific  skills,  education  and  experience. 

-  He  or  she  will  then  take  a  general  abilities  test,  if  appropriate,  and 
any  other  predetermined  tests  needed, 

-  Information  about  this  applicant  produced  by  these  forms  and  tests  will 
be  stored  in  a  computerized  data  base. 

-  Job  profiles  for  different  jobs  in  the  state  personnel  system  will  also 
be  stored  in  the  automated  data  h  se. 

-  As  vacancies  occur,  agencies  will  identify  the  kinds  of  jobs  they  are 
and  whether  any  special  knowledge,  skills  or  abilities  are  required  for 
the  particular  jobs  they  need  to  fill. 

-  If  no  special  knowledge,  skills  or  abilities  are  needed  for  a  specific 
opening,  th~  job  profile  and  generr 1     dlities  areas  will  be  matched 
with  the  three  top  scores,  skills  i*  .  :nt;^ries,  and  job  interests  of 
applicants  on  file,  and  the  three  best -matched  applicants  will  be 
referred  for  consideration  for  the  job. 

-  Tf  special  knowledge,  skills  or  abilities  are  needed,  the  current 
applicants  meeting  the  job  profile  will  bo  given  additional  tests  for 
the  specific  needs,  and  the  three  best-matched  candidates  will  be 
referred  for  the  job. 
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In  order  to  bring  about,  the  changes  that  are  planned  for  selection,  it  was 
necessary  to  first,  make  changes  in  the  way  that  the  Colorado  Department  of 
Personnel's  Selection  Center  managed  its  exam  development  and  administration 
activities.    No  additional  staff  were  added  for  implementing  change,  so 
current  staff  spent  considerable  time  planning  ways  to  accomplish  major 
changes  while  still  conducting  business  as  visual. 

The  solution  to  accomplishing  all.  of  the  planned  changes  was  to  divide  the 
proposed  changes  into  manageable  chunks  and  use  a  project  approach  to  dealing 
with  those  chunks.    The  plan  which  emerged  was  a  three-stage,  five  year  plan, 
beginning  with  four  projects  that  were  top  priority  and  ending  with  four  other 
projects  which  were  suitable  for  postponement  to  a  later  stage. 

The  four  initial  projects  were:  1)  Completion  of  new,  well  documented  job 
analyses  identifying  critical  knowledge,  skills  and  abilities  for  all  classes; 
2)  streamlining  the  current  exam  administration  process  and  reducing  analysts 
workload,  to  free  up  time  for  the  new  activities;  3)  ensuring  that  there  was 
an  enhanced  automated  applicant  tracking  system  for  the  mainframe  and  that 
there  was  microcomputer  capability  for  item  banking;  and  4)  identification  of 
test  needs  systemwide,  so  that  a  priority  list  for  new  exam  development  could 
be  established. 

Another  project,  development  of  an  item  banking  system,  emerged  as  so  critical 
to  the  proposed  changes  that  it.  could  not  be  deferred  until  phase  two.  This 
fifth  project  got  underway  6  months  after  the  other  four. 

The  three  remaining  projects,  development  of  a  New  Directions  process  for 
promotional  exams,  formal  cost-benefit  analyses  and  marketing/education  were 
deferred  until  phase  two,  although  elements  of  each  of  these  were  discussed 
and  dealt  with  on  a  limited  scale.    Phase  three  will  be  the  full 
implementation  of  planned  changes  and  documentation  tasks  which  will  include 
all  necessary  revisions  to  rules  and  procedures. 

Team  leaders  and  members  for  each  of  the  projects  were  current  staff 
"volunteers"  with  interests  in  the  specific  areas.     A  project  coordinator  was 
appointed  to  ensure:  that  the  project  funct  ions  would  avoid  any  duplication  of 
effort.     All  personnel  staff  from  the  decentralized  agencies  were  invited  to 
participate  in  any  of  the  projects  too,  so  that  agency  personnel  is ts  could 
have  the  opportunity  t.o  participate  in  the  implementation  of  changes  that 
would  have  major  impact  on  them  in  the  future. 

Ry  using  the  project  approach,  with  team  leadership  and  coordination  provided 
by  department  and  agency  staff,  the  Selection  Center  is  accomplishing  change 
without  the  disruption  of  day-to-day  business. 
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A  brief  description  of  each  project  follows  for  your  informative; 

-  PROJECT  1:     JOT  ANALYSES  AND  KNOWI -EDGE ,  SKUAS  AND  ABILITIES  (KSA) 

PROF  I  IKS 

The  New  Directions  selection  methodology  requires  that  applicants'  test 
scores  and  other  qualifications  bo  matched  against  the  KSA's  required  to 
do  the  job  for  which  they  are  applying.    This  means  that,  for  every  job 
in  the  state,  there  must  be  a  KSA  profile  against  which  the  applicants' 
test  scores  can  be  compared. 

The  initial  goal  of  this  project  is  to  develop  a  job  analysis  for  about 
90  state  jobs  in  the  professional  services  area.    The  profiles  will  be 
established  within  the  job  analyses.     When  this  initial  phase  of  the 
project  is  completed,  we  will  use  the  results  of  the  project  to  collect 
job  analyses  and  profiles  for  the  other  approximately  1400  jobs  in  the 
state . 

-  PROJECT  2:    STREAMLINING  THE  CURRENT  EXAM  ADMINISTRATION  PROCESS 

Over  the  years,  there  has  been  much  discussion  concerning  the  time  it 
takes  to  fill  positions  in  the  state  personnel  system.    Managers  have 
complained  that,  the  process  takes  too  long  and  they  have  positions 
vacant  too  long  and  may  end  up  losing  the  position.    There  is  also  the 
concern  that  the  better  candidates  get  other  jobs  while  waiting  for  a 
state  job  to  be  tjled.    This  seems  to  be  a  systemwide  problem  but 
greater  in  some  agencies  than  others. 

Second,  the  current  Director  of  the  Department  of  Personnel  believes 
that,  the  Department  should  not.  be  involved  in  the  day-to-day  provision 
of  services  to  agencies  (i.e.,  classification  and  testing).  This 
Director  would  rather  decenti  \lize  all  of  these  functions  to  the 
agencies. 

Finally,   in  order  to  accomplish  many  of  the  projects  and  tasks  involved 
in  New  Directions,  it  was  decided  that  those  individuals  involved  in 
exam  administration  (exam  analysts  and  technical,  support  staff)  needed 
to  either  reduce  the  amount  of  work  involved  in  selection  and/or  look  at 
the  selection  process  differently. 

To  accomplish  these  three  related  objectives,  the  select  ion  streamlining 
task force  was  initiated. 

The  implementation  plan  was  designed  to  include  three  phases:    Phase  T 
focused  on  methods  of  streamlining  and  reducing  the  exam  administration 
activity  in  the  Selection  Center  of  the  Department  of  Personnel. 
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Thirteen  different  stops  were  identified  to  accomplish  this  goal.  These 
steps  included  such  things  as  appropriating  other  eligible  lists  to  fill 
positions,  reducing  the  number  of  multi-step  exams,  eliminating  agency- 
specific  testing  and  streamlining  general  use  class  testing. 

Phase  II  is  the  transition  phase  of  taking  on  additional  New  Directions 
project,  activities  as  staff  time  is  freed  up  from  exam  administration. 

Phase  III  represents  the  ongoing  activities  following  full 
implementation  of  New  Directions.    The  primary  emphasis  is  planned  to  be 
assistance  and  consultation  to  agencies  and  systemwide  oversight  of  the 
selection  function. 

-    PROJECT  3:  AUTOMATION 

One  of  the  key  and  necessary  components  for  l.he  success  of  New 
Directions  in  Selection  is  a  statewide  automated  applicant  and 
examination  tracking  system.    The  Department  of  Personnel  currently 
operates  an  automated  applicant  tracking  system  on  the  state's  IBM 
Sierra  3090-400E  mainframe  located  in  the  Department  of  Administration 
General  Government  Computing  Center  (GGCC) . 

The  first  step  in  meeting  the  stated  objectives  of  the  project  was  to 
form  a  task  force  made  up  of  individuals  from  the  private  sector  (IBM, 
Martin  Marietta  and  U.S.  West),  other  state  agencies  (Administration, 
Highways  and  Revenue)  and  the  Department  of  Personnel.    The  mission  of 
the  task  force  was  t.o  investigate  the  types  and  kinds  of  software 
available  for  applicant  t.raclcing  systems,  evaluate  the  products  and  make 
a  recommendation  to  the  Director  of  Personnel. 

A  list  of  needs  for  an  automated  applicant  tracking  system  was  developed 
and  used  to  evaluate  the  software  packages  available  for  mainframe, 
mini -computer,  and  R'  systems. 

A  report  evaluating  the  different  softivare/hardware  options  was 
presented  f.t  the  final  task  force  meeting.     Rased  on  the  review  of  the 
findings  the  task  force  recommended  to  the  Director  of  Personnel  that 
the  current  automated  system  be  retained  and  enhanced  to  meet  the 
additional  needs  resulting  from  the  proposed  improvement  to  the 
selection  process  as  well  as  other  needs  that  were  identified  by  the 
agencies . 

A  survey  of  data  processing  equipment  in  use  by  state  agencies  was  also 
conducted  t.o  determine  what,  typo  and  how  much  equipment  would  be  needed 
in  the  agencies  t.o  make  a  statewide  system  operational .    The  cost  of  the 
required  equipment,  was  then  do  tot  mi  nod  l>as^  on  the  results  of  the 
survey . 
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The  next  step  in  the  process  was  a  presentation  to  the  Information 
Management  Commission  (TMO)  to  gain  approval  of  the  planned  enhancements 
to  the  system  and  equipment  requested.    This  committee  monitors  the  data 
processing  and  information  processing  systems  and  equipment  purchased 
and  operating  within  the  state  to  insure  they  conform  to  the  standards 
set  by  GGCC.    The  request  for  the  dollars  received  tentative  approval 
and  looks  very  positive  for  final  funding  by  the  Joint  Budget  Committee 
of  the  legislature.    The  actual  equipment  purchase  and  design  work  is 
scheduled  to  begin  on  July  1,  1900. 

To  assist  with  the  system  design  work  and  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
agency  users,  a  users  group  has  also  been  established.    It  is  made  up  of 
representatives  from  state  agencies  and  the  Department  of  Personnel. 

PROJECT  4:     DEVELOPMENT  OF  UNIQUE  TESTS 

Colorado  is  partially  decentralized  for  exam  administration  activities. 
One  activity  retained  solely  by  central  personnel  is  the  development  of 
new  written"  objective  tests.    The  Personnel  Department  provides  written 
objective  tests  for  agency  uc^rs  and  also  provides  a  test  bank  of  other 
types  of  previously  used  exams:  structured  orals,  panel  assessments, 
narrative  training  and  experience  evaluations  (T&Es),  performance  items, 
checklist  T&Es  and  other  non-written  objective  tests.    These  types  of 
test  materials  are  loaned  to  agency  staff  upon  request. 

As  one  part  of  the  new  selection  process,  a  project  was  initiated  to 
plan  for  the  development  of  new  written  objective  tests  for  specific 
content  areas.     (New  development  of  other  types  of  tests  will  be 
deferred  until  later.)    The  project  team  developed  a  plan  for  a  n*eds 
assessment  survey  of  all  agency  personnel  staff  who  administer  tosfs. 
Following  the  completion  of  the  user  survey,  this  team  will  analyze 
usage  data  and  agency  requests  for  new  or  revised  tests,  with  the  goal 
of  compiling  a  list  of  exam  development  needs  ranked  in  priority  order. 
This  priority  list  will  be  used  as  a  guideline  for  the  test  research 
unit  in  its  production  efforts. 

This  team  will  also  work  closely  with  the  job  analysis  project  to 
determine  the  category  labels  and  factors  to  be  vised  in  coding  items  for 
an  automated  item  banking  system  being  planned  by  another  team.  All 
items  presently  in  the  tests  within  the  exam  bank  will  be  coded  and 
entered  into  the  item  bank.    All  newly  developed  test  items  will,  also  Ik 
coded  for  entry  into  the  item  bank.    Ultimately,  the  item  bank  software 
will  be  capable  of  storage  and  retrieval  of  multiple  choice,  true-false 
and  essay  typo  i  Lents. 
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Another  consideration  of  this  team  was  the  identification  of  resources 
to  assist  in  the  new  development  process.    As  a  part  of  the  needs 
assessment,  agency  staff  are  being  asked  whether  they  are  willing  to 
work  as  part,  of  the  development  team,  or  whether  they  might  (if 
technically  qualified)  be  interested  in  undertaking  responsibility  for 
new  development  themselves. 

This  project  has  finished  its  survey  design  and  pilot  testing  stages  and 
is  now  in  the  process  of  conducting  the  site  interviews  to  complete  the 
questionnaire.    The  7  team  members  will  interview  27  agency  staff 
persons  to  complete  the  project.    Data  analysis  will  occur  in  May,  with 
a  target  date  of  Deoemtier  for  completion  of  the  priority  list  and  coding 
recommendations . 

-    PROJECT  5:     ITEM  BANKING 

The  Department  of  Personnel  currently  maintains  a  bank  of  multiple 
choice  tests.    Many  of  the  tests  contained  in  the  test  bank  are  dated 
and  used  to  test  a  manlier  of  different  job  classes.     Limited  resources 
in  the  depart   ?nt  rest.rict  the  development  of  new  and  unique  tests. 
With  the  development  of  an  automated  item  banking  system  it  becomes 
relatively  easy  to  assemble  a  unique  combination  of  items  from  the  item 
bank . 

The  Item  Banking  team  was  formed  t.o  examine  the  available  item  hanking 
software  available  and  determine  which  would  be  the  test  to  meet  the 
objective  of  the  project,  to  provide  a  central  automated  test  item  oank 
to  allow  access  to  all   items  for  exam  development.    A  set  of  function 
requirements  was  developed  to  be  used  in  the  evaluation  of  the  software 
packages  available.    Some  of  the  functions  included  were:     1)  production 
of  a  camera-ready  test  containing  items  selected  according  to  user- 
defined  criteria;  2)  storage  of  item  information  such  as  item  difficulty 
and  item  usage  (made  available  when  a  user  produces  a  test);  3)  the 
software  randomly  selects  items  within  user-def ined  categories  or  the 
user  selects  items  manually  using  pre-defined  criteria;  4)  items  are 
easy  to  edit  and  maintain. 

A  mail  survey  of  other  state  governments  was  conducted  to  determine  if 
anyone  else  was  currently  using  an  automated  item  bank,  what 
software/hardware  they  were  using  and  how  it  was  working.  Follow-up 
phone  calls  were  made  to  respondents  with  item  banking  to  gather 
detailed  informatiot.  and  assist  in  evaluation  of  the  software. 

After  evaluating  the  available  software,  the  project  team  agreed  that 
the  development  of  in-house  item  banking  software  would  be  the  best 
solution  t.o  meet  the  needs  specified.    Currently  a  proposal  has  been 
sent,  to  the  Computer  Systems  Unit  requesting  programming  assistance  to 
develop  atid  program  an  item  banking  system. 
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Two  additional  programs  which  have*  been  initiated  in  the  last  several  years 
but  are  not  directly  linked  to  New  Directions  have  had  high  peripheral  impacts 
on  this  initiative.    These  are  the  Personnel  Certification  Program  and  the 
Internship  Training  Program.    They  arc  briefly  described  below: 

-  THE  PERSONNEL  CERTIFICATION  PROGRAM  (POP) 

Since  1985,  the  Colorado  State  Personnel  System  has  maintained  a 
training  program  for  personnel! sts  who  work  for  the  State,    it  covers 
classification  principles  and  procedures,  personnel  evaluation, 
affirmative  action,  personnel  rules  and  the  principles  and  procedures  of 
personnel  selection.  • 

The  classes  that  train  for  personnel  selection  were  divided  into  seven 
parts,  covering  different  aspects  of  personnel  selection.  The 
implementation  of  New  Directions  has  necessitated  the  addition  of  an 
eighth  class.    The  new  class  in  POP  covers  a  more  thorough  method  of  job 
analysis  than  has  been  the  case  in  the  Colorado  system  to  date. 

The  New  Directions  job  analysis  mefnod,  as  it.  has  been  called,  is  more 
thorough  in  that  it  fulfills  all  known  legal  requirements  of  a  job 
analysis.    More  importantly  for  New  Directions,  it  results  in  a 
"profile"  of  KSA's  (Knowledge,  Skills  and  Abilities)  indicating  the 
level  needed  at.  hire  of  each  important  KSA  for  the  job  being  analyzed. 
(See  Project  1  -  Job  Analyses  and  KSA  Profiles.) 

The  goal  of  the  new  class  is  to  train  state  personnel ists  in  the  New 
Directions  job  analysis  method  so  that  all  future  job  analyses  will  be 
uniform  and  complete.    The  final  product  is  seen  as  a  complete  job 
analysis  bank  representing  every  job  in  the  State  system. 

-  PERSONNEL  INTERNSHIP  TRAINING  PROGRAM 

The  State  Classified  Personnel  System  is  a  complex  system  which  requires 
both  theoretical  knowledge  and  practical  application  in  the  technical 
aspect.s  of  public  personnel  administration.     The  Personnel  Certifi- 
cation Program  d^CP)  provides  some  theoretical  knowledge  needed  in 
Classification,  Selection,  Affirmative  Action,  Performance  Appraisal  and 
Rules  Interpretation.    Completion  of  this  program  as  indicated  by 
successfully  passing  the  various  certification  tests  is  required  of  all 
personnel ists.    Before  1988  there  was  not  a  formal  training  program  for 
new  personnel ists  to  learn  the  practical  aspects  of  public  personnel 
administration.     Both  agency  j>ersonnol  administrators  and  the  Department 
of  Personnel  staff  recognized  that  an  internship  training  program  for 
Leaching  the*  practical  aspects  of  .personnel  was  necessary . 
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The  internship  training  program  was  designed  as  a  "hands  on"  program  for 
now  personnel  is ts  to  learn  the  practical  aspects  of  the  various 
technical  areas  within  the  State  Classified  Personnel  System.  This 
training  is  under  the  tutelage  of  qualified  experienced  1  personnel  is ts  in 
each  teohni calf area  (e.g.,  selection,  classification,  etc.;.  The 
training  in  each  technical  area  is  a  separate  module.    New  personnel! sts 
work  in  the  Department  of  Personnel  in  the  assigned  technical  area  for  a 
specified  time  to  complete  specific  tasks.    As  the  specific  tasks  or 
assignments  are  completed  by  the  intern,  they  are  reviewed  and  evaluated 
by  the  trainer.    The  intern  has  to  complete  the  assigned  evaluation 
activities  successful ly  in  each  area  before  they  are  allowed  to  do  the 
work  independently.    The  length  of  the  internship  differs  based  upon 
agency  needs,  intern  capabilities  and  the  amount  of  time  the  intern 
spends  in  the  Department  of  Personnel  during  the  internship  time  (i.e., 
1  day/week  vs.  2+days/week ) .     Tt  is  estimated  that  the  internship  take? 
approximately  3  months. 

Evaluation  of  the  intern  is  done  Ihroughout  the  training  period. 
Additionally,  there  is  an  evaluation  of  the  intern  upon  the  completion 
of  the  internship.    This  evaluation  and  feedback  is  given  to  the  intern 
as  well  as  to  t.he  interns' s  supervisor.     It  is  recommended  that  an 
additional,  evaluation  be  done  approximately  6  months  after  the 
completion  of  the  internship  by  the  supervisor.     If  def ioiencies  are 
noted,  further  training  could  v«a  recommended. 

Much  remains  to  be  done  but  most  projects  a*e  on  schedule  and  some  are  ahead 
of  schedule.    The  course  has  not  been  completely  smooth;  changes  have  occurred 
in  project  activities  and  teajns  have  needed  to  remain  very  flexible  in  their 
planning.    After  eighteen  months  of  New  Directions  in  Selection,  there  is 
optimism  that  system  change  will  occur  as  pi  annex]  and  that  applicants, 
managers  and  taxpayers  will  benefit  from  the  many  improvements  in  t.he 
selection  process. 
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AUTOMATION  OF  TENNESSEE «S  EMPLOYMENT  SYSH£M 


by:     Robert  Perry 

Tennessee  Is  very  similar  to  most  states  In  the  way  we  test  and  score  appl  Icants 
for  State  employment.    The  Executive  Branch  of  Tennessee  State  government  Is 
approximately  90$  civil  service  and  covers  some  37,000  employees  In  1,250 
different  job  classifications.    With  only  minor  exceptions  appl  Icants  may  apply 
for  any  of  our  positions  on  a  day- In  day-out  basis.    Program  examinations  In 
Tennessee  are  thus  an  exception  rather  than  a  norm,  this  appl les  both  to  T  &  E 
examinations  as  wel  I  as  written  and/or  performance  tested  job  classifications. 

Our  system  of  score  reporting,  placement  of  applicants  on  employment  registers, 
working  of  registers  and  the  actual  appointment  of  new  employees,  again  like 
most  States,   Is  fully  automated.    Applicants  must  however  Identify  specific 
State  job  titles  of  Interest,  submit  an  appl  Icatlon  for  employment  and  be 
approved  or  rejected  for  written  tested  classes  by  our  Interviewing  staff  or  be 
scored  or  rejected  for  T  &  E  rated  classes  by  our  rat'ng  staff.    Once  an 
appl  leant  has  a  score  and  they  wish  to  increase  their  score,  they  must  reapply 
and  be  reinstated  or  reevaluated. 

What  Is  fairly  unique  about  Tennessee's  system  Is  that  approximately  2  1/2  years 
ago  we  Implemented  an  on-line  scoring  system  for  our  T  &  E  raiing  system  and 
began  capturing  and  storing  an  appl  leant' s  education  and  work  experiences  In  a 
variety  of  data  base  formats. 

Our  goal  was  to  speed  up  our  rating  process  establ  Ishlng  a  turnaround  time  for 
T  &  E  ratings  of  approximately  one  week  and  one  day  for  written  and  performance 
tests.    Our  volume  of  applicants  Is  approximately  35-40  thousand  different 
applicants  per  year  applying  for  approximately  120,000  job  classifications  per 
year.    We  also  wanted  to  slmpl  Ify  the  reappl  Icatlon  process  for  current 
employees  and  establ  Ish  an  employment  history  computer  record  for  non-State 
employees  to  capture  falsified  appl  leant  records.     State  employees  are  not 
required  to  submit  a  complete  appl  Icatlon  each  time  they  apply,  only  an  update, 
while  non- State  employees  must  stl  I  I  submit  a  complete  appl  Icatlon  but  their 
prior  appl  Icatlon  data  Is  Immediately  accessible  for  verification. 

An  appl  icant's  education  and  experience  data  Is  coded  and  entered  Into  our 
system  using  an  education  coding  scheme  for  educational   level  end  academic 
majors  based  on  the  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics  "Classification  of 
Instructional  Programs"  which  Includes  approximately  1  ,200  different  majors. 
Additional  codes  were  however,  developed  by  my  staff  to  meet  specific 
classification  requirements  such  as  State  I  Icensure  or  certification.    Coding  of 
experience  Is  based  on  a  modified  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles,  DOT,  and 
Standard  Occupational  CI  arsl  f  icatl  on,  SOC,  codi  ng  scheme  which  defines  the 
occupational  group,  specific  job  description,  job  level  (whether  trainee, 
worker,   lead  worker,  supervisor,  etc.)  and  finally  EEO  code.  Additional 
Information  Including  number  of  months  of  employment,  date  of  last  employment 
and  date  degree  was  conferred  Is  also  col  lected. 

Just  the  capturing  of  such  data  In  our  current  system  has  led  to  nimerous 
special  studies,   i.e.,  employee  literacy,  hiring  trends,  work  force  analysis, 
etc.    However  our  current  system  was  designed  to  capture  and  store  such  data  for 
greater  Improvements  In  our  abl  I  ity  to  match  appl  icants  to  joos  and  jobs  to 
applicants,  and  is  basically  oriented  towards  career  development  of  employees 
and  job  placement  of  appl  icant. 
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Design  activities  are  currently  underway  to  eslabl  Ish  a  position  profile  for 
each  job  In  State  government  and  a  comparable  profile  of  appl  leant  vocational 
Interests  which  can  be  used  to  conduct  prel  Imlnary  appl  leant  screening  for  our 
1,250  different  Job  classifications. 

When  developing  our  profile  questionnaire  a  vai  ieiy  of  vocational  or  occupa- 
tional  Interest  checkl  Ists  were  reviewed,   I.e.,  Ohio  Vocational    Interest  survey, 
Gordon  Occupational  Checkl  1st,  Jackson  Voca1Io".al    Interest  survey,  Strong 
Vocational   Interest  blank  and  the  Minnesota  importance  Questionnaire.    Of  these 
the  Minnesota  Importance  Quesl  onnat  re,  MIQ,  which  Is  based  on  the  theory  of  Work 
Adjustment  recognizes  both  worker  needs,  I.e.,  pay,  co-workers,  supervisors  and 
job  relnforcers,  Job  conditions  that  meets  these  worker  needs,  came  closest  to 
being  the  type  of  Instrument  that  we  were  looking  for.    Associated  question- 
naires Including  the  "Minnesota  Job  Description  Questionnaire"  and  the 
"Minnesota  Occupational  Classification  System"  creates  job  profiles  based  on 
requl  red  Job  abl  I  Itles,   l.e,  perceptual,  cognitive,  motor,  etc.,  and  values, 
I.e.,  Internal,  social,  environmental,   In  a  matter  similar  to  the  "Minnesota 
Importance  Questionnaire"  which  Is  directed  toward  the  appl  Icant's  needs. 
However,  for  our  specific  purpose  and  our  particular  system  we  decided  to  opt 
for  a  most  specific  approach  to  capturing  Job  Interest  data. 

One  of  our  biggest  problems  In  working  regtsters  and  making  employment  decisions 
In  Tennessee  hss  nothing  to  do  with  finding  qualified  appl  Icants  but  Involves 
contacting,   Interviewing,  and  working  our  way  through  a  variety  of  appl  Icants 
for  each  position  vacancy  who  are  not  Interested  because  of  salary,  location, 
work  shift,  work  condition,  environment  and  numerous  other  conditions.  Other 
factors  having  to  do  with  specific  Job  responsl  bt  I  I  tl  es  wh  I  ch  have  skill 
requirements  s»;oi  as  reasoning  abl  I  Ity,  mathematics  and  language  or  communica- 
tions are  not  communicated  to  the  appl  leant  at  the  time  of  appl  [cation.    To  be 
perfectly  trank  most  appl  Icants  have  no  Idea  what  our  Jobs  might  consist  of, 
might  pay  (actual  saiary  that  can  be  offered)  and  might  requtre  as  far  as  Job 
Interests  or  ski  I  Is  until  they  are  contacted  regarding  an  Interview. 

From  our  perspective  what  was  lacking  was  better  communication  to  the  appl  leant 
about  Job  condl  Hons,   I.e.,  pay,  location,  hazards,  work  conditions,  etc. 
Second,   information  frcm  the  appl  leant  concernl.ig  thel  r  vocational  interest, 
what  type  or  Jobs  are  they  ln+'  rested  In  performing.    Appl  leant  or  self 
assessment  of  skills  and  their  abl  I  Ity  and  Interest  In  performing  certain  types 
of  tasks  on  a  regular,  routine  basis.    Finally,  being  able  to  quantify  this 
Information  both  frcm  an  appl  leant  and  position  basis  to  permit  comparisons  and 
document  our  actions. 

The  appl  leant  job  profile  questionnaire  which  was  developed  and  ts  presently 
used  as  a  counsel  Ing  tool   Is  being  Intergrated  Into  the  design  of  our  automated 
appl  leant  scoring  system.    The  system  which  we  are  currently  designing  and 
programming  requires  that  the  appl  leant  complete  a  standard  employment 
appl  icatlon,   If  the  appl  [cant's  education  and  experience  Is  not  on  file,  anc'  a 
Job  prof  II  e  questionnaire,  no  job  titles  are  necessary. 

The  applicant  responses  or  profile  are  run  against  our  class/position  profile 
data  base.    When  the  appl  leant' s  profile  matches  at  least  one  position  in  a 
given  class,  a  temporary  applicant  class/experience  file  is  created.     If  the 
appl  icant's  profile  does  not  match  any  position  for  a  given  class  this  Informa- 
tion Is  written  directly  to  the  appl  icant's  record.     For  every  class/appl  icant 
match  the  appl  Icant's  education  and  experience  Is  evaluated  by  the  computer  to 
determine  If  the  appl  Icant  meets'any  of  a  variety  of  education  and  experience 
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substitution  requirements  necessary  to  qual  tfy  for  scoring,     if  the  appl  leant 
does  not  qual  ify  for  a  given  class  a  record  is  again  written  directly  to  the 
appl  leant  record.     If  the  appl  leant  does  qual  ify  the  computer  completes  scoring 
of  the  appl  leant  education  and  work  experience.    Storage  of  experience/education 
codes,  points  and  formulas  require  approximately  450  megabytes.  Obviously 
storage  of  appl  leant  education,  experience,  classifications,  classification 
status,  profile,  etc.,  requl  res  consl  derabl  y  more. 

The  system  once  on-line  will  reduce  and/or  "eliminate"  classification  rejection 
complaints,  Improve  our  applicant  pool,  establish  true  career  development 
opportunities  and  reduce  overal  I  complaints. 

What  I  have  discussed  thus  far  are  general  terms  about  how  you  apply  for 
employment  consideration  and  the  reporting  of  scores  to  appl  Icants  for 
classifications  In  State  service.    Employment  opportunities  however  do  not 
actual  ly  occur  until  vacancies  exist  and  efforts  are  made  by  an  agency  to  f  1 1  I  a 
parti  cut  ar  vacancy. 

When  requesting  a  I  1st  of  candidates  to  f  1 1  I  a  vacancy  the  agency  wll  I  enter  the 
class,  position  and  the  position's  profile  Into  their  terminal.    Appl  icants  w  I  th 
scores  for  a  given  classification  will  be  extracted  from  the  data  base,  their 
profiles  matched  to  the  particular  vacancy  In  question  and  If  a  match  occurs, 
rescored.    This  scoring  Insures  that  employees  always  have  up-to-date  scores 
when  a  vacancy  occurs.    The  applicant  Is  rescored  only  for  the  job  classifi- 
cation In  question  and  only  If  they  area  State  employee.    Rescorlng  of 
employees  Is  possible  due  to  up-to-date  employment  Information,  non-State 
employees  can  be  rescored  only  with  reappl  Icatlon  and  the  updating  of  their 
education/experience  records. 

Appl  leant  rescorlng  results  are  In  turn  reported  to  the  appl  leant  along  with 
their  standing  on  the  Individual  register. 

This  completes  my  summary  of  both  our  existing  and  planned  appl  I  cart  system. 
Given  our  current  schedule,   ful  I  Implementation  of  the  revised  scoring  system 
will  not  be  accomplished  until  1995. 
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The  High-Low  Predictive  Validity  Desian^_High  Power  With  Small  N 


By  Joel  P.  Wiesen,  Ph.D. 

Massachusetts  Department  of  Personnel  Administration 
14th  Annual  IPMAAC  Conference 
June  27 ,  1990 


If  what  I  say  today  makes  sense,  and  I  think  it  does,  it 
may  be  technically  feasible  to  conduct  predictive  validity 
studies  with  N's  of  20  and  30,     I  will  describe  a  unique 
methodology  for  conducting  predictive  validity  studies  for 
personnel  selection  which  deals  with  the  problem  so  clearly 
described  by  Schmidt,  Hunter  and  Urry  (1976),     We  all  know  the 
problem  of  power  and  sample  size  which  Schmidt  described,  but 
let  me  describe  it  briefly.     With  typical  size  correlations 
between  predictors  and  criteria,  the  usually  available  sample 
sizes  are  just  not  adequate  for  research.     Power  in  research  is 
a  lot  like  looking  for  lost  car  keys.     If  I  look  for  5  minutes  I 
may  find  them  and  may  not.     It  depends  on  how  lost  they  are,  how 
efficiently  I  search,  and  how  lucky  I  am.     The  5  minutes  is 
analogous  to  the  sample  size  we  have  to  do  the  research.  For 
example,   let's  say  that  we  will  do  a  validation  study  when  the 
relationship  between  the  test  and  the  criterion  is  .2,  (Of 
course,   in  real  life  we  will  not  know  the  true  correlation,  just 
as  we  do  not  know  how  lost  the  car  keys  are,  but  let's  assume  we 
have  reason  to  think  the  correlation  is  ,2,)     Schmidt,  Hunter 
and  Urry  showed  that  we  would  need  to  conduct  our  validation 
study  with  a  sample  o,.  280  to  have  a  90%  chance  of  finding  a 
significant  correlation.     In  other  words,  we  would  need  to  have 
a  sample  of  280  to  have  a  power  of  ,90.     Also,  this  assumes  we 
will  hire  randomly;  otherwise  we  will  need  an  n  larger  than  280. 
The  problem  is  that  we  typically  do  not  hire  280  people  at  one 
time  and  we  often  do  not  hire  people  randomly,   so  predictive 
studies  are  typically  not  technically  feasible.     Even  concurrent 
validity  studies  may  not  be  possible  in  many  situations  where  we 
have  fewer  than  several  hundred  employees.     The  new  approach  I 
will  describe  today  may  make  it  possible  to  conduct  predictive 
validation  studies  in  situations  where  we  are  hiring  only  20 
people , 

Before  anyone  who  heard  that  last  sentence  has  a  chance  to 
leave,   let  me  put  more  emphasis  on  the  word  MAY, 

What  I  am  presenting  today  is  still  in  its  developmental 
stages.     I  will  present  the  research  I  have  done  to  convince 
myself  that  this  approacu  is  real  and  not  wishful  thinking.  I 
will  also  present  some  practical  guidelines  for  the  use  of  this 
technique,   but  the  emphasis  will  be  on  presenting  the  support  I 
have  for  the  existence  of  a  new  validation  research  design.  I 
am  now  looking  for  situations  to  use  this  approach.     I  am  very 
interested  in  talking  to  and  perhaps  working  with  anyone  who  may 
try  to  use  it.     Please  feel  free  to  stop  me  anytime  you  see  me 
at  this  conference  to  discuss  this  topic  or  call  or  write  after 
the  conference.     I  look  to  the  discussant  and  the  audience  to 
raise  questions. 
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I  have  three  goals  for  this  presentation:  To  describe  the 
new  research  deign  for  predictive  validation,  to  show  that  this 
research  design  has  greatly  improved  power,  and  to  provide  some 
practical  guidance  in  the  use  of  this  research  design. 


The  New  Research  Design  For  Validation  Research 

The  new  validation  research  design  is  easy  to  describe. 
Rather  than  hiring  the  top  scoring  applicants,  and  rather  than 
hiring  a  random  selection  of  applicants,  this  new  design  calls 
for  the  hiring  of  some  people  who  scored  very  high  and  some  who 
scored  very  low  on  the  predictor.     For  example,  if  you  had  1,000 
applicants'  and  planned  to  fill  20  job  openings,  this  design 
would  have  you  hire  the  highest  scoring  10  applicants  and  the 
lowest  scoring  10  applicants.     (I  realize  there  may  be  practical 
limitations  to  such  a  pattern  of  hiring,  and  I  will  make  some 
practical  recommendations  to  deal  with  this  later.) 

I  would  like  to  describe  the  evidence  I  have  that  this 
high-low  design  provides  much  more  power  than  the  usual 
alternatives  of  hiring  randomly  or  hiring  only  high  scoring 
applicants.     But  before  we  can  consider  that  evidence,  we  need  a 
statistical  test  which  is  appropriate  to  the  data.     So  first  we 
will  look  at  the  statistical  test  which  I  think  is  appropriate 
and  then  we  will  turn  to  the  data  on  the  statistical  power  of 
the  new  research  design. 


Method  of  statistical  analysis 

To  evaluate  the  power  of  a  research  design  we  need  to  have 
a  method  of  statistically  analyzing  the  research  data.  I 
propose  doing  this  with  the  familiar  formula  and  tables  of 
significance  which  are  used  to  calculate  and  evaluate  the 
statistical  significance  of  the  Pearson  correlation  coefficient. 
It  is  clear  that  we  can  use  the  mathematical  formula  of  the 
Pearson  correlation  coefficient  to  describe  the  observed 
relationship  between  the  predictor  and  the  criterion  variable. 
In  only  one  case  will  this  new  statistic  be  the  same  as    %  * 
Pearson  r  which  would  result  from  the  usual  predictive  v<.  .ty 
research  design.     But  in  all  cases,  this  new  statistic  will  have 
a  range  from  minus  one  to  plus  one,  and  we  expect  it  will  equal 
zero  when  there  is  no  relationship  at  all. 

The  one  case  where  the  high-low  correlation  coefficient 
will  have  the  same  distribution  as  the  Pearson  r  is  when  the 
null  hypothesis  is  true;  that  is,  when  the  population 
correlation  is  zero.     (At  least  the  usual  null  hypothesis  is 
that  the  population  correlation  coefficient  is  zero.)  Since 
under  this  null  hypothesis  the  new  statistic  will  have  the  same 
distribution  as  the  Pearson  r,   the  usual  various  statistical 
tests  of  significance,  either  one-tailed  or  two-tailed,  will  be 
appropriate. 

I  might  mention  that  although  I  was  convinced  by  logic  that 
the  distribution  of  the  correlation  for  high-low  samples  (r 
high-low)    is  identical  to  the  distribution  fcr  Pearson  r  under 
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the  null  hypothesis  that  r  equals  zero,  I  also  had  a  small  fear 
that  there  may  be  an  artifact  that  was  not  apparent  to  me  which 
leads  to  a  high  value  for  r  high-low  even  when  the  population 
correlation  is  zero.     So  I  checked  this  using  the  Monte  Carlo 
approach  which  I  will  describe  shortly.     But  there  was  no 
indication  of  any  artifact:     When  the  population  correlation 
equaled  zero,   r  high-low  was  also  zero. 

But  let  me  be  very  clear:     A  major  distinction  between  this 
new  statistic  and  the  Pearson  r  arises  whenever  the  population 
correlation  is  not  zero.     For  that  reason,  after  we  consider  the 
question  of  power  we  will  consider  the  shape  of  the  relationship 
between  the  new  statistic  and  the  familiar  Pearson  r. 


Approaches  to  Determining  Power 

I  will  not  present  an  analytical,  mathematical  analysis  of 
the  statistical  power  of  this  new  research  design  using  this  new 
statistic.     I  have  not  found  a  way  to  do  this. 

Absent  a  mathematical  treatment  of  power,  there  are  two 
ways  to  demonstrate  the  statistical  power  of  this  new  research 
design:  a  hard  way  and  an  easy  way.     The  hard  way  would  be  to 
conduct  many  pairs  of  research  studies;  one  study  of  each  pair 
would  be  done  using  the  usual  predictive  validation  approach  and 
the  other  study  would  be  done  using  this  new  researjh  design. 
This  approach  has  obvious  practical  limitations.     Instead  I 
chose  to  use  a  simulation  of  research  rather  than  actual 
research  to  evaluate  this  new  research  design.     The  simulation 
involves  creating  populations  of  numbers  with  known  correlations 
and  sampling  from  these  populations  using  the  usual  and  the  new 
approaches.     This  approach  has  been  referred  to  in  the 
literature  as  a  Monte  Carlo  study. 

I  will  report  today  the  results  of  10,000  validation 
studies.     All  these  studies  were  simulated,  but  they  were 
simulated  using  a  method  which  closely  approximates  what  may  be 
found  in  the  real  world. 


The  Monte  Carlo  method 

I  decided  to  look  at  a  typical  predictive  validation 
situation  in  which  there  are  more  applicants  than  openings, 
there  is  a  selection  test  (the  predictor)   which  is  used  to 
select  some  applicants  to  be  nired,  and  there  is  a  measure  of 
job  performance  which  serves  as  the  criterion.     Of  course,  the 
measure  of  job  performance  is  only  gathered  for  those  people  who 
are  hired. 

In  this  Monte  Carlo  study,   I  created  many 
(bivariate-normal)     populations  with  known  correlations.  The 
correlations  I  lo  ked  at  were  chosen  to  be  typical  of  those 
which  might  be  seen  in  real  life.     I  created  populations  with 
population  correlation  equal  to  either  .1,    .2,    .3,    .4  or  .5. 

Then  I  arranged  to  take  several  different  types  of  samples 
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from  the  populations.     First ,  to  model  the  traditional  ideal 
practice  in  a  predicative  validation  study,  I  randomly  selected 
from  a  population*     (Although  true  random  sampling  is  rarely 
done  in  predictive  validation  research,  it  is  the  ideal 
approach,)     Second,  to  model  the  more  c.sual  (but  inefficient) 
practice  in  predictive  validation  research  I  sampled  only  the 
top  scoring  applicants  from  a  population*     Third,  to  model  the 
application  of  the  new  research  design,  I  sampled  both  the 
highest  and  the  lowest  scoring  applicants* 

This  was  repeated  many  times.     Typically  I  ran  100 
replications.     For  each  replication  I  started  from  scratch, 
generating  a  new  population  with  known  parameters  and  sampling 
from  that  population. 


Evidence  of  Higher  Power 

Now  let's  look  at  some  of  the  results  of  the  Monte  Carlo 
research  starting  with  a  likely  typical  situation  with  a 
correlation  of  .20  in  the  population.     Now  the  underlying 
correlation  may  be  higher,  but  let's  assume  that  the  nature  of 
the  test  and  the  job,  and  the  unreliability  of  the  criterion  and 
the  predictor,  has  led  to  .20  being  the  actual  observable 
correlation  between  test  and  criterion  in  the  population. 


DISCUSS  FIGURES  1  to  3  HERE  (showing  power  under  each  of  3 
different  sampling  schemes) . 


Let  me  summarize  the  improvement  in  statistical  power  seen 
in  these  figures  using  our  original  example  with  a  population 
correlation  equal  to  .20.     In  this  case  Schmidt,  Hunter  and  Urry 
would  suggest  that  we  need  a  sample  of  280  to  have  a  power  of 
.90.    Using  the  high-low  research  design,   if  you  have  about 
2,000  applicants  and  are  willing  to  hire  a  group  of  20  people 
who  include  the  10  highest  and  the  10  lowest  scoring  applicants, 
you  will  have  power  equal  to  .90. 

Now  many  jurisdictions  do  not  hire  280  people  at  a  time, 
but  many  of  these  same  jurisdictions  do  have  2,000  applicants 
and  many  do  hire  20  people  at  a  time.  So  an  important,  and  even 
crucial,  type  of  research  which  was  once  thought  to  be 
impossible  due  to  technical  limitations  is  feasible  using  this 
research  design. 


Relationship  of  Pearson  r  to  r  high-low 

If  the  observed  r  (let's  call  it  the  Wiesen  r)  is 
statistically  significant,  we  may  wish  to  interpret  it  in  terms 
of  the  Pearson  r  which  we  would  expect  to  find  if  we  use  a  more 
traditional  random  sampling  design.     The  Monte  Carlo  studies 
show  a  smooth,  monotonia  relationship  between  Pearson  r  and 
Wiesen  r.     This  relationship  seems  to  depend  on  the  population 
size,  the  sample  size,   and  the  population  correlation 
coefficient.     We  can  use  this  observed  relationship  to  shrink 
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the  observed  Wiesen  r  back  to  the  actual  population  Pearson  r. 


DISCUSS  FIGURES  4-5  HERE   (showing  the  relationship  between 
Pearson  r  and  r  high-low  for  r=.2  for  two  population  sizes.) 


Practical  Considerations 

There  are  two  types  of  practical  considerations:  those 
arising  from  the  fact  that  this  technique  has  not  been  fully 
explored,  and  those  arising  from  the  nature  of  the  selection 
process  required  by  this  technique.     For  today,  we  will  not  talk 
further  about  the  limitations  posed  by  the  admittedly  incomplete 
analysis  of  the  distribution  of  the  test  statistic  or  related 
matters.     Instead,  we  will  focus  on  the  questions  of  practical 
implementation . 

The  public  sector  should  often  be  able  to  meet  the  one 
major  requirement  of  this  new  research  design:   large  number  of 
applicants.     Even  when  we  have  only  a  few  openings,  we  may  get  a 
large  number  of  applicants. 

One  major  practical  difficulty  is  convincing  an 
organization  to  hire  the  lowest  scoring  applicants.  One 
possible  way  around  this  is  to  change  the  design  a  bit  and 
instead  of  using  the  applicants  from  the  top  and  bottom  of  the 
distribution,  use  the  applicants  from  the  top  and  the  middle  of 
the  distribution.     I  think  it  will  be  possible  to  sell  this  less 
extreme  approach  to  employers.     We  can  call  this  the 
high-median  approach.     I  have  run  some  Monte  Carlo  simulations 
of  this  and  it  looks  promising. 


DISCUSS  FIGURE  6  HERE  (showing  the  mean  observed  r  under  4 
different  sampling  schemes,   including  r  high-median) . 


We  may  be  at  the  brink  of  a  new  age  in  validation  research. 
Just  as  new  technology  has  enabled  almost  everyone  to  own  a 
computer,   it  may  be  that  this  new  technology  will  enable  almost 
everyone  to  run  predictive  validation  studies.     Perhaps  now 
jurisdictions  of  all  sizes  will  have  to  make  decisions  which 
until  now  were  made  only  by  the  largest  jurisdictions,  namely: 
Should  we  run  a  predictive  validation  study?     Should  we  sample 
from  the  top  or  use  a  high-median  design? 


Literature  Review 

The  high-low  design  for  correlational  research  is  virtually 
unknown  in  the  literature  and  the  high-median  design  seems  to  be 
totally  unknown.     However,  this  selective  sampling  approach  is 
closely  related  to  traditional  experimental  design.  In 
traditional  experimental  design,  when  we  are  trying  to  see  the 
effect  of  an  independent  variable  on  a  dependent  variable,  we 
choose  levels  of  the  independent  variable  which  are  extreme.  If 
we  want  to  see  if  the  relationship  is  linear,   we  choose  a  third 
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group  with  a  level  of  the  independent  variable  which  is  mid-way 
between  these  two  levels. 

This  salutary  effect  of  restriction  in  range  to  the 
extremes  has  not  been  totally  ignored  with  respect  to 
correlational  research.     For  example,  Snedecor  &  Cochran  (1967) 
give  one  example  of  this  in  their  text  on  statistical  methods. 
In  the  example  they  take  the  highest  5  and  lowest  6  scores  and 
find  a  correlation  of  .89  as  opposed  to  .77  in  the  original 
sample.     (I  presume  their  whole  sample  was  small.)     However , 
they  do  not  suggest  this  approach  as  an  experimental  design,  but 
rather  present  this  example  to  show  the  effect  of  selective 
sampling. 

Peter  and  Van  Voorhis  (1940)  describe  a  procedure  similar 
to  mine,  but  different  in  at  least  two  respects.     First,  they 
use  the  point  biserial  correlation  coefficient  rather  than  the 
Pearson  r.     Second,  they  do  not  recommend  the  approach  as  a  way 
to  improve  statistical  power.     They  only  present  the  approach 
for  use  in  those  situations  where  only  the  extremes  of  the  whole 
population  are  available  for  study.     They  give  a  quite 
sophisticated  mathematical  analysis  of  the  problem  and  I  have 
just  located  a  copy  of  the  reference.     So  I  can  not  say  too  much 
more  about  it,  other  than  to  say  they  have  treated  some  aspects 
of  the  problem  and  not  other  aspects.     After  a  quick  reading  of 
their  presentation  I  nov;  think  it  may  be  possible  to  approach 
the  question  of  the  distribution  of  high-low  and  high-median 
correlation  coefficients  mathematically  rather  than  by  using 
Monte  Carlo  simulation. 

So  I  have  found  a  few,  old  references  which  discuss 
correlational  approaches  such  as  those  proposed  today.     There  is 
one  detailed  treatment  in  the  literature  of  an  approach  which  is 
close  to  the  r  high-low,  but  so  far  I  have  found  nothing  in  the 
literature  similar  to  the  r  high-median.     Nonetheless,  the  logic 
underlying  these  approaches  is  firmly  within  the  tradition  of 
experimental  design. 


Conclusion 

I  find  this  research  very  exciting  because  I  think  it  has 
great  promise.     But,  originally,   I  had  reservations.     I  am  not  a 
mathematical  statistician.     I  was  concerned  that  I  may  be 
missing  something  or  fooling  myself  with  incorrect  assumptions. 
So  I  did  a  number  of  extra  checks  and  took  some  extra 
precautions  in  doing  this  Monte  Carlo  research.     I  already 
mentioned  the  check  for  some  spurious  factor  which  could  result 
in  high  r  high-low  even  with  a  population  correlation  equal  to 
zero.     I  was  also  concerned  that  the  program  which  I  used  to 
generate  the  random  numbers  may  have  been  faulty.  Typical 
random  number  generators  are  not  truly  random.     Sometimes  random 
number  generators  can  get  into  loops  and  generate  numbers  which 
are  very  non-random.     I  found  no  evidence  of  this  with  the 
random  number  generator  I  used,  but  nevertheless  I  used  a 
conservative  method  to  conduct  the  simulations.     When  choosing 
random  samples  of  size  20,   the  simple  approach  would  have  been 
to  assume  that  the  random  number  generator  worked  perfectly  and 
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just  use  it  to  create  a  parent  population  and  to  repeatedly  take 
samples  of  20  cases  from  that  parent  population.     Rather  than  do 
this,  I  repeatedly  generated  a  parent  population  and  then 
sampled  once  from  each  parent  population*     This  was  a  bit  less 
elegant  (and  much  more  work) ,  but  I  thought  it  #,ould  avoid  a 
possible  weakness.     I  mentioned  that  I  was  concerned  that  some 
unknown  spurious  artifact  might  be  yielding  my  high  observed 
values  for  r  high-low.     So  I  ran  a     few  simulations  of  the 
high-low  variety  with  the  population  rho  equal  to  zero.  In 
those  cases,   r  high-low  was  also  zero.     Finally,  early  in  this 
research  I  ran  a  few  simulations  with  z  score  cutoffs  and 
compared  the  results  with  the  values  in  Schmidt,  Hunter  and  Urry 
(1976)  and  found  my  values  agreed  closely  with  theirs.     So  I  am 
now  rather  sure  that  the  Monte  Carlo  method  I  used  did  function 
as  intended . 

So  although  originally  I  was  not  convinced  the  effect  was 
real  or  that  it  was  a  contribution  to  the  literature,   now  I  am 
sure  it  is  a  real  effect  and  I  am  starting  to  be  sure  that  it  is 
a  contribution  to  the  literature.     I  await  the  comments  of 
Barbara  Showers,   our  discussant,  with  great  interest. 

As  I  collect  more  and  more  data  I  grow  more  and  more 
convinced  that  this  is  indeed  an  important  experimental  design 
for  correlation  studies.     It  allows  predictive  validity  studies 
to  be  done  when  otherwise  none  would  be  possible  due  to  small  N. 
The  next  step  is  to  try  it  out  in  a  real-life  setting.     If  you 
have  a  situation  where  you  thii ^  this  approach  may  be  fruitful, 
please  let  me  know. 
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Figure  i.     Power  curves  for  high- low  sample 
(Population  Correlation  =  .2) 
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Figure  2.     Power  curves  for  random  sample 
(Population  Correlation  =  .2) 
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Figure  3 . 


Power  curves  for  top  sample 
(Population  Correlation  -  .2) 
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Figure  4.     Relationship  between  Pearson  r  and  r  high-low 

(Pop.  Corr.=2,  sample  -  20,  no.  of  applicants  -  bOO) 
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Figure  5.     Relationship  between  Pearson  r  and  r  high-low 

(Pop.  Corr.=2,   sample  =  20,  no.  of  applicants  =  1000) 
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Figure  6.     Mean  observed  correlation  for  four  types  of  samples 
(Population  Correlation  =  .2,   sample  =  20) 
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"POWER  TO  THE  USERS"  —  DECENTRALIZING  AN  AUTOMATED 
EVALUATION  SYSTEM  AND  NOT  REGRETTING  IT" 


PROBLEM 

How  to  rescue  a  centralized  automated  performance  evaluation  system  run  on 
an  IBM-AT  from  inertia,  inflexibility,  and  inaccuracy. 

HISTORY 

In  mid-1985,  the  Human  Resources  Section  of  the  Arizona  Department  of 
Public  Safety  initiated  the  first  computerized  evaluation  system  for  its 
1600  employees.  This  system  was  run  from  one  IBM-AT  personal  computer. 
The  software  was  programmed  and  maintained  by  an  outside  vendor.  Over 
time,  as  exceptions  to  the  system  increased  and  money  available  to  maintain 
the  system  decreased,  it  became  evident  the  Department's  Data  Processing 
Division  would  be  a  logical  choice  to  reprogram  and  maintain  the  system. 
Problems  with  the  IBM-AT  system  surfaced  regularly,  including  ineffective 
monitoring  and  reporting  of  missing  evaluations,  slow  turnaround  on 
processing  evaluations  involving  status  changes,  and  an  inherent  software 
code  error  that  deleted  employee  evaluations  files  without  „<irning.  The 
problem  with  ineffective  monitoring  of  missing  evaluations  caused  our  merit 
board,  the  Arizona  Law  Enforcement  Merit  System  Council,  to  cancel  the  eva- 
luation portion  (15%)  of  a  Sergeant's  promotional  process.  With  these  con- 
siderations in  mind,  the  management  of  Human  Resources,  Data  Processing 
Division,  and  the  Law  Enforcement  Merit  System  Council  (LEMSC)  decided  in 
June,  1989,  to  convert  from  the  IBM-AT  evaluation  system  to  an  IBM  3081 
mainframe  evaluation  system. 

THE  CONVERSION  PROCESS 
Requirements  Defined 

The  Data  Processing  Division  management  created  a  "new  systems"  team  to 
help  Human  Resources  convert  its  evaluation  system  to  the  mainframe.  The 
team  consisted  of  a  newly  promoted  systems  analyst  and  a  programmer  who  had 
been  with  the  department  just  over  a  year.  Immediately,  the  team  contacted 
those  in  our  section  responsible  for  the  IBM-AT  driven  evaluation  system 
and  obtained  the  technical  documentation  manual  left  by  the  outside  vendor. 
Jointly,  the  system  requirements  emerged  to  build  an  evaluation  system  that 
possessed  the  following  features: 

°       a  system  programmed  in  one  language 

timely  processing  capabilities  through  multiple  input  workstations 
and  24  hour  mainframe  printer. 

an  internal  on-going  system  documentation  and  maintenance  program. 
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distributive  processing  for  statewide  input  and  output. 

extensive  error  checking  capabilities  for  location  codes,  employee 
status  changes,  evaluation  dates  and  rater  and  operator  errors. 

regular  monitoring  and  reporting  of  missing,  pending  or  erroneous 
eval uations . 

mu 1 1  i -level  password,  terminal  and  location  code  security  for 
keyboard  operators  and  backups. 

regular  ad  hoc  and  routine  report  generation  capabilities. 

extensive  storage  capacity  to  keep  evaluation  histories  back  to 
1985. 

compatible  on-line  access  to  current  mainframe  employee  personnel 
data . 


Problems  Solved  Through  Consultation 

Almost  daily  meetings  occurred  for  about  three  weeks  as  the  team  studied 
the  technical  documentation,  the  existing  Employee  Performance  Appraisal 
Manual  and  the  Arizona  Law  Enforcement  Merit  System  Council  Regulations  and 
asked  questions  of  Human  Resources  Section  personnel.  The  team  also 
reviewed  key  files  and  programs  from  the  IBM -AT  driven  system  to  better 
understand  any  file  history  inconsistencies.  Questions  raised  regarding 
evaluation  policies  that  appeared  inconsistent  with  the  manual,  regulations 
or  current  practice  were  resolved  through  consultation  with  the  Associate 
Business  Manager  of  LEMSC. 


Evaluation  Rating  Scales,  Factors  and  W eights 

The  IBM-AT  driven  evaluation  system  was  based  on  a  12  point  rating  scale. 
Ratings  7  and  abo^e  are  standard,  while  ratings  below  7  are  unsatisfactory. 
Employees  generally  are  rated  twice  a  year.  The  system  contained  40 
performance  factors;  three  of  which  are  labeled  Spec i al /Other  and  thus 
customized,  and  each  performance  factor  was  weighted  one,  two  or  four  by 
the  supervisor.  This  applied  to  all  the  performance  factors  except  the 
first  three;  Work  Habits,  Relationships  with  People  and  Policy  and 
Procedures,  which  we.  e  weighted  4.  Employees  were  rated  on  these  three 
factors  regardless  of  position  or  rank.  Prior  to  ma^kinq  the  SCANTRON 
Employee  Evaluation  Rating  Sheet,  the  rater  prepared"  an  Employee 
Performance  Report  Documentation  Sheet  for  each  performance  factor  rated. 
Upon  completion  of  this  sheet,  the  rater  filled  in  a  SCANTRON  Employee 
Appraisal  Sheet  and  sent  it  to  the  Human  Resources  Section  to  process. 
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New  CRT  Screen  Layout 


The  team's  approach  was  to  keep  the  basic  layout  of  the  performance 
evaluation  form  intact  and  adjust  it  to  fit  on  a  CRT  screen.  The  team 
researched  two  previous  years  of  evaluations  and  determined  that  95%  of  the 
raters  used  twelve  or  fewer  performance  factors.  Thus,  the  new  CRT  screen 
was  designed  for  twelve  performance  factors  which  included  a  Special/Other 
factor.  If  a  second  screen  was  required,  the  operator  would  press  a  PF 10 
key  and  it  would  appear.  The  second  screen  is  also  used  to  extend  or 
remove  an  employee  on  probation  or  mark  an  interim  rating. 

Distributive  Processing 

It  was  further  agreed  by  the  team  and  Human  Resources  management  that  the 
input  of  the  employee  evaluations  be  done  off  another  form  and  by  keyboard 
operators  and  their  backups  throughout  the  department  at  aligned  CRTs.  At 
first  the  number  of  operators  envisioned  was  less  than  15.  ir.?  number  grew 
to  66  as  various  bureaus  gave  Human  Resources  mana^  ient  feedback. 
Following  this  decision,  keyboard  operators  and  backups  were  identified  by 
the  five  bureaus  and  were  given  assigned  terminals  and  passwords  by  Human 
Resources . 


Manual  Writing 

While  the  team  was  coding  the  new  program,  Human  Resources  Section 
management  rewrote  sections  of  the  Employee  Performance  Appraisal  Manual 
and  redesigned  the  new  employee  performance  input  form.  Key  Human 
Resources  personnel  wrote  the  Operator's  Manual  for  the  new  system. 

Testing 

The  team  continued  to  reprogram  the  system  from  dBase  III+  to  Natural  1.2. 
As  various  segments  were  completed,  key  Human  Resources  personnel  were 
asked  to  "test"  the  system  and  report  any  problems.  Selected  Human 
Resources  personnel  were  also  responsible  for  entering  passwords,  terminal 
identification  and  location  codes  for  keyboard  operators  and  their  backups. 
The  security  module  is  only  available  to  Human  Resources  Section. 

Training 

With  testing  completed,  the  keyboard  operators  and  backups  were  trained  in 
a  three  hour  session  using  six  CRTs  similar  to  their  work  stations.  Since 
DPS_  is  a  statewide  organization,  it  took  three  days  and  six  sessions  to 
train  all  operators  and  backups.  The  team  created  test  data  for  the 
classes  to  use.  The  new  operator's  manuals  and  input  appraisal  forms  were 
explained.  The  revised  Employee  Performance  Appraisal  Manuals  were 
distributed.  The  Data  Processing  Team  and  Human  Resources  Section 
personnel  both  shared  in  teaching. 
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Secur  i  ty 

During  these  training  sessions,   the  importance  of  security  was  stressed 
Operators  and  backups  were  urged  to  keep  passwords  confidential   an noi 
a  low  anyone  on   their   assigned   terminal   without   loaging  off  the  system 
In  ,ih         .  .Masses  were  also   informed  that  the  Hunan  Resources  Section 

h     d'anv  r  V^V^^  taMe  t0  monit0!'  th*  use  of  passwords 
t  ev  L  w  °P Gr\t0\  °ur  b3Cnkup  want  t0  chan9e  their  password  or  terminal, 
tney  wet e  to  contact  Human  Resources. 

Implementation 

nnV?<n!yS  f°llow)ln9  ^  training,  the  new  mainframe  evaluation  system  went 

on-line.     From  the  formation  of  the  team  to  the  on-line  oueration  this 

represented  just  over  two  months.  operation,  this 

The    current    on-line    system    is    desianed    to    error    Chec'<    for  invalid 
evaluation  dates,  wrong  badge  numbers  for  employees,  raters  or  reviewers 
^correct    employee    location    code,    ratings   without'  w     h  s    and   weigh  s 
0U  hItat^nS,i    'h    SyStemfhas  *  feature  the  previous  system  did9 
lii     hi       h    S     6  °fer;at0r  t0  put  an  valuation  into  an  error  file. 
It  win    be  held  there  until   corrected  and  then  orinted.     Currently  al 
pnntmg  0f  the    mployee  Appraisal   Report   is  done  i n  tri pi  i  c ate  by '  Data 
Processing  Central   Operations.     On-site  printing  throuohout  the  State  on 
operator's  printers  is  scheduled  to  be  implemented  within  ?he  next  year. 

The  reporting  capabilities  of  the  on-line  Svstem  will    include  individual 
rater  modelling,   predictive   criterion    inquiry,    rater   trend  analysis  a 

raUoretrs  C2anParh^°n  -VTV  b^  and  deVartmen? 

225  o^m;Voyeriobceat?onnted  *  rwk'   cla"^«tion,  evaluation 

SOLUTION 
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RegrIttingtIt"USerS:    Decentra1 izin9  an  Automated  Evaluation  System  and  Not 


This  panel  focuses  on  how  the  Arizona  Department  of  Public  Safety  converted 
a  centralized  automated  performance  evaluation  system  from  an  IBM-AT  PC  to 
an  IBM  3081  mainframe  system  with  distributive  processing.    Although  this 
solution  appears  to  be  "bucking"  the  trends  in  automation,  it  has  worked 
successfully  for  DPS.     Such  a  solution  has  ensured  greater  flexibility, 
reduced     turnaround,     provided    more     accurate    monitoring/tracking  and 
developed  an  internal  on-going  system  documentation  and  maintenance  program 
provided   by  the   Data   Processing   Division.      The   panel   will   discuss  the 
conversion  process  and  some  of  the  new  system's  report  generating  features 
including    predictive    criterion    inquiry,    rater    modelling,    rater  trend 
analysis     and     interdepartmental     rater     comparisons.        Such  practical 
solutions,    as    this  one,   will    help  Human   Resources   and   Data  Processing 
professionals  more  proficiently  assess  the  "Workforce  2000". 
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ASSESSING  THE  IMPACT  OF  OFFICE  AUTOMATION  TECHNOLOGY 
ON  SECRETARIAL  AND  CLERICAL  JOBS 


1990  IPMAAC  Conference  Presentation 

by  Marianne  Bays 

Organizational  Consultant 
Upper  Montclair,  NJ 

INTRODUCTION 

The  implementation  of  office  automation  technology  always 
presents  both  challenges  and  opportunities.     Beyond  the 
technical  challenges  involved  with  selection  and  installation  of 
the  most  appropriate  office  automation  hardware  and  software, 
there  are  management  challenges  that  must  be  addressed  if  the 
technology  is  to  fulfill  its  potential  for  improving 
organizational  effectiveness.     Among  these  are  the  technical 
training  of  employees,  managing  employee  attitudes  and 
expectations  with  regard  to  the  technology  and  designing 
organizational  structures  to  support  both  the  initial 
implementation  and  the  inevitable  expansion  of  use  of  offi.a 
technology  over  time. 

In  addition  to  the  opportunity  that  office  automation  provides 
for  increased  organizational  productivity  (up  to  a  tenfold 
return  on  investment  according  to  one  research  study) , 
opportunities  for  job  enhancement  can  also  result. 
Implementation  of  new  technology  will  necessarily  change  job 
requirements,  even  when  job  responsibilities  remain  largely 
unchanged.     If  appropriate  employee  training  and  support  is 
provided,  the  majority  of  employees  can  be  expected  to  view  the 
mastery  of  needed  office  automation  knowledge,  skills  and 
abilities  as  a  positive  job  challenge.     If,  however,  inadequate 
training  and  support  is  provided,  employees  can  become 
frustrated  and  the  realization  of  benefits  from  the  technology 
may  be  impeded.    Research  suggests  that  organizations  that 
implement  personal  computer  based  office  automation  systems 
should  expect  the  need  to  spend  at  least  as  much  on  training  and 
support  as  they  spend  on  the  computers,  themselves. 

Finally,  the  need  to  design  organizational  structures  to  support 
both  initial  and  expanded  use  of  office  technology  can  provide 
management  with  opportunities  to  enhance  existing  jobs  and  to 
structure  new  career  options  for  employees.     An  increased  need 
often  exists  for  establishment  of  office  technology  specialist 
positions  to  support  employee  learning  and  resolve  technical 
problems  encountered.     An  increased  need  for  positions  focused 
on  the  day  to  day  use  of  the  technology  in  program  activities 
can  also  arise.     These  needs  are  best  met  in  some  cases  by 
establishment  of  new  full  time  jobs  in  office  automation  career 
paths.     in  other  cases,  the  organizations 's  needs  may  be  met  by 
restructuring  existing  jobs  to  include  some  new  office 
automation  support  workload,   through  collateral  duty 
assignments,  or  through  establishment  of  task  forces  or  standing 
committees.     Often  times,   some  combination  of  these  approaches 
is  most  appropriate. 
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The  focus  of  this  presentation  will  be  on  the  methodology  used 
in  and  the  results  of  a  study  completed  in  Region  II  of  the  U.S. 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  during  the  spring  and  summer  of 
1989.     This  study  examined  the  impact  of  current  and  planned 
implementation  of  office  automation  technology  on  the  agency's 
201  secretarial  and  clerical  jobs. 

ORGANIZATION'S  TECHNOLOGY  IMPLEMENTATION  STATUS  AT  TIME  OF  STUDY 


EPA  Region  II 's  office  automation  technology  plan  calls  for  the 
implementation  of  personal  computer  local  area  networks,  with  a 
1-to-l  ratio  of  computers  to  employees.     The  ratio  of  computers 
to  employees  in  the  region  at  the  time  the  study  began  was 
roughly  l-to-3,  with  about  one  third  of  secretarial  and  clerical 
employees  having  access  to  a  personal  computer  at  their 
workstation.     Total  professional  information  technology  support 
staff  in  the  region  at  that  point  included  one  manager  and  four 
specialists  in  the  Information  Services  Branch.     In  addition, 
each  division  in  the  region  had  one  employee  (typically  at  a 
professional  level,  e.g.,  an  environmental  specialist  or 
engineer)  who  was  assigned  collateral  responsibility  for  office 
automation  technology  support  in  that  division. 

Standard  software  packages  being  implemented  for  use  in  the 
region  included  the  WordPerfect  word  processing  system;  dBASE 
III,  a  data  base  management  system;  and  LOTUS  1-2-3,  a 
spreadsheet  application.     The  office  automation  training 
curriculum  in  place  at  the  time  of  the  study  included  six  Pace 
University  courses  designed  and  delivered  for  EPA  employees: 


Course 


Estimated  %  of  Employees  Trained 


Training  Course 

Lenath 

All  iobs 

Secr/Cler  iobs 

Introduction  to 

Personal  Computers 

1  day 

27% 

46%+ 

Fundamentals  of 
WordPerfect 

2  days 

19% 

75% 

Fundamentals  of 
dBASE  1TI+ 

2  davs 

9% 

8% 

Fundamentals  of 
LOTUS  1-2-3 

2  davs 

8% 

3% 

Intermediate 
dBASE  III+ 

2  days 

3% 

Intermediate 
LOTUS  1-2-3 

2  days 

3% 

MANAGEMENT  ISSUES  ADDRESSED  IN  STUDY 

Implementation  of  new  office  automation  technology  stimulated  a 
number  of  questions  for  EPA  regional  management.     They  wondered: 

1)  Would  the  implementation  of  the  technology  have  grade 
impact  on  secretarial  and  clerical  jobs? 
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2)  What  office  automation  proficiency  levels  were  reasonable 

to  expect  of  clerical  and  secretarial  employees  at 
different  grade  levels? 

3)  How  much  secretarial  and  clerical  employee  resistance  to 

learning  the  new  technology  was  operating  in  the  region? 

4)  Was  the  existing  training  curriculum  adequate  to  develop 

requisite  levels  of  employee  skills  in  use  of  office 
automation  technology? 

5)  How  could  they  assure  adequate  implementation  support  for 

the  new  technology  given  limited  resources? 

In  addition,  they  wondered  if  the  introduction  of  office 
automation  technology  might  provide  opportunity  for  job 
restructuring  that  would  yield  enhanced  career  opportunity  for 
secretarial/clerical  employees. 

Management  of  the  agency  was  particularly  hopeful  that  there 
might  be  some  way  in  which  the  technology  implementation  could 
result  in  job  enhancement.     Hindered  by  a  noncompetitive  Federal 
salary  structure,  especially  in  the  highly  competitive  market  of 
New  York,  the  agency  was  experiencing  difficulty  attracting  and 
retaining  qualified  clerical  and  secretarial  employees. 


■  METHODOLOGY 

The  study  began  with  collection  and  review  of  written  materials 
»  on  secretarial  and  clerical  jobs,  technology  implementation 

I  status  and  plans,  and  on  the  existing  office  automation  training 

curriculum.  A  series  of  interviews  were  then  held  with  EPA 
employees  and  management  aimed  at  collecting  information  on 

■  office  automation  implementation  issues  and  concerns.  Following 

•  these  interviews,  a  multi-purpose  job  analysis  was  conducted  to 
provide  the  basis  for  identifying  revisions  needed  in  job 

■  descriptions,  classification  and  selection/promotion 
|  procedures,  and  definition  of  curricula  to  meet  new 

secretarial/clerical  training  needs  related  to  the  technology. 
m  Instead  of  a  full  job  analysis,  only  office  automation  tasks  and 

■  knowledge,  skills  and  abil*+-.ies  were  addressed.     The  focus  in 
m  this  analysis  was  on  five  job  titles  (i.e.,  GS-203  Personnel 

Assistant,  GS-303  General  Clerical  and  Administrative,  GS-318 

■  Secretary,  GS-322  Clerk  Typist,  and  GS-344  Management 
B  Specialist)  at  nine  grade  levels  (i.e.,  GS-1/9). 

■  Standard  job  analysis  procedures  posed  some  problems  in  this 
g  study.     Use  of  the  common  practice  of  relying  on  position 

incumbents  to  serve  as  "subject  matter  experts"  would  have 
£  assumed  that  secretarial  and  clerical  incumbents  had  the 

■  information  needed  about  office  automation  task  activity  and 

•  proficiency  requirements.  In  this  case,  because  the  information 
technology  had  not  yet  been  fully  introduced,  this  was  not  a 

I  reasonable  assumption.     Incumbents  could  tell  us  about  their 

■  current  job  use  of  the  technology  and  what  it  required,  but 
could  not  tell  us  all  that  we  needed  to  know  about  technology 

■  yet  to  be  implemented. 
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In  cases  of  new  jobs  or  new  job  requirements,  another  fairly 
standard  job  analysis  practice  is  to  turn  to  the  position 
supervisors  for  information.    Again,  this  was  not  a  fully 
satisfactory  approach.     Few  supervisors  had  a  clear  concept  of 
how  they  expected  the  technology  to  be  implemented  and  to  impact 
on  the  jobs  of  secretaries  and  clerks  in  their  divisions.  Many 
others  were  actually  even  more  technologically  inexperienced 
than  the  incumbents.    Another  approach  was  clearly  needed. 

The  solution  in  this  study  was  to  work  with  a  group  in  the 
region  dubbed  "office  automation  subject  matter  experts"  to 
supplement  data  collected  from  incumbents  and  supervisors.  The 
subject  matter  expert  group  assembled  consisted  primarily  of  the 
"PC  Coordinators"  who  had  collateral  responsibility  for  office 
automation  technology  support  in  their  divisions.     While  these 
individuals  were  not  actually  office  automation  "experts",  they 
were  more  knowledgable  about  use  of  the  technology  than  were 
other  employees.     In  particular,  these  individuals  were  the  most 
knowledgeable  about  current  and  future  office  automation  skill 
and  knowledge  requirements  in  the  region.    They  were  also  able 
to  provide  the  best  information  about  office  automation  and 
information  systems  support  workload  that  might  be  appropriately 
reassigned  to  secretarial/clerical  positions,  to  provide 
enhanced  job  opportunities  to  employees. 

Data  collected  on  office  automation  tasks  and  their  related 
knowledge,  skills  and  abilities  were  compiled  into  a  survey 
format  and  distributed  to  all  201  secretarial  and  clerical 
employees  in  the  region.     An  employee  attitude  questionnaire 
was  incorporated  to  assess  employee  feelings  towards 
implementation  of  the  new  office  automation  technology.  In 
addition,  a  set  of  background  questions  were  added  to  the  survey 
that  enabled  analysis  of  differences  among  employee  subgroups 
with  regard  to  training  and  classification  issues.  Usable 
responses  were  received  from  80  employees  (a  40%  return) . 

STUDY  RESULTS 

Key  study  results  were  as  follows: 
KEY  RESULT  1. 

Generally,  there  is  no  grade  impact  on  secretarial  and  clerical 
jobs  resulting  from  implementation  of  new  office  automation 
technology. 

The  primary  use  of  office  automation  technology  by  secretaries 
and  clerical  employees  in  the  agency  was  found  to  be  in  support 
of  performance  of  document  preparation,  document  storage  and 
retrieval  and  administrative  reporting.     These  are  standard 
secretarial  and  clerical  work  responsibilities  that  were  already 
reflected  in  job  descriptions  and  considered  in  job 
classification  at  EPA. 
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The  conclusion  drawn  was  that  having  office  automation 
proficiency  alone  is  no  more  grade  relevant  than  having  typing 
proficiency  in  secretarial  and  clerical  jobs.    To  a  point,  these 
skills  are  required  in  order  to  accomplish  tasks  assigned.  But, 
just  as  clerical  and  secretarial  positions  are  not  graded  purely 
on  the  basis  of  typing  proficiency,  neither  should  the 
possession  of  office  automation  skills  be  viewed  as  grade 
controlling. 


■  KEY  RESULT  2. 

Only  broad  grade  distinctions  needed  to  be  made  in  establishing 
m  office  automation  proficiency  requirements  for  existing  clerical 

I         and  secretarial  jobs  in  the  agency.     Office  automation  task 

performance  and  related  proficiency  levels  were  found  not  to 

—  vary  significantly  by  job  title  or  specific  grade. 

■  Office  automation  tasks  and  their  associated  knowledge,  skill 
and  ability  requirements  were  tentatively  categorized  as 

■  "Basic",  "Intermediate"  or  "Advanced"  based  upon  the  current 
8  frequency  of  task  performance  reported  by  employees.  These 

categorizations  were  then  adjusted  and  finalized  based  upon  the 
B  input  of  the  "Office  Automation  Subject:  Matter  Expert  Group"  and 

■  consideration  of  which  office  automation  knowledge,  skills  and 

•  abilities  were  "required"  (i.e.,  needed  to  perform  common 
required  job  tasks)  vs.   "desirable"   (i.o.,  not  required,  but 
expected  to  enhance  task  performance  if  possessed) . 

Despite  the  findir^  that  there  were  little  or  ro  current  grade 
m         differences  in  office  automation  task  performance  nor  in  office 
I         automation  proficiency  levels,  other  considerations  led  to  the 

decision  that  office  automation  proficiency  requirements  should 

—  be  established  for  existing  jobs  by  three  grade  "bands"  (i.e., 
I          GS-1/3,  GS-4/5  and  GS-6  and  above. 

The  key  consideration  here  was  the  recognition  that  office 

■  automation  use  was  so  new  in  the  agency  that  the  proficiency 
|         distinctions  between  lower  and  higher  grades  that  one  would 

reasonably  expect  to  develop  over  time  had  not  yet  had  time  to 
q  occur.     Therefore,  thought  had  to  be  given  to  how  office 

■  automation  proficiency  could  be  expected  to  grow  over  time  and 
how  this  would  relate  to  secretarial  and  clerical  career  paths. 

I         Our  analysis  led  to  the  following  conclusions.     Region  II  hires 

■  most  of  its  clerical  employees  at  the  GS-1/2/3  levels.     At  these 
grades  (especially  given  current  recruiting  difficulties) ,  no 

■  office  automation  proficiency  could  reasonably  be  expected  a'. 
|  the  time  of  hire.     Once  hired,  however,  the  majority  of  these 

employees  are  expected  to  gain  the  skill  requirements  to 
_         progress  noncompetitively  to  GS-4.     The  transition  from  GS-3  to 
I         GS-4  was,  therefore,  established  as  a  key  point  in  the  career 

•  path  for  the  the  purpose  of  defining  office  automation 
proficiency  requirements  for  clerical  jobs  in  the  region. 

fl         Similarly,  advancement  from  GS-5  to  GS-6  was  identified  as  a 
M         career  transition  point.     Promotion  opportunities  from  GS-5  to 
GS-6  are  fairly  limited  and  only  the  most  skilled  clerical  and 

■  secretarial  employees  move  to  this  level. 
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These  considerations  led  to  the  recommendation  that  the  office 
automation  proficiency  requirements  be  established  for  existing 
jobs  by  grade  "bands"  as  follows: 

Basic  Office  Automation  Proficiency  -  This  was  set  as  the  level 
of  proficiency  that  all  secretarial/clerical  employees  would  be 
expected  to  possess  in  order  to  effectively  perform  the  most 
common  office  automation  tasks.     At  GS-1/2/3  levels,  job 
incumbents  would  need  to  be  able  to  apply  these  KSA's  with 
assistance.     For  promotion  to  GS-4  and  at  the  higher  grade 
levels,  job  incumbents  would  be  expected  to  be  able  to  apply 
these  KSA's  independently. 

Intermediate  Office  Automation  Proficiency  -  This  was  set  as  the 
level  of  proficiency  that  all  secretarial/clerical  employees  at 
GS-4  and  above  would  be  expected  to  possess  in  order  to  more 
effectively  perform  the  most  conupnn  office  automation  tasks  in 
their  jobs.     At  GS-4/5  levels,  job  incumbents  would  need  to  be 
able  to  apply  these  knowledge,  skills  and  abilities  (KSA's)  with 
assistance.     For  promotion  to  GS-6  and  at  the  higher  grade 
levels,  job  incumbents  would  be  expected  to  be  able  to  apply 
these  KSA's  independently. 

Advanced  Office  Automation  Proficiency  Requirements  -  The 
knowledge,  skill  and  ability  requirements  for  office  automation 
tasks  that  were  not  currently  performed  with  great  frequency 
formed  the  basis  for  this  proficiency  category.  These 
infrequently  performed  tasks  were  viewed  as  providing  the 
foundation  for  restructuring  existing  jobs  or  establishing  new 
jobs  at  GS-6  or  above  to  focus  on  office  automation 
implementation  and  information  system  use  in  the  region.  The 
specific  subset  of  advanced  KSA's  required  in  an  office 
automation  support  job  would  depend  on  the  advanced  office 
automation  tasks  specifically  assigned.     In  addition,  general 
office  automation  proficiency  requirements  established  for  all 
support  jobs  at  GS-6  and  above  included  expert  levels  of  the 
Basic  Office  Automation  Proficiencies  and  independent  ability  to 
use  the  Intermediate  KSA's. 


KEY  RESULT  3. 

Findings  were  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  secretarial  and 
clerical  employees  view  implementation  of  new  office  automation 
technology  as  a  positive  opportunity  both  careerwise  and  for  the 
organization. 

Regardless  of  grade,  work  location  or  title,  secretarial  and 
clerical  employee  attitudes  and  feelings  towards  office 
automation  were  found  to  be  generally  very  positive.  Employees 
reported  that  they  believed  that  office  automation  WILL  improve 
their  work  capabilities,   increase  job  challenge,  improve 
productivity  and  quality  within  the  region,  be  enjoyable  tc  work 
with,   improve  communications  within  the  region,  help  service  the 
public,  and  provide  them  with  increased  job  opportunities  both 
inside  and  outside  of  EPA. 


They  also  generally  reported  that  they  believe  that  office 
automation  WILL  NOT  be  stressful,  have  harmful  health  effects, 
prove  to  be  a  mistake,  be  embarrassing,  impede  productivity  or 
be  difficult  to  master.  This  suggests  that  as  long  as  employees 
are  provided  with  the  necessary  training,  equipment  and 
"practice  time",  the  region  can  expect  that  they  will,  for  the 
most  part,  be  self -motivated  to  develop  the  required  levels  of 
proficiency  in  new  technology. 


KEY  RESULT  4. 

While  the  agency's  available  office  automation  training 
curriculum  was  found  to  be  providing  a  sound  basis  for 
acquisition  of  many  of  the  most  commonly  needed  office 
automation  proficiency  requirements,  a  need  for  new  or  revised 
training  at  GS-4  and  above  was  found.     A  need  was  also 
identified  for  supervisors  to  provide  employees  with  ready 
access  to  a  PC  after  training  so  that  they  can  practice  and  hone 
skills  taught. 

The  secretarial  and  clerical  employees  who  responded  to  the 
Office  Automation  Task  and  Skill  survey  provided  data  on  what 
their  current  level  of  mastery  of  76  different  office  automation 
knowledge,  skills  and  abilities.     They  also  reported  where  they 
had  obtained  their  level  of  proficiency.     This  allowed  us  both 
to  determine  where  particular  KSA  deficiencies  might  exist  ond 
whether  existing  training  curriculum  could  be  relied  upon  to 
increase  proficiency  levels  to  required  levels. 

One  additional  piece  of  information  collected  from  employee 
proved  especially  valuable  in  this  analysis.     Survey  respondents 
were  all  asked  to  report  whether  or  not  they  had  a  PC  at  their 
work  station  reserved  primarily  for  their  use.     This  allowed 
analysis  of  the  impact  of  ready  access  to  a  PC  upon  whiuh  to 
practice  skills  taught  in  training. 

A  multiple  step  analysis  was  conducted  to  determine  the  level  of 
office  automation  proficiency  assured  by  course  attendance. 

In  the  1st  step,  average  level  of  possession  of  KSA's  for  all 
employees  was  calculated. 

In  the  2nd  stei,   respondents  were  broken  into  groups  of  those 
who  had  attended  relevant  courses  and  those  who  had  not 
and  the  average  level  of  possession  of  KSA's  were 
calculated  for  each  subgroup. 

In  the  3rd  step,  an  employee's  access  to  a  Personal  Computer 
was  added  to  the  analysis.     The  groups  who  had  attended 
relevant  training  were  further  divided  into  two,  those 
with  a  PC  at  their  workstation  reserved  for  their  use  and 
those  without.     Average  level  of  possession  of  KSA's  was 
calculated  for  each  of  these  subgroups. 

In  the  4th  and  final  step,   the  KSA's  that  at  least  50%  or 
more  of  respondents  who  had  attended  a  particular  training 
course  attributed  to  that  course  were  identified. 
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The  highest  levels  of  basic  office  automation  proficiencies  wore 
most  often  related  to  training  attendance  coupled  with  ready 
access  to  a  PC  upon  wnich  to  practice.    While  this  was  not  a 
surprising  finding  in  light  of  what  we  as  personnel 
professionals  know  about  good  training  practice,  this  finding 
was  probably  the  one.  with  the  greatest  immediate  practical  value 
to  EPA  Region  II.     While  only  about  30%  of  survey  respondents 
had  access  to  a  PC  at  their  work  station  <*t  the  time  of  this 
study,  at  least  75%  of  them  had  already  attended  some  form  of 
office  automation  training.     At  a  cost  estinated  by  the  agency 
at  $100  per  training  day  (and  not  including  employee  salary 
costs  for  time  spent  in  training) ,  this  minimally  suggests  that 
about  $9,000  of  training  expense,   if  not  wasted  has,  at  least, 
been  ineffectively  spent. 

A  general  weakness  in  proficiency  levels  with  regard  to 
knowledge  of  different  printer  capabilities,  Local  Area  Network 
(LAN)   functionality,  communications  software  and  hardware 
configuration,  and  electronic  mail  system  (EMAIL)  use  were  noted 
for  employees  at  all  grades. 

In  addition,  intermediate  KSA  training  needs  not  met  by  the 
existing  training  curriculum  included: 

-  Knowledge  of  PC  care  and  security  policy  and  skill  in  use  of 

basic  PC/DOS  commands  and  procedures 

-  Skill  in  using  "intermediate"  functions  of  WordPerfect  (e.g., 

document  conversion,  line  drawing,  printing  mailing  labels, 
printing  documents  horizontally,  etc.) 

-  Knowledge  of  PC  database  recordkeeping  applications,  and  skill 

in  report  retrieval  and  record  updating  from  such  systems 

Final  office  automation  training  revision  and  development 
recommendations  included: 

-  Development  of  two  new  formal  training  courses  (PC  and  PC/ DOS 

Basics  and  Intermediate  WordPerfect) . 

-  Minor  revision  of  the  existing  WordPerfect  training. 

-  Establishment  of  systematic  on  the  job  training  and/or 

informal  briefings  in  certai.i  areas  (e.g.,   LAN,  EMAIL, 
printer  capabilities,  etc.) 

-  Targeted  work  assignments  for  GS-4/5  level  employees  to  help 

insure  that  required  levels  of  proficiency  are  developed  for 
advancement  to  GS-6. 

-  Refresher  training  in  WordPerfect  for  employees  who  attended 

training  prematurely,  before  they  actually  had  access  to  a 
Personal  Computer 
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KEY  RESULT  5. 

Study  results  clearly  showed  that  the  implementation  of  office 
automation  technology  in  this  agency  can  provide  opportunities 
for  job  and  career  enhancement  through  the  assignment  of  new 
workload  to  jobs.     Each  division  of  EPA  Region  II  now  has  or 
will  have  a  need  for  additional  office  automation  support, 
although  the  specific  type  and  degree  of  this  varies.  The 
workload  of  concern  will  be  greatest  in  the  larger  divisions, 
especially  where  the  designated  PC  Coordinator  is  already  unable 
to  devote  sufficient  time  to  accomplishment  of  his  or  her 
collateral  assignment. 

The  study  generated  a  list  of  specific  job  activities  involving 
office  automation  technology  implementation  and  information 
system  use  that  could  be  possible  task  components  of  new  job 
structures.     This  was  based  upon  the  aspect  cf  management  and 
"office  automation  subject  matter  expert"  interviews  that 
focused  on  the  question,  "What  work  is  currently  not  being 
performed  or  is  being  performed  by  professionals  that  could  be 
used  to  create  new  office  automation  support  positions?" 

The  specific  type  of  office  automation  support  work  needed 
depends  both  upon  the  size  and  the  particular  work  of  each 
organization.     Some  offices'  greatest  need  is  for  increased 
administrative  support  in  the  implementation  and  use  of 
administrative  office  automation  systems.     Others  have  a  greater 
need  for  increased  attention  to  the  adaptation  and  use  of 
information  systems  to  support  specific  technical  program 
activities.     Still  others  have  need  for  increased  support  in 
both  areas.     For  this  reason,   a  support  structure  that  provides 
management  with  the  flexibility  to  act  on  the  particular  office 
needs  was  recommended. 

Several  different  options  for  assignment  and  staffing  of  new 
office  automation  work  functions  were  provided  to  management. 
These  included: 

-  An  on-the-job  training  approach  wherein  a  relatively  simple 

and  light  office  automation  workload  would  be  assigned  to 
existing  employee?  on  a  rotating  basis  in  order  to  both  get. 
the  necessary  uork  done  and  to  provide  equal  opportunity  to 
employees  to  gain  new  proficiencies. 

-  A  restructuring  of  existing  jobs  to  include  assignment  of  new 

job  functions  on  a  more  permanent  basis  to  qualified 
employees  in  cases  where  the  office  automation  support 
workload  is  more  complex  and  greater  continuity  in  task 
performance  is  needed. 

-  Creating  and  competitively  filling  new  full  time  office 

automation  support  jobs  with  advancement  potential  in  cases 
where  the  new  support  workload  requires  full  time  attention 
and  is  expected  to  increase  in  complexity  over  time. 

-  A  combination  of  more  than  one  of  the  above  approaches. 
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Guidelines  for  establishing  office  automation  career  path  jobs 
were  included  in  the  final  report  study.     Two  possible  job 
titles  were  suggested:    Office  Technology  Assistant  GS-303-6/7 
and  Environmental  Protection  Assistant  GS-029-6/7.     The  GS-303 
series  was  felt  to  be  appropriate  for  jobs  involving  a  variety 
of  administrative  duties  in  support  of  office  iatomation 
technology  implementation  and  use.     The  GS-029  series  was  felt 
to  be  more  appropriate  for  those  jobs  involving  performance  of  a 
variety  of  duties  in  support  of  EPA  technical  program 
activities,  where  most  involve  use  of  information  systems. 

Differences  in  career  development  opportunities  provided  by 
these  two  types  of  jobs  were  noted.     The  jobs  classified  in  the 
GS-029  series  could  provide  a  "bridge"  to  more  technical 
positions  in  the  agency  because  specific  technical  knowledge 
should  be  gained  in  these  jobs.     Those  jobs  classified  in  the 
GS-303  series  should,  on  the  other  hand,  provide  higher  level 
administrative  skills  to  incumbents  and  can  be  viewed  as 
specialized  extensions  of  the  existing  career  path  for 
secretarial  and  clerical  employees  in  the  agency.     Both  types  of 
jobs  might  also  provide  career  development  opportunities  leading 
to  qualification  for  technical  assignments  in  the  region's 
information  systems  branch,  as  well. 

The  final  recommendation  in  this  part  of  the  study  was  that 
management  engage  in  analysis  of  their  specific  needs  for 
additional  automation  support,  consider  available  options,  and 
then  formulate  specific  action  plans  for  assignment  and  staffing 
of  new  office  automation  work  functions  within  each  division. 


BEYOND  THE  STUDY 

A  follow  up  interview  was  held  with  EPA  management,  6  months 
after  study  completion.     Status  of  implementation  of  study 
recommendations  at  that  t.  int  was  found  to  be  as  follows: 

-  The  process  of  supervisory  review  of  office  automation 

proficiency  levels  prior  to  noncompetitive  promotion  actions 
for  clerical/secretarial  job  incumbents  has  been  successfully 
implemented. 

-  a  few  existing  jobs  have  been  restructured  to  add  additional 

office  automation  support  workload  and,   in  some  cases,  this 
has  resulted  in  position  upgrades. 

-  The  first  new  office  automation  support  career  path  position 

is  now  being  established,  using  the  Office  Technology 
Assistant  GS-303  title. 

-  Training  has  been  revamped  much  as  recommended.     Completion  of 

the  agency's  PC  lab  and  training  facility  has  facilitated 
their  ability  to  offer  additional  office  automation  training. 
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-  The  study  effectively  drew  attention  to  the  inefficiency  of 

sending  employees  to  training  without  providing  access  to  a 
personal  computer  on  which  to  practice  skills  taught. 
However,  no  formal  monitoring  of  this  has  been  implemented. 

-  While  an  attempt  was  made  to  coordinate  action  planning  across 

the  region  for  the  assignment  and  staffing  of  new  office 
automation  functions,  S  "ior  Management  did  not  follow  up  on 
this.     Implementation  has,  therefore,  been  individual  to 
branches  and  not  very  systematic. 
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f i ■  xm- uii. ua  a  i  omput er-bascd  typing  test   fR.D.  urai^)  uas  romparcd 
:  u  peiformauee  i  >u  a  traditional   typing  test    ladmiii  1st  er»ad  on  an 
ei  f  ■  c  t  n.n  ic  r  ypi-iiri  t  i.t  .» .     The  study  examined  t  b«  •  e::teut.  that  previous 
f  >"p i nNpf'i  ieure  .1 1 id  specific  machine  experience  would  influence 
per  Lajiii  nice  '.mi  each  machine.     Ti/s!   i  <M  <■:.;<   ro.l  i.ab  i  I  i  c>   f  igui  es  were 
established  on  each  much  i  lie- ,  bpiivaleu:  scores  were  established  fm 
tests  on  each  iii.(iJuiuo.     Othe;   factors  related  to  pai  r  u  ipatits' 
perceptions  of  i'm^1.  ilaiity  uf    inst  ; net  inns •  and  fteuoral  loiumouts 
wo  re  a  ls«  j  .  ma  1  v  . t  - « 1 . 

Tn  i  f-rrnt  hisfoiA.   techno  hw  i  oil  advance*,  haw  drama  r  i  call  \  changed 
equipment  available  tm  piodiM-int*  typed  «.opy.     fypists  may  use  a  vai  iety  oj 
t  yp  in;:  i us t  j  union  f  ■> .    in*.  I ud  iu>;  eoi.iput  e rs  and  e  !  eet ron i r  r  v pewr i  t  e  i s «     I- ea r  u res 
u.\'"»  i  i -ib  i  i1  mi  machines  can  affect    l  ho  traditional  methods  used  for  typing. 
Ivpists  whu  lia\o  berome  accustomed  to  typing-  -.in  a  computer  ran  make  instant, 
uan-de  t  «\  r  able  i;«>i  rert  ions  for  crrurs,     They  may  bo  able  in  produce  hij'h  qualits 
f  inal  products  in  a  timely  manner  ulnm  usinjj  a  word  prui  essin^  package,  bui  he 
unable  ru  pass  a  uaditiunol  typing  tosi  when  no  conaM  iuii^i  are  allowed. 

Technology  has  also  influenced  the  selection  processes  used  to  assess 
typing  ski.ll-*..     In  pa;-*t  ieular .  PC  p'Of.iams  I'm   assess  Lii^  typing  skills  are 
available  from  numerous  venders.     PC-based  ski  lis  assessment    programs  c."> ;  1" - ■  i 
potential  advantage*  such  as  greater  standni dilation,   hcttei   ivntrol  of  timinj.. 
and  automated  counts  Lor  eharai  tot"  piodint  ion  and  tm   emu's;.     A  (>piug  Lost 
administered  on  a  Personal  Computer  also  increases  larc  validity  for  jobs  wh  i  *  li 
i  nvo  lve  eomput  e  i   us.i^c  . 

U'h  i  le  s  i  Kn  i  f  i  oint   advaiita^.os  do  exisr,  pureui  i -U   probii/uis  .isso<  iated  uith 
I'C-basod  typing  tests  sh«.»uld  not  be  iKUorpd.     Typing  rests  wa\  use  ditfciaait 
approa-.  hrs  fur  caleulat  iut,1  error  and  text   production  «    ..aits,   se   it  may  hr 
d;ffi*  ult   (o  nipi.tii1  s-  Dieri  ;n  ru\s  methcub*.     In  part     ulai  •   rbi..-.  problem  can 
arise  when  lii^io  is  an  existing  Vxords-pc-  r- :u  i  nu  t  e  standard  l-u*  srurinj'.  typing 
'.p«.M  d  and  a-'i  ui a-.'\    in  a  tr.idifioiiil  t»'sf. 

The  s'udy  uas   niifiat«;d  uhi  ie  tosMrr*.  1oj   an  Of  f        r ou:pnt  «•  i  npcta!«u 
i  ia^s  i  I  ieat  ion  .      In  this  ease,   candidal*  s  aic  reijuired  (•>    .onions  t  i  a  t  e  a    HI  \vj.m 
net    typing  speed  in  order  r<>  quality  ;or  rhe  c  lass  i  t  i  i  .it  i  on .     l)ue  r<i  limited 
r  >  p  i  uk   i  HM  Mime  ut  s  a  \  a  i  i  ab  1  e  fur  t  es  i  in;;  pm  pt  »ses  ,  eand  i  d  t  e  s  in  picA'  i  mis 
administrations  were  nested  on  electric  or  elei  tronii  typeuritets, 

A  Vs  i  tli  •  i  ant.f1  o  t    l  y  p  iur.  t  *  •  a  s  and  loi  in,  \  t  s  I  iavo  \\a  -  n  used  r  i  \  assess  jab 
M-lated  typing  skills.     Administration  methods  si  ui  ini;  h.omula.s,   (r*eatiman  <>t 
errms,    sillier  material,   formats  i>\   rests,    time  alb»ued.   au»l  e«ju  i  pmep!   used  ran 
all   alieit   eompaiisjjns  ot  rypin;-.  tt-st   semes.     l"s(    humats  may   iu\rl\e  r.uair.hi 
te\t    t>pinp..   numejje  t\piri^  or  an  a  1  pha/ uume  i  i  e  c.  unb  mat  i  on  .      Ie.;t:.  ma\    tone-  on 
spi-eifir  skills   in  tabulation,   pinul    teadin^..   iomt»le(ii:u  uf    forms,  ml    l.uuui  oi 
tli"   final  dorumi'iits.     Man>   typinp,  tesrs  use  t\pcil  cop\  as  soui«e  matriial. 


however,  handwr  j  t 1  on  »  opy  01  aud  lotapes  mav  also  b<    us«'-d  (WYsi,19o*i;  MAl'Ai, 
1CJC)0).     Tests  can  involve  a  series  ot  projects  that  must  ho  romp  1  (-in.!  in  a  *;Jwu 
period  of;  time,  or  time  required  tor  complet  ion  can  Ik-  oik-        iup  lartor.  A 
MAP  AC  .survey  ot  clerical  resting  practices  received  responses  from  7u  aK^in  ics 
and  companies  throughout  the  nat  ion,     Results  indicated  that   '"1  respondents  test 
typing  skil  ls  by  reipiiriut*  typists  to  copy  typed  source  material.   r>2  respondents 
use  a  straight   ropy  loimat,  and  while  I.'   use  PC  teimiuals  Ka    testing,  f>7  use 
electric  typewriters  (MAPAC.   1990).      Straight  copy  Jorums  allow  speed  anil 
accuracy  to  be  measured  quant  i  tat  i  vely  with  relative  efficiency. 

West.  (19^9)  has  compiled  extensive  material  on  typinp,  let-lmiqnps  used  fui 
teaching  tvpinj;  skills  and  lot   test  inf..     Ho  stion^ly  i  eenimiieiids  ^Lvinr.  separate 
scores  for  speed  and  tor  accuracy  skills,     He  states  that    "there  has  been  a 
uniform  finding  ...  of  an  essentially  ;',eru  relat  iuusdu  p  between  stinking  speed 
and  stroking  accuracy.     Typists  at  all   levels  of  speed  .ire  found  at  all  levels 
ot  a»  eutarv"  (West,   l'K?9  p.2'38),     Using  tin's  jaiaie£>,  a  final  compos  j  t  o  m'uh- 
ran  be  ftivon  while  renuiriny  a  minimum  .score  lor  spo*»d  and  allow  int.'.  a  maximum 
number  of  "rrors  for  each  level  of  speed,     A  s«  »m  iiu-,  chai  i   ■.an  be  used 
the  maximum  number  of  erroi.s  allowed  for  each  Level  of  t-ross  winds  pej  minute 
speed.     foi  example,  a  mat^iu  readiup.  mi;:ht  show  that        wuis^   pei  minute  had 
been  typed  in  17  lines  el   typinu.     I'his  would  be  a  passing  sc;»re  if  8  ot  -ewer 
eii  nrs  had  h*»on  made . 

Another  common  practice  in  the  treatment   of  erwrs        in  multiply  total 
errors,  or  errois  per  minute,  |.,\  a  pie-determined  facuu,     1  ii :  b  cijih   fiy.uie  i  \. 
subtracted  from  the  speed  measure  of  gross  words  pei  miaut>-  m  >-r  ier  to  d-a  ^ 
final  soor*"  .     "the  error  facto;   used  generally  depends  on  t  lit   i  ust  ni  time 
required  rn  fix  the  etror.     I  ho  ■  omputer  izoii  typiu;;.  test  u:>*"m1  In  ihi-.  stray 
recommended  an  error  factor  ot  3  for  each  error  pi ■  j   minute,     Ihi*  tact.su  v»as 
based  on  the  assup'^tion  that  an  average  error  could  be  cyr rected  in  die  ..unount 
of  time  that    it  would  take  a  typist  to  type  3  words  (k.Is   (laif/,,   198^';.  Ofhei 
traditional   typing,  tests,  such  as  the  traditional  tost   in  this  htud>,  multiply 
oi  per  minute  by  10.     niroi>.  made  on  machines  that  da  not   ha\  e  on  a  err  i  in; 

tap-...  .lit  ies  wmiJd  i  est   suhstant  iai  1>  more  time  -u  •  m  re-i  .     \  me  *  i  •  ■  moderate 

ei'rui    Tailf)|"   ;;f    |i    ib-  used   I  »\    vl'hei    ar.eucie*.    (Altai.  ]9s"). 

Previous  stueiev,  have  found  that  skilled  rypjsts  dote«  !    ihi.nt  hall   oi  their 
eirors  immed  i  at  c  j  y  (Cooper.   1C*M).     Must   traditional  I  y  p  i  ri  •*  tests  do  n.a  aLlow 
corrections  to  be  made  auriny  the  resting  process,     Hova»;rr.   r .  e«  iuiol  i     t.  aj 
changes   in  typing  instruments  have  Iruue.ht  about   i  .imput  m  s  .nir  v.u  iuu:» 
electronic    t  ypin*  r  i  rot's  that  can  piodm.e  perfect.   f»;rni  lii;al   pi  •  uiurt  \i  t\f\\ 
rsrois  uvu'  oa  i  e(  t  ed  during  woiU.     fiie  com|>utrt  i  ::•  m  I  rypiny  rr-st   u:-ed  iii  (hi1- 
srnd>  assun.  s  that  Oijuipmopt   used  on  the  j  •  ih  wiiL  alb-w  nmi-det  ei  table  etnu 
:  oo  ei  t  ion:-. .     In  t:!..-.  t»jst.    immediate  l.-ai-ksp  tee       i  nvf  imi:.  aie  allowi'd, 

The  use  of  rumputrrs  tor  te^tine,  eomout  or-basi-d  typiu;1.  pj.-iMnns  has  ■■  t  n-tn, 
i.he  validity.     compnt  ci  i  ^ed  te^tiin;'  ot  ufhci   typiu;1,  po-.it  ions  mav  i\\  i  ^ 
lom.erns.     Spi-i  ilic  .stiuiies  that   rompait    t. impute!   ivpin;    t«">t.  t  t  a:l  i  t  j  n\-  »1 

f  >  I  ■  i  1 1  •    le-^ts  Vi*ne  not    lound   in  the    tiua  iture  ul    Hip    tie  Id,   h.i\o-\eii    i  namtn' 
td  studies  havi1  eoiuj>ait'd  computerized  rests  t. o  jiapei    aid  p'en-  i     t»w\i  -,.  ul.^:-n. 
Ma\nes.  slavson  and  f!f>  (1()8V))  conipaied  test    tesults  ho    rhn«'  diffeieut  te-.tin:*. 
formats:     a  pai^ei   and  pen«i)   list,  a  loinputer  admin  ist  .-i  r-ii  i«st.   and  ■< 
ftimpMt  eri        adaptive  test  ,      I  hese  formal^  wen.-  adm  i  in  s' ei  •  d  to   \rAi  I  In  1 1'.  e.iade 
•a  udi-nt     and  sixth  j'.iaili"-  siuiitM'its.     \u  s  i  j-.u  i  f  i  ■  aia    d  j  1  1  »a  •  lU'-s  wen*   hund  in 

I  i  •  ^  t     i      u  its    in   Till  s    ^t  ud>  . 

nthcM*  siudjtvs  hove*  eXamiiiefl  ilii    i.'^iu1  ot   i  ■•input  >'i   anxi«t>   that   stiuif  »  -  -  -  >  p  1  ■  ■ 

it-port    wle'ii    .*e(|un«*d    lo   u-.«l   a    eompUtej     in    .i    tf.l  in;        iUi.il  ,on.      Want,    llmipi-i  an-! 
liannaf  in  il,)HfJ)   iaiidoml\   assijui-'d  "in  st  nlent      t»i  lal.e  eiih.j   a  1. 1  niipu  t  im  i  ;#i-d  n-:-a 
.):    .i  papej    and   |.<MM'i  I    test.     Wh  i  I  r   tli(S«'  Vv.e,   ;in      l  :*i .  i  i  i  ■  an  l    f  j  f  f '  - 1 '  i ;«  « '   in  !  •  si 
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jit-i  f  ui  imiiie  o .  a  s  i  v.i  i  i  f  if. mi  1  >  higher  levei  oj   an:;ie!*  u.e.  imported  hv  student, 
who  were  assigned  iu  t  h« •  i-umpui  or  lest  .     In  this  > ase  sevent  :• -J  iw  poi  cont  te.It 
tho  eomputei  test  was  harder  than  the  pipei  and  f^ir.  i!  i»st. 

HorkiuMM    (I'jftV;  studied  how  typinp  ability,  amunv,  othei    lat.tors.  wui^iri 
eorrelate  with  iiimpurfi   anxiety.     T 1 1  *    -aud\   wa^  r..ii.iii(  t  rd  in  a  n.-i  I  ui  a 1  i  si  i  i 
si.-i  i usin;;.  suhjoiis  ]  i  om  a  business  envi  inuiuf  at  .     In  ihis  study,  typing 
.  ili  i  1  i :  >  eorrelated  positively  with  ^   .nputei   ;  u  i:*.  i  f  ■  t  >  onL\   j'mi  older  mules  with 
limited  t\piue,  ability.     This  su&^ests  ih.it   eomputei-  au'\iet>  nofd  iu.it  ix* 
i  uii-i  idere  d  .i  si  .--.ii  i  f  if.  mt   faetor  when  u<dnj-\  i -output  ei  s  to  -i^  typing  skills, 

I'.mnpurerixni  typing  tests  have  been  adopted  h>  a  number       iniupanics  and 
.i^.oui' i  os :  others  ;ue  in  the  process  of  dove  loping   >i  pui «  has  i  u\\  •  'output  «i  i  ,*ed 
tvpinv.  tests.     The  ft .  I),  Crnij-,  brochure*'  lists  n\»'r  v)0  i  mm  pun  ie:->  and  aj.eiu  ies  that 
lin\"***  used  the  speed  ami  Acfunwy  Typing  Test   des»- i  ib«-:l  in  this  study.  Some 
M^|t\:t.  ion  planners  implement  vmnpuror i^ed  tests  in  t ead>  -mad.*  form,  others  make 
i  ev  i  s  i  on-;  t<    fsistim1.  soil  wart-  packajv/.s .   and  soiue  Uavi    *fe.  it!   softuai^  pafl.a;  e s 
ili-s  i  #nod  in!"  t  he  i  i"  unique  resting  piof-j  aiii . 

Ih    •  study  i*a^  i-iuiduct  od  to  compare  a  r«  .id>  -m-nli    p..u  ka^.e  to  the  (audit  i<ua! 
t\pinr*  t.»*st  used  fni       1  ot;  t  ion  in  a  L  :u  ;e  ^*  boo]  distriet    in  southern 
California.     Pu-    to  i  est  r i ct  ions  in  I'^soinc  s  and  o-a  ab]  ;  shod  *  lussi f  i cat  ion 
r»*qw i  t  emont  s ■   the  1  i  Uel  ihood  oi  a  eomplete  eonvetsjon  :o  t  he  i.  ainpurof  typing 
test  proj-.i am  is  iow.     However,  potent  iai  dn^s  exist   t->  imp  1  •"■mr'ii u  th«*  i.uinpntri 
i  >  piii}-1.  trsi  ii\  addition  to  the  traditional  tvpin^  t»-sf  .     Thi.Tft  ore «  the 
de t  t'liuinat  nm  «»i   equivalent   m.-otos  o\\  rho  run  test   types  ■„  e    a  |e» 'imary  f*)eur.  jn 
this  st  ud\  . 

IU  S  I  f  jA 

The    tUo    t.e.SLS    ('ullipateil    ill    tlliS    Study    .'U'i1    bofii    opi-ed     iud  a»iUl.':i> 

t»-.^t^  vdiirh  reipiire  part  if  ipaiit  s  tu  copy  trcin  t>pM.titieu  t»\t.     rh*-  onl>  uuijui 
adjustnieut   that  Was  m.ido  to  thf-  fOniputei    l.>.isod  (esf   he?"ie  f  lu-  study  w..i.s   r.  i  j 
li'i!/'.th»»ii  the  piaetife  rime  1 1  oiu  2  minutes  tc  7  luiuuto--.     !Ins  was  dune  tu 
maintain  eons  isteuf  y  with  praet  ife  time  alluw».-ii  t  •  *  i "  Mih  traditional   'ypini-.  ?e>t. 
lable    I    -ui;u;i  a  i  i  >  t*s   <+"V\r   f-  i  in  i  ]  A  I  i  t  i  es  and   di  f  f  i-p  ar  e*.  Inti-i.-eii   ra«",t-   (\vn  t^sls. 
Ih»    iiiiu  iu.)  i  n  ii  i  {  1.  e  reuf  e-»  heivweii  the  lu^  :t-.t^  i.oi':: 

I.        i  ill  ill  e  d  i  a  i  i  *  i ,'  m  i  i  e  i "  r  i  *  ii  i  **•  V    r  c    atJuweil         th=-  •  ■  nu]  1  ^  •  •  i    1  e^i    but    nnt.  mi 

!  h»    i  i  ad  i  l  i* mm  J  rest 
j.       the  ifiiiputei    test   had  \\  rap-at  nun*  I  uiai;;in^  si.  rh.,f   pat  t  i«  ipaut:^  di»j 

-  it  >  1    Ut-ed   {'»■   pioss    (he    ie  t  u  1  U  /  ei  j  t  e  i  ,    i  hi-   !  i  .  id  I  t  i «  mi  ]    t  i  si  reipund 

i'Vii'I     J  i  l;e    lo\     !  Ill'-    {  Vp  i  u;» 
'  .         t  he    » •  I  i  i  >  1'    laftiM's   ll'-r  1    in   si'i)!'!il[:  Ui'lc  M'lit 
'4.       te-;i    u^ed  v^.is  diti^iout    fur  e.-n.  h  m.u  lun>s 

Pa  i  t  i  i  i  pant  s  we  i  i»  a^kt-d  1 1  >  fill   out     :  ipie  .  t  i  am -,a  i  :  •  *  fat  i  i  re ■  •  i  i  f  « -  ak  p«  Mid 
inu.-iiil   i  hi-  i-nd  ot   e.e  li  - .  1 1 1 1  i  >*  admin  ist  •  a!  imi .      tiivs''   ietfi    to  .\t.[;i;id  i  n  .\  r«i  a 
:  is»;iii  II'-'  id     i  n  I  *U  mat  i »  Ml   valued   t  i  i  -Hi   tho  uUt    f  i ;  :t!iia  i  .  t  .      Pais    i  i  e- 1  i  uiufi  1 1    Via*,  i-.t-d 
in  obtain   i  n  t  oi  mat  bai  rilaliu;1  to  r  he  t  -  *-- 1  *  ■  1 1 1    f>t    fyeiu.  i>     k*  a  « »uud    aid  inaibiu" 
e\pi-r  i  en  r-  nf    pa  i  :  it  i  |  ant  •> . 

R.i       I   oil    the   iiaik'aouud    r»'\'iev.    a{     1  i  (  1*1  a  t  ui    .    Me    K.I;.    «iai*    l.U«'hut'e  ai.l 
«|:it  si  urns    i\l  i  sed    |)\    the  re. sea  I  i  1 H*  l  >  ,    L  h«  *    ltd  h^  ill;;  h\  p« » t  h«'si  *s   \%  ■  ■  i  e    t  f  s  t  ^d   t!u  i  l  if 
!  hi-    st  udy  . 

].      HI      Ule-n    illlllli'd  i  at  e    n'-ll'ivl  inlh   at«-    .^i^^\^t■l^    lx.pi-.(   .   uiil    illake  about 

ha  1  f   a>.  ma  u\   « ■  i  i  ■■  a  -»  on   i  h>  -  ■  oilipiO  «•  i    \  <  it    as  t  h-  >   in  the  •  <u  lie- 
I  r  -  if  I  i  t  i  >  ma  ]    u  .  t  . 

I1J      I  f  s  t    i  r     f  i")  t.   i  e  1  i  ah  i  i  i  I  i  i  "s      i  1  1  lli-1  !ii::!ir|    | « « \    r  lie  i  •  'input  n  - 

i ).i sed    lest  . 

IM      I  here  w  i  1  I    lie   s  i ;  ,n  i  I  t  ■■  ai  I  \    d  i  1  i  e  n  *ir  e- .    in   s,  \w  t  \a-tMi   :  a  i  >ups 

a ; '  e*  1 1  d  i  n .  ■,  in   r  to*  1 1    ia  i  v  oias  ■  *a-«  - 1  i »  n-  » ■  u  i  t  i  i   t    \  w\\\  it  -  •  i  .  and 
i  .unpin  »':  -». 
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TABLE  I 


COMPARISONS  BETWEEN  TRADITIONAL  VS.   CRAIG  PC-BASED  TYPING  TEST 


(Fact  or ) 

1 1  adi  t  icmal 

(Gra  ip.)  PC-Based 

7-m  invito  pract  ice 
j~minute  test 

Yes 

Yes 

Gross  wpm= 
charac  t  ers  t  yped  /  5 

Yes 

Yes 

E  r  ro  t*  s  /  m  i  nu  t  o  ( KPM )  = 
total  errors/ 5 

Yes 

Yes 

Kit «'m"  term 

KPM  x  10 

Ei'M  n  :■. 

Net  words/minut  o= 
gross  wpm  -  error  term 

Yes 

Yes 

Admin is r  rat  ion 

Or  a ]   inst  ruct  ions 
2;i von  by  proctor 

lust  ruct  ious  tin  screen 
reviewed  oralis-  by 
proctor 

Scoring 

Hand  scored 

Computer  scoi ed 
immcdiateiy  after  test 

Timer 

Test  t  imed  by 
pi oct  o v  with  a 
wind-up  timer /bo  11 

Comput er  s  r ar  ted  t  imo 
when  lypiM  started 
typing  -  shut  otf 
automat ica 1  ly 

Text 

Type  I  ine  for  1 i  ne . 
Must  hit  return  key 
at  >>nd  of  each  line 
No  uai  ning  bei  1  for 
1  hu   end.     Tab  for 
paragraphs . 

Enter  hey  (  let uru ) 
Hon - f  u n  c  t  i  u na 1  f  o  r  test. 
Automat  it:  wrap-ai uund 
for  line  ends.     No  tabs 
or  paragraphs ,  Lines 
enrls  of  text  did  not 
match  Lino  i-nds  ol  screen 
ima^.e . 

Avi'tnj'o  wm  lI  1  oiih't  h 

0.0 

I'.'uI  l'tH't  Lulls 

No  cur  root,  ions  . 

'jiirrocl  inns  allowed  i)\ 
immediate  backspace  onl>  . 

Ace  uiaey  moasui  n 

Pari   of  net  score 

Expr^'SSfd  as  a  separate 
pen  •nit.  if-/*  =  not  wpm/ 
j'.in.s^  wpm  N  100. 

Kipi  i  pmoni  us«'d 

Panason i ■ •  K 1  ih  t  run 1 1 
t  vpewi  i  tors  -  iin 
co i  j  ci  t  t  iitf  t  ape  . 

T  KM  PCs  wi t  h  enhatn  od 
ki^vbu.i  1 1 Is 
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■  La  each  data-rnllcrt  tug  session,  ho  11   the  participants  were  randomly 

■  assigned  in  take  the  computet  test   lirsi.     The  remain  int.1,  halt  look  t  he 
tradit  ional  test  fhst,     This  test  order  was  used  as  the  treatment  effect  fur 

m  the  study  design.     Spec  i  tic  information  it-warding  study  ndmiuist  rat  imi  is 

■  covered  in  the  to! Lowing  section.     Data  were  analyzed  using  the  Statistical 
Package  for  bocial  Sciences  -  P'J  Version  (SPSS/PC)  (Nuru^is.  1988). 

I  METHOD 

The  sample  for  this  study  consisted  of  volunteer  part iripants  who  be*  ame 

■  involved  as  a  result  of  several  recruitment  strategies  intended  to  i educe  the 
|              restriction  ot  range,     In  all  rasos,  the  emphasis  was  to  recruit  a  variety  of 

people  with  different  typing  abiliti:s  and  backgrounds.     Some  participants 
mm  became  involved  as  a  result  ot  bulletins  and  specific  contacts  through  School 

■  District  offices  located  In  the  vicinity  of  the  Personne?  Selection  Biauch. 
Other  participants  responded  to  an  advertisement  placed  in  a  district-wide 
newsletter.     Targeted  recruitment  was  also  used  to  encouiage  the  participation 

■  of  office  Computer  Operators ,  Word  Processing  Operators,  and  students  who  work 

■  with  electronic  typewriters  in  a  typing  class.     A  total  of  178  people  generated 
usable  results  for  this  study. 

■  Two  participants  began  the  study  exercises  but  dropped  <">ui  before 

|  completing  them.     One  had  been  "volunteered"  by  a  supoivisor  and  ret used  t<> 

actively  participate  in  the  typing  exercises.     The  other  was  interested  in  one 

_  trial  on  the  coniputei    typing  test  but  did  not   follow  through  with  the  other 

I  exercises.     All  participants  were  told  that,  their  scores  would  be  confidential 

™  and  would  nor  adversely  affect  their  current  job. 

Up  to  8  participants  were  scheduled  for  each  stud}  session.     An  entire 

B  session  required  no  more  than  one  and  one  half  hours  to  admin i st ei .     The  study 

I  was  conducted  in  the  same  room  that   is  used  to  administer  actual  traditional 

typing  tests  for  the  school  district.     Electronic  Panasonic  typewriters  used  hn 

m  testing  were  used  as  the  typewriters  in  the  study;  IBM  PCs  were  used  to 

■  administer  the  computerised  typing  test. 

Participants  were  able  to  choose  chaits  of  appropriate  height  as  they 
_  entered  the  room  and  found  typing  stations,     (nice  pat  t  u  i  pant     were  seated  at 

■  typing  stations,  a  brief   introduction  was  given.     Typing  materials  were 

■  distributed  and  the  instructions  for  the  traditional  typing  test  were  announced 
#o  all  participants.     Then  a  coin  was  tossed  as  a  means  of  randomly  assigning 

I  half  the  group  to  computer  stations.     On  screen  instructions  Inr  sign-on  and  the 

■  computer  test    instructions  were  reviewed  orally  as  people   U  the  computer 
stations  followed  along.     Participants  were  encouraged  to  ask  'giestions  it   t  hes 

m  didn't  understand  inst ruct tons  or  had  difficulty  with  functions  on  either 

B  machine. 

A.i  1  part  i  ci  pant  s  beginning  at    the  computer  wore  instructed  to  start  typing 
_  after  they  had  read  through  the   instructions  and  felt   i  ead\  .     The  timer  lot  the 

I  traditional  typing  test  was  not   set  until  all  computer  testers  had  started  their 

*  autcnn.it  ically-f  imed  administration. 

Participants  were  asked  to  switch  machines  after  the  practice  test  and 

■  actual  test  on  t  he  first  machine  (i.e..   people  who  had  been  tested  mi  the 

■  computer  initially  moved  to  their  typewriter  stations).     Hits  al  tenia  tine, 
between  machines  was  dene  to  avoid  an  extended  practice  effect  on  individual 

m  maeh  ines . 

■  On  the  second  machine,   participants  also  took  a  practice  test  and  actual 
test.     After  a  brief  break*   participants  returned  t«>  their  original  machines  toi 

_  a  letest.     The  tjuesi  i  onna  i  re  was  completed  dut  ing.  a  se*  uud  break  poi  iod  before1 

I  the  final   ret  est.     Append i\  A  indicates  the  times  allowed  fur  t-ni  h  test  patt. 
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The  tradi  t. iona  1  typing  tests  were  scored  by  hand.     In  contrast  to  many 
selection  typing  tests,  t  lie  scores  were  calculator!  even  Vvhr-n  negative  figure-, 
resulted.     Scores  plotted  into  a  positive  corrol at  ion  that   will  be  desct ibed 
below. 

RESULTS 

As  expected,  there  wore  significantly  fewer  errois  made  on  the  computer 
test.     A  dependent  l -test  of  accuracy  expressed  as  a  percent  ar.c  (net  wpm  score/ 
gross  wpm  x  100)  indicated  that  the  mean  for  the  traditional  typing  test  was 
41.8%    accuracy  rate  while  the  computer  test  accuracy  rate  was  91.2%  (t  (174)  = 
-lr>.77,  p<.01). 

Lowest  total  error  scores  for  each  oi  the  two  computer  trials  and  two 
traditional  trials  were  compared  using  a  dependent  £-test.     The  mean  total 
errors  on  the  traditional  test,  with  no  corrections  allowed,  was  11.90,  while 
the  mean  total  errors  on  the  computer  test,  with  corrections  wart  0,07  (t  C 1 7  5 )  = 
10.27,  p<.01).     This  substantiates  Cooper's  statement  that   typists  tend  tu 
detect  about  half,  their  errors  immediately.   ( hooper ,  1 98.1  1 

The  immediate  test-ret  est.  reliability  of  tin*   traditional  instrument  as 
r=.74,  p<  .01.     The  t-test  result,   t  (157)  =  1.12.  p=.27  two-tailed,  indicated 
that  test  performance  did  not  differ  significantly  between  the  first  and  second 
trials.     However,   the  original  21  eases  did  not  have  the  traditional  test  order 
recorded,  therefore,   those  scores  were  not  included   in  this  calculation. 

The  immediate  test-retest  reliability  for  the  PC-based  instrument  was 
1=0.95,  p<  .01.     The  t-test  result   indicated  a  significant  difference  between 
the  Cirst  and  second  trials.     The  mean  difference  was  -.93  with  a  slight 
improvement  on  the  second  trial  t  (173)  -  -2.43,   p=  .02,  two  tailed. 

On  the  basis  of  the  questionnaire  responses,  two  groups  were  established 
according  to  typing  equipment  used  most,     There  were  52  respondents  who  reported 
using  only  typewriters  most,  while  88  reported  using  only  computers  most.  The 
scores  for  net  words  per  minute,  gross  words  per  minute,  and  accuracy  on  each 
machine  were  compared  using  t-tests  for  these  groups.     An  adjusted  net  woids  per 
minute  score  for  each  machine  was  calculated  b>  us  in*;  the  average  error  factor 
between  the  two  machines.     The  computer  scoring  system  used  an  error  factor  of  ? 
x  errors  per  minute  (epm)  while  the  rypewi  iter  scoring  system  used  a  factor  of 
10  x  epm.     In  order  to  equate  error  factors,   these  two  factors  were  averaged  and 
adjusted  scores  were  computed  using  the  average  error  factor  of  6.5  x  upm- 

Table  2  lists  results  of  these  t-tests.     In  this  case,  a  machine  effect  was 
found  for  peopLe  who  reported  using  computers  most  often.     On  the  computet  test, 
this  group  had  significantly  higher  scares  for  accuracy  and  net  words  per 
minute,  even  when  the  average  error  fro tor  was  used.     The  differences  between 
gross  words  per  minute  were  not  significant.     AJso  there  were  no  significant 
differences  between  groups  for  any  of   the  .-xures  from  the  traditional  typing 
test  on  the  electronic  typewriter. 

In  order  to  determine  equivalent  test  scores,  the  traditional  net  wpm  scene 
for  all  participants  was  used  as  an  independent  variable  (X)  and  PC  not  wpm 
:w'ore  was  used  as  the  dependant  variable  (V).     Regression  analysis  produced  rlw 
h>l lowing  tesu Its: 

Const  ant  *0  .  :*215 

R  Squared  . 5799 

No .  of  Observat  ion  177 

hegrees  ot  Freedom  17r> 

X  Coef  f  ii-ient  .  70 1  5 

Standa  rd  f \  ror  1 0 . 4h  \  4 
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Table  2 

T-1F.ST  UF  SCORES  BY  MACHINE  EXPER1KNCI". 


Dependent, 
va  r  i  able 

Trad it i  until 
Cross  wpm 

Trad  it  i  ou.il 
At -curacy  % 

Trad  it  ional 
Not  wpm 

Ail  justed 
Tradiiiona I 
Net  wpm 

PC  Grnb.s  wpm 

pt:  Accuracy  % 

PC  Net  wpm 

Ad  justed 
PC  Nor. 


Machine  Used  Mos 
Comput  er 

mean  st  d 

4  <).(*>  15.4 

45.7  35,4 

23,0  17,4 

32.  1  15.  i. 

50.*)  15.0 
92.7  0.5 

4  7.1  15.7 

U . 1  17.0 


Typewr  iter 

moan  std 

4o.i  n.o 

35.  1  fiO  .  3 

J  3. 9  24,2 

28.0  10.0 

4n.0  13.5 

88.3  11.8 

40, 5  15,1 

3  4 . 9  17,7 


1  £ 
-1.38  .17 

-1.31  ,19 

-1.32  .19 

-1.3ft  ,17 

-1 ,h9  .00 

-li.40  .02* 

-2.43  .02" 

-2.71  .01* 


■  Note:  Computer  n  =  88 
|                             T>  pewri  t  er  n  =  52 

All  scores  air  the  hesr  nut  of  two  r rials.  *  p  <  .0") 

I  Regression  Equation:      Y    =    X    >;     .7015  +  30.321  5 

The  regression  equation  can  be  used  to  estimate  t  he  PC-based  n»M   mdi^  ou«' 
I  could  expect,  trom  a  typist  if  the  traditional  not  store  is  known.     The  equation 

■  ran  also  be  used  to  estimate  equivalent  norms  for  the  PC  and  traditional  tests. 
Table  3  is  a  no  nil  table  whirh  projects  PC  scores  trom  traditional  scores  us  inn 

S  this  equal ion . 

|  Kt\v'.resfo  ion  hquatiuns:         lor     3  x  KPM:     Y  -  X  \   .  7b  1  3  +  30.3215 

fur     5  \  KPM :     Y  -  X  x   .7540  +  2u,5550 
_  f«ii    10  x  KPM:     Y  =  X  X    .5710  +  13.0441 

H  bep.rees  of  Freedom :  175 

computer  and  t\pewriter  scores  were  also  ci>mpaied  (or  ju'^ss  words  p« - r 
I  minute  (ijniss  wpm),  nrcuiacy,  and  net  Words  per  minute  (net  wpm), 

™  The  gross  won  Is  per  mi  nut  e  score  was  used  t  o  measure  speed  f  m   hot  li 

machines.     Tt  was  expected  that  at  fools  on  this  variable  Vvould  be  minimal 
H  because  this  score  is  calculated  before  error  calculations  are  made.     However,  i 

|  mean  difference  of    .8M  was  s  i ip.n  i  f  i  ran  i   at  the  p<   .05   level  with  ..i  dependent 

t-lest.     Ps  i the  best    speed  score  of   (lie  two  trials,   the  on  an  «>f    j;rov  word* 
m  jirr  minute  on  !  hr  traditional    typewrite!   u.i*.  47. H4  while  tin*  i.iinput'M  mean 

■  revealed  slip.htly  CnJct    typiui;  (m~  48.72  ). 


fable  3 


NORM  TABU  OF  EQUIVALENT  SCORES 
Predicted  nor  computer  scores  based  on  net  traditional  score, 

Traditional  Traditional  Net  Not  Computer  Scores  Produced  I  .sins 
Percentile  Score  Different  Error  Terms 


C 10  x  EPM) 

(3  x  EPM) 

(5  x  EPM) 

(10  x  EP 

n 

0 

30.3 

26.6 

1 3  . 9 

21 

5 

34.1 

30.3 

16.8 

27 

10 

37.9 

54  .  1 

19.7 

31 

15 

4  1.7 

37  .0 

22.  5 

4 3 

20 

4  5 .  h 

41.6 

2  5  .  4 

J  \J 

2r> 

4°) .  4 

'» 5  . 4 

23.  3 

GO 

30 

5  3  .  2 

49.2 

31.1 

GO 

15 

57.0 

53  .0 

34  .0 

79 

40 

bO .  8 

56  . 7 

36  .8 

89 

4  5 

1)4.0 

60.5 

3<».7 

04 

50 

08.  4 

6  4  . 3 

42.3 

100 

5  5 

72.2 

68  .0 

4  5  .  4 

Before  changing  error  factors,  Pearson's  correlation  eoef  t.  ic iont  between 
Traditional  and  PC  net  words  per  minute  Scores  as  r=0.73,  p<   .01.     Even  though 
the  (correlation  seems  hi£jh.  a  dependent  t_(176)  =  -22.00,  p<   .01  two-tailed, 
indicated  that  t  ?*t  performance  differed  significantly.     As  a  t;roup. 
participants  received  higher  typing  scores  usiny  the  PC-based  instrument. 

After  d-.1 1  o  t  i  ni?  outliers  and  convert  inp,  scores  to  the  average  error  factor, 
a  dependent  t-r.^st,  indicated  that  scores  still  differed  significantly;  t  (173) 
~  -12.23;  r=0.83,  p<.01 . 

One  of  the  questions  on  the  questionnaire  asked.  "Which  machine  was  pa*iei 
fur  \  on  tf)  use  today?"     Participants  were  gi*"*n  the  opportun  i  r>   tu  cho<_|<  off:  a. 
electronic  typewriter,  b.   computer,   c.  both  .>  2.5%  indicated  that  the 

electronic  typewrite!*  wis  easier  tn  use.     An    -\ orwhe lining  8^.4%  said  that  the 
computer  was  easier  to  use,    10.1  %  chocked  the  category  marked  •'both"  and  3%  did 
not   respond.  \ 

An  independent  il-tcst  indicated  tlujt  there  were  no  significant  ditfereiues 
between  net  wpm  scores  fm.  treatment  p.roL\i>.s.     f»aui»s  were  not  affected  by 
assignment  to  the  computer  or  tl     typewriter  test  for  the  first   test  part.  As 
previous  studies  have  shown,   there  was  no  significant  con  elation  between  typing 
speed  and  typing  accuracy. 
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DISCl'ssION 

The  sample  tor  this  study  comprised  a  wide  inn;^  of    individuals  with  a 
variety  of  backgrounds.     Because  of  the  intern  ion  i«»  dev«  ii,P   1  noun  table  ot 
sroiTS.  poop  if*  with  all   levels  of   typing  ability  were  sought  .     More  than  halt  of 
t.ho  sample  (54,7%)  was  made  up  of  people  from  '.'lassi  t  irat  inns  whirli  requite 
typing  projects  or  .speed  and  accuracy  typing  skills  ot  M)  not  wpm  «u  more.     I  ho 
sample  of  178  per.pl o  represent ed  \  cross  sect  inn  of  the  majoi     t  lui i <   groups  with 
12,0%  Asian,   17.1%  Black,  20. 1%  Hispanic,  and  2 1 .  1%  Whit*'. 

In  order  to  maintain  study  consistency,  only  Panasonic  electronic 
typewriters  wore  used  to  measure  typing  on  the  traditional  i  est  .  Variation 
between  models  of  electronic  typewriters  and  electric  or  maiual  typewtitois 
could  he  measured  in  the  future.     The  norm  table  developed  tor  this  study 
applies  to  the  electronic  typewriters  used  tor  cm*  i  a  iired  testing  in  t  hr  s-.hool 
district . 

Results  from  the  questionnaire  showed  that       .  8  %  of   the  paiti*  ipauts  felt 
the  PC  was  easier  to  use.     This  study  focused  on  perceived  'ease  of   u.se '   tat  ho: 
than  anxiety  level.,     It.  was  assumed  that  in  an  actual  testing  situation  which 
allowed  practice  periods  and/or  two  test  trial* ■  people  wouLd  tori  lowct  anxictx 
when  us  in1;  a  machine  perceived  .rs  easier  to  use. 

Most  people  did  wot  wi i  to  additional  comments.     01   the  r-7  ,  ommeut  t>  tliit 
were  made.  25  invoh'trl  i.ogarivo  comments  about  the  typewriters;  2  negative 
comments  wore  made  a,  -•  c I   the  computers.     Positive  Lommeuts  ab»>ut   the  comparei 
test  w:  re  made  by  7  people,     fheie  uere  no  positive  comments  specif  u    to  r  he 
typewriter  test.     The  overall  lack  of  complaints  about  the  luniput  i-i   test  in*-, 
compared  to  typewriter  testing  serves  as  additional   just  i  I  ir.tt  ion  toi  usiuj,  .i 
computer  test  as  an  o  U  euiat  ivo  to  tin-.*  traditional  typing  t.i'st  . 

Whether  or  not  correct  ions  i  an  be  made  and  how  errois  air  artually  treated 
have  stroiu;  effects  oa  Mna  I  typing  test  sec-res.     Tud.ix  especially  appiopiiatr 
selection  tor  typing  positions  depends  heav  ily  on   job  analysis-,.     A*  oil  ire 
equipment  changes,  the  skills  which  enable  an  employee  to  uoik  most   effect  ivel> 
can  also  change,     If  typinp,  equipment  on-the-job  allows  immedi.;te  non-dot rr table 
corrections,   then  a  typing  tesv  which  allows  curri'Crnm^  and  use:-,  a   low  crroi 
factor  mi*hr  be  indiratod.     It  ivping  errors  are  rosrlv  t>>  ■  orre.  t  ,    I  n  example 
carbon  paper  turms  are  used  l*oi    information  that  ae^oi'ies  o  poiiiiaut'tii  inuni, 
then  accuracy  would  be  a  more  rntioal  area  of  testing. 

"Some  typing  positions  involve  t\piue,  assi  yumeut  s  ch.it   need  to  he  completed 
in  a  t.;iven  period  of  time,     During  this  tunc,   there  are  Interruptions  foi  othei 
tasks  such  as  answering,  the  telephone*   filing  or  i  et  i  ie\  i  u\\  information.  The 
speed  of  a  production  typist  may  not  be  as  eritiia]  as  the  ahilitv   to  pinduio  a 
final  product"  in  an  acceptable  period  of  time.     In  su>h  a  ras»»,  a  typist  uho  ,  an 
soli-edit,  may  be  more  valuable  than  a  last   typist  %   especial  1\   il   tie*  last  tvpist 
makes  numerous  errors.     Computer  tests  urn  be  adapted  to  meet   the  'hmmIs  <>t  a 
various  i.i  1  i  csi  in)-,  situations. 

Sop/irate  scores  foi   speed  and  accuracy  allow  t>piic«  i"s(>  to  br  u-»rd   in  .i 
number  of  ways.     Sepaiate  cut-offs  can  he  set   to  qua  1  1 1  \    tvpiM^  ior  po^ii  i  =  'iii 
which  require  different   typing  skills.     Compos  i  t  e  srnus  .an  he  u-.rd  (u  i-qu.itt 
scores  between  a  test   that  allows  corrot  t  ions  and  >>i\*'  that   dor*,  ma  .  In 
colli  i  t  ion*  composite  storing  can  also  be  used  t<»  convi-i  t   si  nn^  I  i  cm  t  e -a  •  .  that 
u->e  different   erior  factors. 

1  hose  i  onre fi.s  are   iiupoi  t  ant    t  •>  »  oii^  i dei   as  t  yp i u»;  i«»^it  n»n.^  a i  e  . i  j  f  ei  t  rci 
by  t  ochuo  !.()•»  ii  f»  I  advance.'.-  in  olfiie  maihiue:..     sr-Jn  i  inn  spn  i.i  ]  i-,t -dn^ild  br 
pi  epared  t  ^  compare  tests  p.  iven  ^ii  dittcrcni    typinp,  i  nst  ri.meut  ^     lompaie  tt»si 
MDi^s  which  result    {  i  oin  fliflerent   erior  factor*-,  and  make  a  *•  i  ■  ■  -mim1  i  i  t  * «  dfiui 
wlien%    i]   e\er,  rorioctions  shoubl  br  allowed  mi  tyiMhp.  h^c.     hv   takmn  thr.r 
measures  seleition  specialists  ran  revise  le^is  f  ■  - 1    tvpiu.1,  |msit  imr.  as  need  -d 
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*ih is  ptoi-i\ss  ol  test,  evaluation  will  help  to  idmiio  thai  qualified  emplo> oo?..  aio 
not  excluded  from  the  selection  process  and  that  those  selected  meet  the  current 
nt-eds  of  the  job, 
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APPENDIX  A 

SCHEDULE  1-OR  TYPING  STUDY  ADMINISTRATION 
INTRODUCE  ION 

Ask  people  to  find  sui  table  chair  at  Typewriter 
Pass  out  paper  lot  typewriters , 
Demons 1. 1  Ate  paper  loadi  ng  technique . 
G i ve  int roductory  i of ormat ion  al>ou»  sr  udy . 
Toss  coi  n  to  spl  it  group . 

PRACTICE  PERIOD     i Computers  and  typ^writ(M.s) 
ACTUAL  T1:S1 


SWITCH  -  People  on  computers  for  tirst  part  mow  to  r>pewr iters. 

people  on  t  \  pewr  i  tors  tor  first  part  mov»-  t  o  eomput  ers . 

7  minutes         PRACTICE  PEK1UD     (Computers  and  typeui  i t ers ) 

5  minutes  ACTUAL  TFM 

SUT1CH  -  First  people  on  comput  rrs  move  hack  to  t-omputeis. 

First  people  on  t  ypewi  i  t^r*.  move  bark  to  t  ypi-wi  i tors . 

ROSTER  -  si;:;n  in.   (short  break  -  3  minutes) 


:j  minutes 


AC  1  UAL  TFM' 


SWITCH  -  All  move  hack  to  seco  id  machine  used 


QUESTIONXAIRI     (short   break  -  5  minutes) 


r»  minutes 


ACTUAL  fESI 
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SUMMARY  OF  INFORMATION  GAINED  FROM  SIUD\  qUEbTIONNAIRK 


lust  rue t  ions 
CLEAR 

LESS  THAN  CLEAR 

Enough  pr.icl  ire 
t  ime 
YES 
NO 

Machine  easier 
to  use . 


ELECTRONIC 

typing  ri-.sr 


<)8 . 9% 

1 . 1% 


88 .  (>% 
1 2 . 0% 


2.4% 


COMPUTER 

typing  rrsr 


97.7*.i 

2 .  5% 


^4.0% 

5 .  <*% 


87.0% 


B(JIH 


VALID 
CASES 

(178) 


(lb(0 


1 0 .  0% 


(170) 


The  median  and  mode  for  most  recent  use  ot  a  typewriter  or  computer  keyboard, 
measured  in  weeks,  was  I  week,  (157) 


Equipment  used  most: 

'•8%    PERSONAL  COMPUTER  5%    MANUAL  TYPEWRITER 

25%    ELECTRIC/ ELECTRONIC  TYPEWR ITER 


(173) 


15% 

PC  AND  TYPEWRITER 

5%  OTHER 

COLUMN 

A  =  used  da i ly  or 

fur  4  Dt 

mote  liours  in 

th 

e  last  week 

COLUMN 

B  =  used  at  least 

I'tiee  in 

the   I. isi  week 

column 

i   =  used  regularly 

in  the 

past.  ,  but  not 

i  n 

the  last  wee 

k 

not***:  rop.uL.ul 

y  =  da  i 1 y ,  oi  at  Least 

U 

[lours  pc  f  we 

ek 

column 

D  =  used  at  least 

oner  in 

t  lie  past  ,  Inn 

lint 

in  the  last 

week 

\ 

P. 

1/ 

I) 

IBM  PC 

C7% 

(>% 

7% 

1  2% 

(111) 

OTHER  COMPUTER 

1  ■% 

1% 

14% 

1  7% 

(  94) 

ELECTRONIC  TYPEWR I TER 

18% 

1  S% 

7% 

1  5% 

(  ) 

ELECTRIC 

TYPKWR1  l'ER 

]  k% 

7% 

1 0% 

I '<% 

(  78) 

MANUAL  TYPEWRITER 

2% 

2% 

2% 

2(>% 

(  52) 

o 
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Job  Analysis  Across  Two  Cultures  ■•-  U.S.  and  Japan: 
Collecting  Accurate  Data  without  the  Use  of  job  Incumbents 

Kevin  G.   Love,  Ph.D. 
Department  of  Management 
Central  Michigan  University 
Mt.   Pleasant,  MI  48859 

Abstract 

A  job  analysis  was  completed  for  the  position  of  small  notor 
assembler  within  a  U.S. -Japan  joint  venture  manufacturing 
organization.     In  response  to  a  "typical"  Japanese  management 
climate  and  relevant  legal  and  statistical  personnel  selection 
system  requirements  for  the  U.S.,  a  "hybrid"  job  analysis 
procedure  was  developed  to  provide  the  necessary  foundation  for 
the  development  of  a  behavior-based  assembler  selection  system. 

The  job  analysis  utilized  features  from  several  established 
job  analysis  methods  to  overcome  obstacles  to  data  collection 
which  included:     tfr   absence  of  an  existing  organization  and  job 
incumbents,   the  desire  of  both  U.S.  and  Japanese  management  to  go 
beyond  paper  and  pencil  testing  for  selection  purposes,  and 
significant  cultural  differences  which  prohibited  the  use  of 
traditional  job  analysis  data  collection  (i.e.,  employee 
quest l onnai res ) . 
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Table  1 


Requisite  Performance  Areas  for  Small  Motor  Assembler 

ATTENTION  TO  MAINTENANCE  AND  SAFETY 

Candidate  displays  a  willingness  to  participate  in 
maintaining  equipment  and  a  clean  and  efficient  work 
station.     Demonstrates  an  understanding  of  the  importance  c: 
following  safety  procedures  while  working.     Indicated  by: 

—  returning  tools  to  proper  place 

placing  unused  parts  into  appropriate  bins/areas 

—  thoroughly  cleaning  assigned  area 

—  following  safe  procedures  on  various  assembly 

and/or  soldering  operations 
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TEAM  ATTITUDE  AND  PARTICIPATION 

Positive  interaction  with  work  team  members  showing 
support  and  encouragement  to  accomplish  team  goals. 
Displays  skills  necessary  to  foster  and  maintain  a  positive 
cohesive  work  group.     Indicated  by: 

—  physically  and  psychologically  assisting  team 

members  In  their  work 

—  showing  sensitivity  towards  others'   thougtits  and 

feelings 

—  critiquing  other  team  members'  work  in  a  positive 

manner 


PLANNING  AND  ORGANIZING  WORK 

Studying  required  materials   (e.g.,   schematic  drawings, 
manuals,  reports,   etc.)  before  beginning  work  operation 
(assembly)   to  plan  for  work  set  up  and  facilitate  the 
assembly  procedure.     Prepares  for  work  by  checking  to  see  if 
machines,  tools,  etc.  are  in  proper  condition  and  working 
order  and  needed  parts,  materials,  etc.  are  on  hand  in 
adequate  supply.     Indicated  by: 

—  studying  diagrams,   reports,  etc.  before  beginning 

assembly  operation 

—  discussing  work  procedures  with  team  members  and 

lead  man  before  beginning  work 
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RECOGNIZING  AND  SOLVING  WORE  PROBLEMS 


Candidate  is  able  to  determine  that  conditions  exist 
which  may  cause  work  problems  (e.g.,  work  stoppage  due  tc 
lack  of  parts,  quality  problems  (rejects),   etc.).  Responds 
to  visual  stimuli!   (e.g.,  information  posted  on  boards] 
condition  of  assembly  and  parts,   etc.)   indicating  work 
problems  and  requests  appropriate  assistance  to  solve  the 
problem  situation  before  it  occurs.     Indicated  by: 

—  aware  of  time  schedules,  deadlines,   etc.  in 

performing  assembly  work 

—  repositions  pieces  and  subassemblies  to  ease 

assembly  operation 

—  requests  clarification  and/or  assistance 

on  assembly  procedure  from  lead  man 


WRITTEN  COMMUNICATION  SKILL 

Able  to  read  and  review  written  assembly  instructions, 
schematic  diagrams,  etc.   to  understand  and  facilitate 
assembly  operations.     Uses  appropriate  forms  to  record 
production  information  (e.g.,  rejects,  problems,  etc.). 
Indicated  by: 

—  reading  material  which  is  passed  "down  the  line" 

—  uses  written  information  to  answer  questions, 

rather  an  relying  solely  on  oral  questions 

—  completes  all  required  written  forms  correctly  and 

within  appropriate  timeframe  (e.g.,  quality 
control  forms) 


PROPER  ASSEMBLY  AND  TOOL  USE 

Assemblyina  motor  properly  (according  to  schematic 
drawings  and  other  instructions)   to  meet  quality  standards. 
Using  appropriate  and  correct  tools  to  facilitate  the 
assembly  operation  (i.e.,  using  the  right  tool   for  the  right 
job).     Indicated  by: 

—  using  tactile  perception  to  fit  parts  together  with 

both  hands,   making  adjustments  until  proper  fit 
achieved 

—  using  correct  tools,   etc.  when  assembly ing  parts 

and  subassemblies 

—  positioning  assembly  in  correct  alignment  to  m«.*e 

addition  of  parts  and/or  subassemblies  easier 


WORK  MOTIVATION  AND  INVOLVEMENT 


Maintains  motivation  to  complete  assembly  task  without 
the  presence  of  supervisor.     Displays  an  interest  i»»  the 
work  being  performed  and  takes  pride  in  good  productivity 
and  goal  attainment  (team  goal).     Indicated  by: 

—  keep*-   level  of  work  constant,  even  when  supervisor 

not  present 

—  offers  to  take  on  work  assignments  when  needed 
makes  comments  indicating  a  desire  to  meet 

production  goals 


ORAL  COMMUNICATION  SKILL 

Able  to  speak  clearly  and  concisely  with  team  members 
and  supervisors  when  providing  information  and  asking 
questions.     Understands  a"d  is  able  to  follow  oral 
instructions  of  others.     Indicated  by: 

—  phrases  questions  appropriately  to  others 

—  follows  oral  directions  from  supervisor  and  others 

—  provides  clear  and  concise  commentary  on  work 

process  and  outcomes  to  both  team  members  and 
supervisor 


QUALITY  ORIENTATION 

Concerned  with  the  maintenance  of  high  level  of  product 
quality  through  the  application  of  appropriate  quality 
control  procedures.     Able  to  recognize  and  differentiate 
between  good  ("go")  and  poor  ("no  go")  product  quality. 
Indicated  by: 

\. 

—  performs  required  quality  control  checks  on  finished 

subassemblies  and  assembly 

—  reviews  rejects,   identifying  and  correctly  recording 

types  of  defects 

—  inspects  work  of  self  and  others,  noting 

quality  (reject)  problems 
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MANAGEMENT  CLIMATE 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  AN  APPROPRIATE  JOB  ANALYSIS  METHOD 


IMPLEMENTATION 


Figure  1.     Decision  factors  in  choice  of  job  analysis  method. 
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SOLDERING 


Able  to  solder  correct  pieces  together  using 
appropriate  tools  and  material  yielding  an  acceptable  grade 
solder  (based  on  solder  appearance  and  strength).  Indicate 
by: 

waiting  for  wire(s)  to  heat  before  soldering 
holding  heat  source  for  required  three  (3)  count 
to  ensure  proper  strength  of  final  solder 
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FINDINGS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS  FROM  A  MULTI-PURPOSE 
JOB  ANALYSIS  OF  FIRST-LEVEL  SUPERVISORY  CLASSES 

by 

Donna  L.  Denning 
Kenneth  S.  Shultz 


Paper  presented  at  the  International  Personnel  Management 
Association  Assessment  Council  Annual  Conference,  San  Diego, 
California,  June  27,  1990. 


Part  It    IMPETUS,   METHODS,   AND  GENERAL  RESULTS  OF  THE  STUDY 


Presented  by  Donna  L.  Denning 


Introduction 

The  City  of  Los  Angeles  has  approximately  42,000  permanent, 
full-time  employees  who  are  classified  into  over  1000  different 
job  classes.  Nearly  one-half  of  these  employees  are  in  jobs 
which  have  three  or  fewer  incumbents;  fewer  than  one  hundred  jobs 
have  over  one  hundred  incumbents.  There  are  approximately  thirty 
departments  in  the  City,  ranging  in  size  and  diversity  from  the 
four  person  Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women  to  the  thirty 
person  Department  of  Aging  to  the  Department  of  Water  and  Power 
and  Police  Department,  each  of  which  has  over  10,000  employees. 

Like  most  Civil  Service  systems,  the  City  of  Los  Angeles 
conducts  examining  for  entry  into  each  job  class  separately. 
While  examinations  for  different  job  classes  may  have  some  parts 
in  common,  when  the  jobs  share  some  comparable  requirements,  the 
entire  examination  for  two  job  classes  is  virtually  never  the 
same.  Test  content  is  specified  within  the  City  Charter,  insofar 
as  it  stipulates  that  "examinations  shall  be  practical  in  their 
character  and  shall  relate  to  those  matters  which  will  fairly 
test  the  relative  capacity  of  the  persons  examined  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  the  job."  As  such  a  content-oriented  test 
construction  strategy  is  most  often  seen  as  appropriate,  although 
the  applicability  of  this  approach  dissipates  with  some  entry 
level  or  other  jobs  in  which  complete  training  will  be  provided. 
In  these  instance-?,  use  uf  aptitude  testing,  through  the  support 
of  criterion  related  validation  studies,  is  accepted  as  more 
appropriate . 

In  Los  Angeles,  examining  most  often  consists  of  a 
multiple-choice  written  test  and/or  an  interview,  but  these 
techniques  may  be  supplemented  or  supplanted  by  an  essay  or 
technical  problem-solving  test,  performance  or  physical  ability 
test,  management  exercise,  rating  of  promotability ,  or 
supplemental  application  blank.  As  a  further  reflection  of  the 
content-based  approach  to  examining,  credentials  are  emphasized; 
most  examinations  have  Minimum  Qualifications,  in  the  form  of 
educational  or  experience  requirements,  that  individuals  must 
meet  to  even  be  accepted  as  a  candidate. 

For  first-.ievel  supervisory  jobs,  no  specific  educational  or 
experience  requirement  must  be  met,  but  there  is  recognition  of 
the  need  to  assess  what  is  usually  termed  "Supervisory 
Preparedness"  or  "Potential  to  Sup  rvrse."  The  most  common  means 
of  assessing  these  factors  has  bt  «  trough  use  of  a  written, 
multiple-choice  test  of  supervisor  job  knowledge/supervisory 
judgment  (in  most  instances,  these  'cwo  types  of  items  are 
virtually  indistinguishable)   and  in  an  interview.     The  interview 
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makes  possible  a  more  thorough  assessment  of  relevant  prior 
experience  as  well  as,  at  times,  providing  an  indication  of 
supervisory  knowledge/ judgment  through  use  of  questions  requiring 
response  to  hypothetical  situations. 

Problem 

While  no  particular  difficulties  with  the  present  approach 
to  the  selection  of  first-level  supervisors  have  been 
encountered,  the  class-by-class  examination  construction 
described,  and  counterpart  class-by-class  job  analysis 
information  on  which  it  is  based,  is  cum\ersome  and  results  in 
unexplained  (and  no  doubt  irrelevant)  inconsistencies  in  the 
examining  for  selection  into  different  first-level  supervisory 
jobs.  Further,  on  a  practical  note,  no  empirical  test  validation 
research  is  possible  when  studying  one  job  class  at  a  time  due  to 
the  small  number  of  incumbents  in  any  one  class.  Interestingly, 
within  the  City's  personnel  training  and  performance  evaluation 
systems,  the  commonality  of  supervisory  jobs  is  recognized  and 
incorporated  into  these  systems,  in  that  training  programs 
provided  apply  to  all  incumbents  in  first-level  supervisory  jobs 
and  the  use  of  a  standard  performance  appraisal  form  has  long 
been  advocated. 


For  these  reasons,  then,  it  v*s  decided  to  conduct  a 
comprehensive  test  validation  s  -ucly  for  selection  into 
first-level  supervisory  jobs.  Additionally ,  to  provide 
enhancement  for  other  systems  and  to  maximize  the  integration  of 
all  relevant  personnel  systems,  it  was  decided  to  include  a 
training  needs  analysis  and  the  establishment  of  performance 
appraisal  criteria  into  the  effort.  Finally,  due  to  a  frequently 
cited  need  to  fully  communicate  job  information  to  potential 
candidates,  and  due  to  its  Affirmative  Action  implications,  it 
was  decided  to  create  a  written  Realistic  Job  Preview  fcr 
prospective  supervisory  job  candidates. 

Method 

Tho  first  step  in  conducting  this  study  was  to  identify 
first-level  supervisory  job  classes.  Job  descriptions  for  all 
classes  were  reviewed,  and  each  was  coded  as  follows: 
O=nonsupervisor ;  Afunctional  supervisor;  2=f irst-level 
supervisor;  3=  second-level  supervisor  and  above  (management) . 
Jobs  selected  for  inclusion  in  this  study  were  coded  2;  there 
were  approximately  250  such  job  classes  with  a  total  of 
approximately  4  000  incumbents. 

A  stratified  random  sample,  by  department,  of  200  incumbents 
in  these  jobs  was  selected  for  participation  in  the  study. 
Participants  were  notified  of  their  selection  by  letter.  Each 
was  ~heduied  into  three  3-hour  research  test  sessions.  The 
lettei  also  included  a  description  of  the  study  purpose  and 
assured  the  absolute  confidentiality  of  all  research  data 
collected. 
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Of  central  importance  in  this  multi-purpose  research  effort 
was  the  job  analysis.  A  Job  Analysis  Questionnaire  (JAQ)  was 
constructed  from  a  variety  of  available  sources:  job 
descriptions,  job  analyses  from  previous  content  validation 
studies,  and  the  professional  literature.  The  final  JAQ 
consisted  of  forty  tasks  which  were  rated  on  three  scales, 
Frequency  of  performance  (including  a  "not  performed"  option), 
Training  Needed  to  perform,  and  Training  Received.  Finally,  an 
estimate  of  the  percent  of  the  job  covered  by  the  tasks  in  the 
questionnaire  was  made.  Other  data  collection  instruments  were  a 
Background  Information  Form,  to  provide  demographic  and  other 
descriptive  information,  and  the  Supervisory  Study  Questionnaire, 
a  training  needs  analysis  questionnaire  presented  in  an 
open-endei  format. 

Tests  included  in  the  research  were:  (1)  How  Supervise,  an 
older,  popular  short  test  of  supervisory  knowledge/ judgment ;  (2) 
a  specially  constructed  50-item  General  Ability  test,  which  used 
the  familiar  spiral  omnibus  format  of  verbal,  numeric,  and 
symbolic  items;  (3)  a  100-item  test  of  supervisory  knowledge 
judgment  items  taken  from  the  City  item  bank,  grouped  into  six 
content  areas;  and  (4)  the  Leatherman  Leadership  Questionnaire 
(LLQ) ,  a  recently  developed  339-item  test  of  supervisory 
knowledge. 

Also,  primarily  for  use  in  constructing  the  performance 
appraisal  form,  critical  incidents  of  exceptionally  good  and  poor 
supervisory  job  performance  were  collected  from  managers  one  and 
two  levels  above  the  firsv-level  supervisors.  Incidents  were 
collected  in  four  such  sessions,  with  four  to  six  different 
managers  attending  each. 

Results  -  Descriptive 

BACKGROUND  INFORMATION  FORM 

The  first  "result"  of  this  research  was  that  too  demanding  a 
test  session  schedule  had  been  established.  With  three 
consecutive  week,  3-hour  sessions  scheduled  for  each  participant, 
most  participants  were  unable  to  attend  all  three  sessions. 
Thus,  rather  than  the  desired  200,  the  sample  size  for  each 
individual  data  collection  instrument  is  in  the  80-140  range. 

In  terms  of  demographics,  the  final  sample  attained  was  an 
average  of  44  years  old  and  had  worked  for  the  City  of  Los 
Angeles  an  average  of  17  years.  The  average  time  in  their 
current  job  was  5  years,  and  they  had  been  a  supervisor  for  an 
average  total  of  6  years.  For  each  of  these  measures,  there  was 
a  very  wide  range  of  values  in  the  sample  (for  example,  23-67  in 
age  and  1-28  years  as  a  supervisor)  .  Seventy  percent  of  the 
sample  was  male  and  30%  female. 

These  supervisors  reported  directly  supervising  a  median  of 
6  employees;   and  the  sample  was  very  near  to  evenly  split  among 
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those  who  supervise  Craft/Field  people  (36%) ,  Office/Clerical 
employees  (30%),  and  Professional  employees  (34%). 

JOB  ANALYSIS  QUESTIONNAIRE 

All  40  tasks  in  the  Job  Analysis  Questionnaire  were  reported 
performed  by  at  least  60%  of  the  supervisors,  and  a  large 
majority  of  tasks  were  reported  performed  by  over  70%  of  them.  In 
fact,  many  tasks  were  endorsed  by  virtually  100%  of  the 
supervisors.  Tasks  in  the  Job  Analysis  Questionnaire  fell  into 
the  general  areas  of  supervisory  activities  in  Orientation, 
Standards  Development,  Training,  Plans  and  Assigns  Work, 
Facilitates  Subordinates  Work,  Reviews/Monitors,  Work,  Performance 
Feedback,  Performance  Evaluation,  Conveys  Information,  Performs 
Personnel  Policy  Functions,  Schedules  Work  Hours,  and  Assists  in 
Budget  Preparation. 

Job  analysis  data  was  also  examined  by  type  of  employee 
supervised.  This  distinction  was  seen  as  particularly  important, 
as  a  major  concern  with  the  design  of  the  study  was  the  need  to 
combine  all  first-level  supervisors  into  a  single  sample, 
regardless  of  the  function  or  level  of  the  employees  they 
supervise.  Results  of  this  analysis  indicated  the  extreme 
similarity  of  the  supervisory  job  duties  of  those  supervising 
Craft/Field,  Office/Clerical,  and  Professional  employees.  On 
only  eight  of  the  forty  tasks  was  there  any  notable  difference  in 
report,  with  most  of  this  indicating  an  increased  tendency  for 
supervisors  of  Professional  employees  to  do  administrative/ 
analytical  work  such  as  writing  job  descriptions  and  performance 
standards  and  budgeting.  Finally,  the  average  portion  of  their 
job  covered  by  the  tasks  was  reported  to  be  approximately  70%, 
and  this  did  not  differ  among  the  three  groups  of  supervisors. 

On  the  training  rating  scales,  the  average  training  needed 
on  most  tasks  corresponded  to  the  scale  value  "a  lot, "  while  the 
average  training  received  was  typically  reported  to  be  "a 
little."  Nevertheless,  the  correlation  between  these  two  scales 
was  very  high  (r=.90;  p<.0001),  indicating  that,  while  incumbents 
report  needing  more  training  than  they  are  receiving,  they  also 
perceive  that  they  receive  relatively  more  training  in  those 
areas  in  which  they  need  it  most. 

SUPERVISORY  STUDY  QUESTIONNAIRE 

When  asked,  in  an  open-ended  format,  the  main  weakness  of 
City  supervisors  in  general,  responses  tended  to  be  quite  broad 
and  vague:  "general  supervision,"  "attitude,"  and  the  like. 
When  asked  about  personal  weakness,  however,  both  in  terms  of 
current  training  needed  and  difficulties  when  first  promoted, 
responses  were  more  specific.  Supervisors  reported  that  their 
greatest  need  is  in  the  area  of  evaluating  and  disciplining 
employees . 


HOW  SUPERVISE 

The  average  score  on  this  70-item  test  was  47%,  and  the 
three  groups  of  supervisors  did  not  differ  significantly  in  their 
average  scores. 

GENERAL  ABILITY 

The  average  scores  on  this  test  were  50%,  40%,  and  36%  for 
the  incumbents  who  supervise  Professional,  Office/Clerical,  and 
Craft/Field  employees,  respectively.  The  highest  scoring  group 
scored  significantly  higher  than  the  two  lower  scoring  groups, 
which  did  not  score  significantly  different  from  each  other. 

ITEM  BANK 

The  average  scores  were  79%  for  the  supervisors  of 
Professional  employees,  68%  for  supervisors  of  Office/Clerical 
employees,  and  66%  for  supervisors  of  Craft/Field  employees. 
Again,  the  supervisors  of  Professional  employees  scored 
significantly  higher  than  the  other  two  groups,  which  did  not 
differ  from  each  other. 

LEATHERMAN  LEADERSHIP  QUESTIONNAIRE 

Supervisors  of  Professional  employees  scored  an  average  of 
65%,  which  was  significantly  higher  than  the  Office/Clerical 
supervisors,  who  scored  an  average  of  53%,  and  the  supervisors  of 
Craft/Field  employees,  whose  average  score  was  52%. 

PERFORMANCE  APPRAISALS 

Two  levels  of  supervision  above  the  first-level  supervisors 
in  this  study  were  requested  to  independently  complete  a 
performance  appraisal  form  for  each  study  participant.  While  it 
was  not  possible  to  get  both  appraisals  in  all  cases,  at  least 
one  appraisal  was  attained  in  almost  every  case. 

On  average,  the  supervisors  of  Office/Clerical  employees 
were  rated  highest  by  their  superiors  (6.57  on  the  9  point 
scale) ,  supervisors  of  Professional  employees  were  rated  an 
average  of  6.10,  and  supervisors  of  Craft/Field  employees  were 
rated  an  average  of  5.67.  In  this  case,  the  highest  rated 
group's  rating  is  significantly  higher  than  the  lowest  rated 
group's  rating,  but  the  middle  group  is  not  significantly 
different  from  the  other  two. 


Results  -  Substantive 


REALISTIC  JOB  PREVIEW 

From  ail  sources  of  job  information,  the  Job  Analysis 
Questionnaire,  the  Supervisory  Study  Questionnaire,  and  the 
critical  incidents,  a  Realistic  Job  Preview  was  written.  It 
emphasizes  the  large  amount  of  paperwork  required  of  supervisors, 
the  interpersonal  demands  of  the  job,  and  the  need  to  get  work 
done  through  others  without  doing  it  personally.  As  is  typical 
of  Realistic  Job  Previews,  there  is  no  attempt  to  provide  a 
comprehensive  description  of  the  job;  rather,  it  highlights  the 
often  less  obvious  aspects  of  the  job  of  a  first-level 
supervisor.  A  copy  of  the  Realistic  Job  preview  is  included  as 
Appendix  A. 

TEST  VALIDATION 

Data  analyzed  for  the  test  validation  portion  of  this  study 
were:  the  How  Supervisor  and  General  Ability  test  scores,  the  six 
Item  Bank  scores  and  an  overall  IB  score,  the  twenty-seven  LLQ 
scores  and  an  overall  LLQ  score,  and  job  performance  ratings. 
For  job  performance,  ratings  provided  by  the  first-  and 
second-level  managers  were  evaluated  separately.  While  they 
demonstrated  adequate  reliability  ( intercorrelations  of  separate 
factors  were  mostly  in  the  .40  -  .60  range),  there  were  far  fewer 
second-level  ratings  obtained,  r.o  to  rely  on  the  combined  ratings 
would  have  drastically  reduced  the  sample  size.  A  composite 
rating  was  created  for  each  rater  by  averaging  across  all 
factors. 

Both  the  How  Supervise  and  General  Ability  test  failed  to 
yield  more  than  a  chance  number  of  statistically  significant 
correlations  with  ♦"he  19  "'rformance  ratings.  While  all 
correlations  were  positive,  a  xdrge  proportion  of  them  were  very 
near  zero.  This  is  surprising,  particularly  in  light  of  the 
recent  evidence  of  generalized  validity  of  cognitive  ability 
tests,  especially  in  jobs  with  significant  information  processing 
demands.  Beyond  citing  sampling  error,  a  possible  reason  for 
this  result  in  the  current  research  is  that  the  General  Ability 
Test  demonstrated  the  largest  differential  in  scores  among  the 
three  supervisory  groups.  No  such  differential  was  demonstrated 
for  the  job  performance  ratings. 

On  the  Item  Bank  test,  a  consistent  pattern  of  positive 
correlation  with  first-level  manager  ratings  was  attained,  with 
five  of  the  19  correlations  achieving  statistical  significance 
(at  least  p<.05)  and  an  additional  eight  demonstrating  marginal 
(p<.10)  significance.  The  correlation  with  the  average  job 
performance  rating  was  .20  (p=.05). 
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Looking  at  the  correlations  of  the  six  separate  scores  on 
the  Item  Bank  tost  with  average  job  performance,  two  scales 
yielded  statistically  significant  correlations  (Evaluating 
Employees,  p<.Ol;  and  Motivation  and  Development,  p<.05),  two 
wore  marginally  significant  (Discipline  and  Training) ,  and  two 
were  conelated  near  zero  (Planning  and  Assigning  Work  and  EEO/AA 
Responsibility) . 

Correlations  with  each  first-level  supervisory  performance 
rating  factor  were  also  calculated  for  the  total  Leatherman 
Leadership  Questionnaire  score.  These  correlations  ranged  from 
.13  to  .35,  with  fourteen  of  the  nineteen  correlations  achieving 
statistical  significance.  As  with  the  Item  Bank  test,  the 
twenty-seven  subscales  yielded  considerably  different  results 
when  individually  correlated  with  job  performance.  They  ranged 
from  .13  to  .43,  with  the  single  exception  of  one  value  of  -.06. 
In  all,  fifteen  of  the  twenty-seven  separate  correlations  were 
statistically  significant. 

The  same  series  of  correlations  was  computed  with 
second-level  manager  ratings,  which  yielded  much  the  same  pattern 
of  results,  although  far  fewer  statistically  significant 
correlations  were  attained.  Again,  however,  it  was  the  Item  Bank 
and  LLQ  tests  for  which  statistical  validity  was  indicated. 

TRAILING  NEEDS  ANALYSIS 

In  combination,  the  three  training  needs  analysis  data 
collection  sources,  the  Job  Analysis  Questionnaire,  the 
Supervisory  Study  Questionnaire,  and  the  Leatherman  Leadership 
Questionnaire  consistently  point  to  training  need  in  the  areas  of 
handling  employee  grievances  and  disciplinary  problems, 
evaluating  employees,  and  conducting  selection  interviews. 
Beyond  these  areas,  there  was  much  diversity  in  response  to  the 
question  of  training  needs,  ranging  from  numerous  indications  of 
need  in  communication  skills  to  technical  job  skills  to  planning 
and  scheduling  work  and  conducting  on-the-job  training  for 
employees. 

PERFORMANCE  APPRAISAL 

As  mentioned  previously,  a  performance  appraisal  form  for 
research  purposes  was  constructed  for  use  in  the  current 
investigation.  This  form  was  devised  primarily  from  information 
attained  in  critical  incident  sessions  with  managers.  Data  from 
the  Job  Analysis  Questionnaire  was  also  used  as  a  supplement  and 
cross-check  to  the  performance  factors  identified.  See  Appendix 
B. 

A  form  for  operational  use  was  adapted  from  the  research 
form.  The  only  alterations  necessary  proved  to  be  in  format,  as 
the  research  form  was  accepted  as  reflecting  the  important 
aspects  of  supervision  on  which  evaluation  and  feedback  should 
take  place  for  developmental  and  administrative  purposes. 
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Part  II;  RECOMMENDATIONS  AND  IMPLEMENTATION  OF  THE  STUDY  RESULTS 

Presented  by  Kenneth  S.  Shultz 


The  first  recommendation  from  this  study  is  that  results  be 
applied  to  all  first-level  supervisory  classes.  Recent  research 
on  the  topic  of  validity  generalization/transportability  has 
demonstrated  that  when  jobs  are  "substantially  similar"  to 
results  from  a  study  on  one  job  may  be  applied  to  other 
substantially  similar  jobs.  To  determine  the  appropriateness  of 
applying  the  results  from  this  study  to  any  individual  job  class, 
the  Job  Analysis  Questionnaire  should  be  completed  by  a  sample  of 
job  experts  (e.g.,  supervisors  and/or  incumbents)  for  that  class, 
and  results  of  this  analysis  should  indicate  the  substantial 
similarity  of  the  job  under  consideration  with  the  jobs  in  the 
original  study  to  indicate  the  "transportability"  of  results. 

For  example,  the  need  for  an  examination  for  a  given 
first-level  supervisory  job  class  (e.g.,  Senior  Plumber)  would  be 
established  by  the  head  of  the  appropriate  examining  section.  An 
analyst  in  the  Test  Research  Section  would  then  administer  the 
Job  Analysis  Questionnaire  (containing  only  the  "essential"  tasks 
—  see  previous  discussion)  from  this  study  to  a  sample  of 
incumbents  in  the  class  of  Senior  Plumber.  If  results  from  the 
Senior  Plumber  analysis  showed  70%  of  the  tvisks  to  be  essential, 
then  the  results  of  this  study  would  be  transportable  to  the 
Senior  Plumber  class. 

Once  job  analysis  has  verified  the  essential  similarity  of 
job  activities,  all  study  results  should  be  applied  to  the  job 
class  in  question.  The  Realistic  Job  Preview  (RJP)  is  presently 
being  reproduced  by  our  personnel  training  section  using  a  desk 
top  publishing  program.  We  will  attempt  to  distribute  the  RJP  to 
all  potential  candidates  for  entry  into  first* level  supervisory 
classes.  One  avenue  to  accomplish  this  will  be  to  place  a  copy 
of  the  RJP  in  the  "Training  Bulletin"  published  periodically  by 
the  Training  Section  of  the  Personnel  Department.  In  addition, 
the  RJP  will  be  disseminated  in  appropriate  training  classes  such 
as  "Introduction  to  Supervision"  and  "Career  Development".  The 
RJP  will  also  be  available  to  the  department  personnel  offices  as 
well  as  to  the  Recruitment  Division  for  individuals  who  pick  up 
a.i  application  for  a  first-level  supervisory  class. 

Next,  examining  for  first-level  supervisory  jobs  should 
proceed  along  the  lines  indicated  in  this  study,  namely  use  of  a 
50%  weighted  interview  and  a  50%  weighted  multiple  choice  test  is 
typically  warranted,  although  an  alternative  to  this  weighting 
scheme  may  sometimes  be  appropriate  (e.g.,  100%  interview). 
Continued  use  of  content-based  supervisory  knowledge/ judgment 
multiple  choice  items  in  the  written  test  is  appropriate  based  on 
the  results  reported  earlier.  While  the  failure  of  the  General 
Ability  test   to  demonstrate  statistical   validity   in  this  study 


should  certainly  not  be  over interpreted,  results  clearly  indicate 
the  acceptability  of  continued  use  of  content-based  supervisory 
items.  For  purposes  of  test  security,  many  such  items  will  need 
to  be  available,  as  the  exact  test  must  change  for  different 
examination  administrations.  To  provide  the  best  possible  tests 
within  this  constraint,  approximately  100  new  items  are  currently 
being  written  and  will  be  evaluated  (e.g.,  subjected  to  item 
analysis)  as  they  are  used  in  different  examinations. 

In  addition,  the  1,000  plus  items  on  supervision  in  the 
Personnel  Department's  item  bank  are  being  reviewed  +. j  ensure 
that  the  items  are  not  contradictory  to  the  findings  of  the 
present  research.  For  example,  some  items  may  reflect  earlier 
views  on  supervision  that  are  no  longer  accepted  as  desirable 
(e.g.,  the  best  way  to  motivate  all  employees  is  with  money). 
The  categorization  of  items  is  also  being  reviewed,  to  the  extent 
possible,  to  make  sure  that  individual  items  are  properly  placed 
as  well  as  to  make  sure  the  overall  categorization  scheme  is  in 
line  with  the  results  of  the  present  study.  The  categories  that 
are  most  in  need  of  new  items  will  be  the  focus  of  the  new  item 
writing  mentioned  above. 

The  need  to  continue  use  of  an  interview  as  one  component  of 
supervisory  selection  is  clearly  indicated  from  the  job  analysis 
given  the  extreme  oral  communication  and  interpersonal  demands  of 
these  jobs.  A  "Resource  Guide  for  Constructing  First-Level 
Supervisory  Interviews' 11  has  been  drafted  and  when  finalized  will 
serve  as  a  reference  to  examination  analysts  developing 
interviews  for  first-level  supervisory  j^b  classes.  Interview 
factors  in  the  guide  are  identified  and  cLiined  through  use  of  a 
behavioral  consistency  model  in  which  interview  factors  are  based 
on  the  job  performance  dimensions  determined  from  job  analysis 
information.  Relevant  behavior-based  questions  accompany  each  of 
the  interview  factors.  It  is  important  to  note  that  behavioral 
consistency  refers  to  consistency  in  relevant  and  related 
behaviors  and  is  not  simply  limited  to  actual  samplings  of  job 
behaviors.  This  is  an  important  distinction,  given  that  many 
applicants  for  first-level  supervisory  jobs  may  have  no  actual 
experience  in  doing  supervisory  tasks,  therefore  it  is  their 
preparedness  or  potential  to  supervise  that  should  be  evaluated. 
In  other  words,  absent  any  direct  relevant  experience,  we  are 
looking  for  "signs"  of  who  would  make  an  effective  first-level 
supervisor,  rather  than  actual  "samples"  of  previous  first-level 
supervisory  work. 

This  guide  is  being  integrated  with  the  new  edition  of  the 
"Examining  Division  Procedural  Manual"  which  details  all  aspects 
of  the  civil  service  selection  process  including  discussions  of 
topics  such  as  types  of  interviews,  how  to  set  up  interview 
boards,  and  developing  interview  scoresheets.  Appropriate 
interview  content  for  a  particular  job  class  will  be  determined 
from  the  information  in  the  comprehensive  job  analysis  for  that 
particular  class  and  in  conjunction  with  the  transportability 
information. 
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Implementation  of  the  Training  Needs  Analysis  results  is 
largely  an  exercise  in  integrating  these  findings  into  existing 
supervisory  training  programs.  There  are  already  several  such 
training  programs  available  on  a  City-wide  basis  (e.g., 
Introduction  to  Supervision,  Discipline  and  the  Supervisor, 
Effective  Leadership)  so  enhancements  and  areas  in  need  of 
increased  emphasis  within  these  existing  training  programs  are 
basically  what  this  study  highlights.  Additionally,  it  is 
recognized  that  these  areas  are  identified  within  the  study  only 
in  very  general  terms.  To  enrich  these  descriptions,  and  provide 
further  direction  for  training  program  modifications,  more 
detailed  information  will  be  obtained  in  a  survey  distributed  to 
all  new  (i.e.,  appointed  since  July  1,  1989)  incumbent 
first-level  supervisors.  The  survey  will  ask  these  new 
supervisors  about  their  training  needs  in  a  very  systematic  way 
(e.g.,  using  multiple  choice  questions  as  opposed  to  the  open 
ended  questions  used  in  the  present  study) . 

Presently,  the  supervisory  development  courses  have  many 
more  applicants  than  openings  available.  For  example,  three 
courses  offered  —  "Certification  Interview  Training", 
"Discipline  and  the  Supervisor",  and  "Effective  Leadership"  — 
had  over  1,600  people  apply  for  the  just  over  400  slots  available 
in  the  January-June,  1990  training  classes.  Because  of  the  large 
discrepancy  between  the  number  of  new  supervisors  desiring 
training  and  the  number  of  slots  available  in  training,  a 
significant  time  lag  can  occur  between  when  a  new  supervisor 
starts  and  the  time  when  they  received  the  needed  training.  In 
order  to  fill  this  void  a  "Supervisors  Survival  Kit"  has  been 
proposed.  A  sample  table  of  contents  describes  topics  such  as 
managing  skills  (e.g.,  delegating,  discipline,  time  management), 
administrative  issues  (e.g.,  absenteeism,  insubordination, 
staffing,  training),  and  carrying  out  City  policy  (e.g., 
documentation,  EEO/AA,  sexual  harassment) .  The  kit  will  serve  as 
a  guide  to  new  supervisors  by  supplying  them  with  pragmatic 
general  information  on  supervision  and  leadership  as  well  as 
practical  information  on  specific  city  procedures  such  as  what  to 
do  in  a  given  situation  (e.g.,  what  form  to  fill  out  when  an 
employee  is  absent)  or  where  to  find  needed  information. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  kit  is  being  developed  to 
help  the  new  supervisor  in  those  confusing  and  anxious  first  few 
weeks  or  months  before  they  can  obtain  the  training  mentioned 
above.  The  kit  is  in  no  way  intended  to  supplant  training, 
rather  it  is  simply  filling  in  during  the  interval  between  when 
the  individual  becomes  a  new  supervisor  and  when  they  can  be 
scheduled  for  training.  The  information  in  the  kit  is  fully  in 
line  with  the  information  provided  in  training  and  will  be 
expanded  and  explained  more  fully  in  the  actual  training 
sessions . 

Traditionally,  the  use  of  a  formal  performarue  appraisal 
system  in  many  City  departments  is  not  consistently  present.  It 
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appears  that,  in  many  instance,  employees  receive  only  sporadic 
feedback  regarding  their  performance,  especially  after  passing 
probation.  This  lack  of  formal  appraisal  lead  the  City  Council 
to  order  the  Personnel  Department  to  develop  a  new  performance 
appraisal  process.  The  result  was  the  "Supervisor's  Guide  to 
Performance  Appraisal"  —  a  handbook  which  discusses  topics  such 
as  how  to  set  standards  and  hold  the  appraisal  interview,  and 
which  also  contains  sample  performance  appraisal  forms.  An 
operational  version  of  the  Supervisory  Performance  Appraisal  form 
will  also  be  included  in  future  additions  of  the  guide.  The 
guide  will  help  supervisors  better  understand  the  performance 
appraisal  process  and  will  hopefully  allow  them  to  be  more 
willing  to  use  such  a  process. 

In  conclusion,  the  efficacy  of  a  multi-purpose  job  analysis 
approach  has  been  demonstrated.  In  this  case,  the 
"multi-purpose"  was  designed  into  the  study  in  two  ways.  First, 
Each  data  collection  instrument  did  (at  least)  double  duty  in 
serving  more  than  one  purpose.  Examples  of  the  multiple  uses  of 
data  collection  instruments  include  the  use  of  the  Leatherman 
Leadership  Questionnaire  for  purposes  of  test  validation  and 
training  needs  analysis  and  the  use  of  critical  incident 
information  for  performance  appraisal  form  construction, 
Realistic  Job  Preview  creation,  and  as  a  cross-check  on  the  job 
analysis  data.  The  second  "multi-purpose"  was  the  several 
outcomes  of  the  study,  which  included  test  validation,  training 
needs  assessment,  development  of  a  realistic  job  preview,  and 
development  of  a  performance  appraisal  form.  By  researching 
these  issues  in  a  sing.le  study,  the  intrinsic  interrelationships 
between  these  seemingly  different  personnel  functions  are 
accentuated  and  the  ability  to  use  the  same  general  information 
for  several  purposes  is  highlighted. 
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The  Municipal  Court,  Los  Angeles  Judicial  District  (LAMC)  have  had  a  long  and  distinguished  tradition 
of  providing  extensive  in-service  training  for  all  or  its  personnel.  Among  the  many  training  courses 
provided  are  courses  designed  to  teach  necessary  skills  and  abilities  for  supervisors  and  managers. 

One  of  the  problems  inherent  in  developing  any  training  program,  however,  is  determining  what  training 
is  necessary  to  overcome  deficiencies  In  current  supervisors  and  managers.  While  general  training 
programs  may  assist  in  developing  and  providing  overall  skills,  they  often  do  not  target  the  specific 
needs  of  individuals.  Thus,  a  generally-applied  and  training  program  may  provide  training  to  an 
individual  who  already  has  proficiency  in  that  area,  while,  at  the  same  time,  not  provide  training  in  an 
area  in  which  the  individual  needs  to  improve  performance. 

To  overcome  this  training  problem  and  identify  and  satisfy  individuals'  specific  needs,  LAMC  elected  to 
institute  a  career-development  program.  Not  only  does  a  career-development  program  identify  and 
correct  individual  deficiencies  for  those  in  their  current  assignments,  it  also  helps  develop  personnel 
and  prepare  them  for  advancement  to  higher  levels.  Such  programs  provide  a  return  to  the  individual 
who  participates  in  them,  by  preparing  him/her  for  advancement,  while  at  the  same  assisting  the 
organization  by  ensuring  that  candidates  for  promotions  are  highly  qualified,  experienced  and  ready  for 
advancement. 

To  accomplish  these  goals,  LAMC  decided  to  initially  institute  a  career  development  process  for  its 
court  manager  positions.  In  LAMC,  the  court  manager  operates  as  a  second-line  supervisor/middle 
manager.  Because  of  the  number  of  court  managers,  it  was  deemed  appropriate  to  start  with  this  level 
as  a  means  of  preparing  individuals  for  advancement  into  management,  as  it  would  provide  a  large- 
enough  pool  of  individuals  to  have  a  definite  impact  on  the  overall  organization. 

Executive  staff  eventually  elected  to  use  an  assessment  center  process,  after  coming  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  assessment  center  process  provided  the  best  opportunity  to  assess  performance  within  the 
c??tei?  ?  actual  i°D  duties  as  well  as  obtain  meaningful  information  that  would  permit  the  identification 
of  individuals'  developmental  needs.  The  responsibility  for  implementing  the  career-development 
processand  the  assessment  center  as  a  part  of  that  career-development  process  fell  to  the  training 
office.  The  training  office  was  selected  for  this  responsibility  because,  ultimately,  the  training  staff  would 
be  responsible  for  developing  both  court  and  individual  training  programs.  Thus,  it  seemed  most 
logical  to  place  the  responsibility  for  the  entire  process  with  that  unit. 

Initially,  a  job  analysis  was  conducted  for  the  position,  which  was  newly  created  by  combining  duties  of 
two  other  positions  that  would  be  eliminated  through  attrition.  The  position  of  court  manager  was,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  a  new  one. 

This  created  some  problems,  because  new  job  specifications  were  not  yet  complete,  and  there  was  not 
complete  agreement  among  incumbents  and  supervisors  as  to  wnat  specific  duties  w*re  to  be 
allocated  to  the  classification.  Thus,  the  job  analysis  served,  to  a  great  extent,  to  identify  such  duties. 

However,  some  problems  were  encountered.  There  was  agreement  that  the  incumbents  should 
perform  certain  duties,  but  the  processes  for  performing  such  duties  had  not  been  implemented.  The 
most  notable  example  of  this  was  the  responsibility  to  monitor  budgetary  expenditures  within  the  unit  of 
assignment.  In  this  case,  both  incumbents  and  their  supervisors  feft  it  was  a  critical  task,  but  the  means 
to  obtain  timely  expenditure  reports  were  not  operational. 

In  a  few  other  cases,  there  was  not  sufficient  consensus  among  incumbents  and  their  supervisors  as  to 
what  extent  some  duties  should  be  performed.  Thus,  it  was  difficult  to  construct  an  assessment 
procedure  to  assess  all  skills  related  to  all  critical  tasks.  However,  there  was  sufficient  agreement  on 
which  tasks  and  the  skills  to  perform  them  were  to  allow  a  sufficient  career-development  assessment,  if 
not  a  selection  assessment. 

Since  the  purpose  of  the  assessment  procedure  was  to  evaluate  performance  strengths  and  limitations, 
there  was  no  need  to  develop  a  rank  order  list.  Thus,  there  was  no  time  spent  on  determining  whether 
or  not  critical  skills  differentiated  in  performance,  such  as  would  be  necessary  for  a  promotional  or 
hiring  process  requiring  a  rank-ordered  list. 

Generally,  however,  the  content  validation  process  followed  the  one  necessary  for  validation  of  a 
selection  process. 

One  of  the  early  realizations  was  that  the  assessment  center  process  is  labor-intensive,  in  that  a 
minimum  staff  of  four  individuals  is  required  tp^ssess  six  participants  in  the  assessment  center. 


Furthermore,  a  minimum  of  two  days  is  required  for  the  assessment  center  staff  and  one  day  required 
for  the  participants.  Thus,  it  ►  ecame  readily  apparent  that  not  all  court  managers  could  be  initially 
placed  through  a  full  assessment  center  process,  due  to  both  staff  and  budgetary  limitations. 

However,  it  was  also  recognized  that,  unless  some  type  of  career-development  activity  were  to  take 
place  for  the  majority,  if  not  all,  of  the  court  managers,  a  career-development  process  limited  to  only  a 
very  smalt  number  of  individuals  would  have  little  organizational  value.  Fortunately,  LAMC  was  able  to 
institute  procedures  that  met  the  need  of  providing  career-development  analyses  and  feedback  to  a 
large  number  of  individuals  for  a  minimal  cost. 

The  General  Management  In-Basket  (GMIB)  was  used  as  a  screening  tool  to  select  the  most  qualified 
group  of  court  managers.  The  GMIB  is  a  relatively  inexpensive,  commercially  available  in-basKot  test 
that  measures  generic  supervisory/management  skills.  It  has  been  empirically  validated  and  nas  a 
national  database  with  norms  for  performance  on  four  assessment  dimensions:  (') 'el^dersn!P'  ™ 
handling  priorities,  (3)  managing  conflict,  and  (4)  management  control.  Importantly,  GMIB  reports  are 
useful  not  only  for  selection  but  for  developmental  purposes. 

Because  of  the  ease  of  administration  and  the  cost  effectiveness  of  the  GMIB,  senior  court  managers 
were  also  given  the  opportunity  to  take  the  GMIB.  This  broadened  the  number  of  personnel  who  were 
able  to  participate  in  career-development  activities. 

All  participants  who  took  the  GMIB  received  feedback  on  their  performance.  This  fulfilled  the  need  to 
provide  some  developmental  assistance  to  the  entire  candidate  group.  The  feedback  consisted  or:  (i) 
a  bar  chart  profile  depicting  how  the  candidate  scored  relative  to  the  national  database  on  eacn  or  tour 
assessment  dimensions  measured  by  the  GMIB;  and  (2)  a  GMIB  Candidate  Feedback  Report 
describing  candidate  performance  in  each  of  the  four  assessment  dimensions.  Thus,  candidates  were 
given  feedback  on  their  current  skill  level  in  four  important  assessment  dimensions  compared  to  otner 
supervisors  and  managers,  as  well  as  written  reports  highlighting  their  strengths  and  weaknesses. 

Once  the  results  of  the  GMIB  were  obtained,  LAMC  selected  six  persons  from  among  the  top  ten  court 
managers  based  on  the  GMIB  results.  These  six  court  managers  then  participated  in  the  rest  or  tne 
assessment  center  process. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  was  simply  a  means  of  selecting  the  first  participants  in  the  process.  It  is 
anticipated  that  other  co^rt  managers  will  be  participating  in  the  assessment  center  since  it  will  oe  an 
ongoing  process. 

Critical  to  any  assessment  center  process  Is  the  need  for  trained  assessors.  This  need  was  met  by 
using  assessors  who  had  trained  for  three  days  in  the  assessment  center  process  and  then  gone 
through  a  one  day  certification  process  in  which  they  demonstrated  their  assess  or ^skills i  (an 
assessment  center  for  assessors).  This  training  meets  or  exceeds  that  required  in  the  1989  Guidelines 
and  Ethical  Considerations  for  Assessment  Center  Operations  (Guidelines). 

Three  members  of  the  staff  of  the  municipal  court  went  through  the  training  and  served  as  assessors. 
However,  to  ensure  greater  acceptance  of  the  process's  objectivity,  increase  ethnic  diversity,  and  assist 
the  newly-trained  assessors  in  their  first  assessment  center,  three  other  trained  and  experienced 
assessors  were  obtained  on  a  reciprocal  basis  from  other  agencies.  Thus,  a  team  of  six  assessors  were 
used  the  first  time,  even  though  only  three  assessors  were  required.  , 

The  assessment  center  process  used  consisted  of  four  common  assessment  center  exercises.  First, 
there  was  an  assigned-role  leaderless  group  discussion.  In  this  exercise,  six  participants  are  assigned 
a  task  and  given  a  period  of  time  (in  this  case,  one  hour)  to  come  to  an  agreement  within  the  group  of 
how  the  situation  should  be  solved. 

This  exercise  was  combined  with  two  others,  an  oral  presentation,  and  a  written  problem  exercise.  As 
part  of  preparation  for  the  group  discussion,  the  candidates  were  also  given  time  to  prepare  a formal 
presentation  to  other  group  members  on  their  respective  assigned  position.  They  were  provided  an 
overhead  projector  with  transparencies  and  a  flip  chart,  and  encouraged  to  use  these  visual  aids  as  a 
part  of  their  oral  presentation.  This  allowed  assessors  to  determine  their  formal  presentation  skimp 
Subsequent  to  completion  of  the  group  discussion  and  the  group  arriving  at  a  final  decteion,  tn« 
candidates  were  told  to  prepare  a  memorandum  explaining  the  basis  for  the  group  s  decisis 
Collectively,  this  combination  of  exercises,  based  on  the  same  scenario,  permitted  the  analy~.  or 
evaluation  of  a  number  of  assessment  dimensions. 

The  final  exercise  involved  on  interview  simulation.  The  candidates  were  provided  with  some 
background  information  on  a  specific  employee  and  given  time  to  become  familiar  with  this  information. 
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They  were  then  instructed  to  interview  the  employee  and  make  a  final  determination  as  to  what  the 
problems  were  and  how  they  were  going  to  deal  with  them  in  the  future. 

Once  the  participants  had  completed  all  of  the  exercises,  the  assessors  met  for  purposes  of 
determining  performance  levels,  within  dimensions,  across  all  the  exercises.  They  transferred 
documented  behavior  from  the  notes  taken  during  their  observation  of  the  participants  in  the  exercise  to 
the  evaluation  forms  and  shared  this  information  among  each  other  (an  assessment  center  process 
commonly  referred  to  as  consensus  or  assessor  discussion). 

Although  assessors  proviued  scores  for  every  candidate  within  each  exercise  and  each  dimension, 
overall  scores  were  not  calculated.  Furthermore,  time  was  not  spent  attempting  to  obtain  consensus 
among  assessors  where  scores  were  different.  Instead,  scores  were  i.,sed  to  focjs  on  significant 
behaviors,  for  feedback  to  the  candidates.  Thus,  scores  were  not  reliable  indicators  of  relative 
performance  for  selection  purposes. 

Once  all  candidates  had  been  evaluated  in  this  process,  the  assessment  center  administrator  prepared 
summary  feedback  reports  identifying  overall  performance  within  exercises.  The  administrator  also 
identified  primary  developmental  needs,  based  upon  input  obtained  from  the  assessors  during 
assessor  discussion.  Certain  developmental  recommendations  were  also  made  for  the  individuals. 

In  some  instances,  all  participants  exhibited  the  same  developmental  needs,  and,  in  these  cases,  all 
participants  received  the  same  basic  developmental  recommendations.  This  information  can  also  be 
utilized  by  the  training  staff  to  develop  general  training  programs  for  all  court  managers. 

Tn®  training  staff  also  retained  a  copy  of  the  developmental  feedback  reports,  in  order  to  assist 
Individual  court  managers  in  identifying  training  programs  or  experiences  that  would  help  meet  the 
developmental  needs  identified  through  the  assessment  center  process. 

Once  the  feedback  reports  were  completed,  the  assessment  center  administrator  met  with  each 
participant  and  personally  reviewed  the  feedback  reports  and  assessment  center  results.  This  personal 
interaction  allowed  the  participants  to  both  obtain  clarification  on  their  individual  performance  and 
explore  in  more  detail  developmental  needs  and  recommendations. 

Overall,  the  candidates  who  went  through  the  entire  process  seemed  to  think  that  it  was  beneficial  and 
job  related.  Although  not  evaluated  through  any  criterion  process,  candidates  generally  agreed  that  the 
assessment  center  process  accurately  pinpointed  their  strengths  and  weaknesses. 

The  lesson  to  be  learned  here,  however,  is  that,  whether  or  not  an  assessment  center  is  to  be  used  for 
career-development  or  selection  purposes,  it  is  imperative  that  it  be  done  correctly.  Too  many 
shortcuts  or  too  little  commitment  to  the  process,  especially  budgetary  commitment,  will  likely  doom  the 
entire  project.  Strict  adherence  to  the  Guidelines,  not  only  in  training,  but  in  all  aspects  of  the 
assessment  center  process  is  essential  for  any  assessment  process  to  be  successful. 
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A  Program  that  Succeeded 


April  9,  1990 


Two  years  ago  I  came  to  the  IMPAAC  Conference  in  Las  Vegas  with  a 
description  of  the  San  Diego  County  Management  Academy  which  had 
been  conceived  and  implemented  using  assessment  center  methodology 
for  selection.  At  that  time  we  had  no  data  to  demonstrate  that  the 
process  which  we  were  using  was  either  effective  in  achieving  our 
goals  or  acceptable  to  the  participants  or  executives  within  the 
County.  Today,  I  can  report  to  you  that  we're  doing  what  we  said 
we  were  going  to  do,  and,  as  a  result,  we're  changing  the  ways  in 
which  County  executives  are  making  appointments  to  positions  of 
responsibility. 

For  those  who  did  not  hear  the  presentation  two  years  ago,  as  well 
as  others  who  are  unaware  of  the  San  Diego  Management  Academy,  I  »11 
briefly  summarize  the  program  for  you. 

Conceived  in  1985,  the  Management  Academy  is  both  a  productivity 
and  an  affirmative  action  program.  A  small  technical  team  was 
assembled  early  in  1986  to  flesh  out  the  program  concept  and  model 
it  for  Countv  executives  and  interest  groups.  The  first  vear  w?.s 
devoted  to  research  into  management  development  programs  and 
selection  instruments,  the  modeling  of  alternatives,  and  the  final 
selection  of  a  program  design. 

Although  competitive  in  nature,  the  program  is  developmental  for 
permanent  County  employees.  There  are  no  guarantees  of  promotion, 
but  as  you'll  see  later,  promotion  has  come  to  many  of  the 
participants.  Recruitment  is  aggressive,  intended  to  reach  all 
County  employees,  and  interest  is  keen.  Essentially,  there  are 
only  two  application  criteria:  first,  the  applicant  must  be  a 
permanent  County  employee  who  has  passed  probation  in  any  class, 
and  second,  the  employee  must  be  rated  standard  or  higher  in  all 
rating  factors  on  the  latest  performance  evaluation. 
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Selection  is  by  competition  utilizing  work  simulations.  A 
consultant  was  used  to  design  our  assessment  center  to  ensure  that 
it  met  the  Guidelines  and  Ethical  Considerations  as  established  by 
International  Congress  on  Assessment  Center  Operations.  The 
preliminary  screening  instrument  is  an  in-basket  exercise  and  we've 
used  this  instrument  on  groups  ranging  in  size  from  156  to  403 
participants.  Applicant  groups  of  reduced  size  then  participate 
in  unassigned  role  leaderless  group  discussions,  written  and  oral 
reports,  and  subordinate  counseling  exercises.  Raters  are 
generally  County  executives  who  have  all  been  trained  by  the  design 
consultant  with  three  or  more  days  of  formal  training.  Since  its 
inception  in  1987,  1801  have  employees  have  applied  for  the 
program,  1271  have  participated  in  the  in-basket  exercises,  217  in 
the  assessment  centers,  and  123  have  been  selected  as  management 
candidates. 

The  final  selection  process  consists  of  two  phases;  the  setting  of 
a  minimum  pass  print  on  the  assessment  center  simulations,  then 
selection  by  ethnic  group  with  the  condition  that  the  total  of 
minority  selections  should  be  at  least  equal  to  the  total  of  the 
Caucasian  selections.    This  selection  criteria  has  served  us  well. 

Once  selected,  management  candidates  receive  extensive  feedback  on 
their  assessment  center  performance,  negotiate  an  individual 
development  plan  (usually  with  a  senior  executive  within  their  own 
department) ,  attend  familiarization  classes  in  those  areas  where 
they  have  little  or  no  experience,  participate  in  formal  training, 
and  undertake  special  projects.  These  plans  are  extensive  and 
ordinarily  take  from  18  to  30  months  to  complete. 

To  measure  effectiveness  of  the  program  we  established  control 
groups  for  each  Academy  class  and  we  compare  the  promotion  rate  of 
the  control  group  to  that  of  the  Academy  class.  The  members  of 
each  control  group  are  matched  to  individual  management  candidates 
in  classification,  length  of  service  with  the  County,  length  of 
service  in  class,  age,  and  ethnic  group  insofar  as  possible.  The 
most  recent  comparison  of  promotion  rate  is  as  follows: 

Group  Combined 

Group  Minorities  Caucasians 

Promotion 
Rate  for 

Management  52.3%  59.4%  45.5% 

Candidates 

Control  Group  23.1%  17.6%  26.6% 

As  you  can  see,  management  candidates  are  considerably  more 
upwardly  mobile  than  their  control  group  counterparts.  Not  counted 
in  the  statistics  are  the  multiple  promotions.  Several  candidates 
nave  been  promoted  three  times  since  notified  of  their  selection 
for  the  Academy.      Others  have  been  promoted  twice.  Department 
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heads  are  more  than  eager  to  take  advantage#  of  those  individuals 
who  demonstrate  effective  management  and  supervision  skills,  skills 
which  we  evaluate  in  the  selection  process  for  the  Academy. 

The  Academy  has  gained  an  excellent  reputation  in  its  short 
existence.  Most  of  those  executives  who  were  doubters  when  we 
began  in  1987  are  now  strong  supporters.  A  very  few  still  remain 
to  be  won  over.  Nonetheless,  employees  from  all  departments  are 
convinced  that 'the  Academy  is  a  stepping  stone  to  a  more  mobile 
and  satisfying  career  in  County  government  and  are  applying  and 
gaining  admittance.  I  believe  that  the  Academy  has  gained  a 
permanent  place  in  the  County  scheme  —  a  credit  to  current 
candidates  and  graduates  alike. 

Of  great  interest  is  the  side  effect  which  the  Academy  selection 
process  has  had  or.  County  government.  As  noted  earlier,  a  large 
percentage  of  our  assessors  are  at  the  executive  and  senior 
management  level;  department  directors,  assistant  and  deputy 
directors,  and  division  managers.  They've  seen  the  value  of 
management  simulations  and  are  asking  for  and  using  them  in  the 
departmental  selection  process.  In  the  recent  past  we  used  in- 
baskets  for  Supervising  Probation  Officer  and  Sheriff's  Captain, 
and  more  extensive  work  simulations  for  Deputy  Chief  Probation 
Officer,  two  Assistant  Deputy  Directors  in  General  Services,  Risk 
Manager,  Employee  Benefits  Manager,  Social  Services  Administrators 
I  and  II,  Supervising  Eligibility  Technician,  and  Court  Services 
supervisors  and  administrators. 

In  the  County  of  San  Diego  we've  found  a  way  to  identify  the  up  and 
coming  employees,  to  provide  them  with  the  visibility  and 
networking  to  become  effective,  and  promoting  them  to  more 
responsible  positions.  Today's  management  candidates  are 
tomorrow's  executives  and  we're  getting  them  ready  for  future 
responsibilities . 


Prepared  by: 

Del  Boerner 

Personnel  Services  Manager 
(619)  531-5140 
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Background 

The  use  of  assessment  centers  in  the  public  sector  has  been 
prevalent  since  the  1970' s  (Fitzgerald,  1980;  Fitzgerald  & 
Quaintance,  1982;  Mendoza  &  Craig,  1983;  Joiner,  1984;  and  Yeager, 
1986) .  The  fire  service  is  one  profession  that  has  used  the  process 
widely.  In  fact,  several  landmark  U.S.  courts  cases  pertinent  to 
personnel  selection  including  assessment  centers  (Firefighters 
Institute  for  Racial  Equality  v.  City  of  St.  Louis)  involved  Fire 
service  promotions  (see  Byham,  Review  of  Legal  Cases  and  Opinions 
dealing  with  Assessment  Centers  and  Content  Validity,  1983) . 
Nonetheless,  at  the  time  of  this  study  it  was  not  known  whether  any 
of  the  Fire  Departments  had  conducted  criterion  related  validity 
studies,  and  if  they  had,  what  their  results  were. 

In  1986  the  Palm  Beach  County  Fire-Rescue  and  Employee 
Relations  &  Personnel  Departments  worked  cooperatively  to  design, 
develop  and  implement  three  content  valid  selection  processes  which 
included  the  assessment  center  for  the  ranks  of  District  Chief, 
Captain  and  Lieutenant.  Implementation  of  the  assessment  center 
process  in  Palm  Beach  County  is  noteworthy  for  several  reasons. 
First,  until  1984,  Palm  Beach  County  used  traditional  selection 
techniques  to  fill  vacant  positions.  Second,  10  separate  fire 
taxing  districts  representing  10  separate  departments  were 
consolidated,  so  many  decisions  including  those  pertinent  to 
personnel  selection  had  to  be  made  in  a  relatively  short  period  of 
time.  Third,  most  of  the  districts  >.?.d  utilized  a  written  test  and 
then  an  appointment  process  that  ga  f  -  che  Chiefs  great  latitude  to 
select  whom  they  wanted  and  were  fearful  of  changes  to  their 
systems.  Nonetheless,  in  early  1985  after  extensive  contract 
negotiations,  the  assessment  center  process  became  a  component  of 
Article  18  of  the  IAFF  contract  less  than  2  years  after  the 
department  was  formed.  Union  representatives  and  management  agreed 
that  the  assessment  center  as  presented  to  them  by  Personnel ,  was 
a  fair  process  that  had  a  proven  track  record  for  criterion 
validity. 

A  year  after  the  promotions  were  made,  the  department  was  quite 
satisfied  vith  the  job  performance  of  the  various  personnel  who  had 
been  promoted.  However,  statistical  analyses  to  establish 
criterion  validity  had  not  been  conducted.  The  1986  Fire  Lieutenant 
assessment  center  process  is  the  subject  of  this  follow-up 
criterion  related  validity  study. 
Assessment  Center  Design  and  Development 

The  first  step  in  the  process  was  completion  of  a  thorough  job 
analysis.  A  modified  version  of  the  Retrospective  Critical 
Incident  Method  was  utilized.  This  method  was  recommended  by  Dr. 
Larry  O'Leary  who  .erved  as  the  principal  consultant.  After  review 
of  pertinent  documents  which  included  existing  job  descriptions  and 
organization  charts,  a  series  of  on-site  job  visits  to  a  number  of 
fire  stations  was  made  and  standard  1/2  hour  interviews  were 
conducted  with  10  Fire  Lieutenants.  After  analysis  of  this 
information,  task  and  competency  lists  were  developed  (see 
Appendices  1  &  2)  .  The  ten  Lieutenants  rated  and  ranked  the 
competencies  and  provided  a  minimum  of  two  critical  incidents  for 
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each  task.  The  job  analysis  information  was  summarized  and  then 
verified  by  three  Chief  Fire  Officers  and  the  Fire-Rescue 
Administrator.  A  written  exam  was  also  developed  and  was  the  first 
hurdle  in  the  selection  process.  Three  exercises  were  developed;  a 
Leaderless  Group  Discussion  (L.G.D.),  a  Coaching/ Counseling  and  a 
Citizen  Complaint  Encounter.  A  competency  exercise  grid  indicated 
the  equal  weight  each  assessment  center  skiM  dimension  was  given 
in  each  exercise  based  upon  the  job  analysis. 
Method 

Thirty-eight  candidates  participated  in  the  1986  assessment 
center.  Sixteen  Fire-Rescue  personnel  holding  the  rank  of 
Lieutenant  or  Captain  from  other  fire  jurisdictions  within  the 
state  of  Florida  were  trained  as  assessors.  Assessor  training 
lasted  three  8  hour  days.  The  next  day,  38  candidates  participated 
in  the  assessment  center.  Team  consensus  meetings  occurred  the 
following  day.  A  one  year  eligibility  list  comprised  of  32 
candidates  was  established.  From  this  list  18  personnel  were 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  Fire  Lieutenant  and  are  the  subjects  of 
this  study. 

Thirty-four  variables  were  analyzed  and  are  listed  in  Table  1. 
The  criteria  were  the  standard  Firefighter  Performance  Appraisal 
ratings  for  4  rating  periods  after  the  promotion  date;  4  months,  l 
year,  2  years,  and  3  years  later.  The  Palm  Beach  County 
performance  appraisal  form  evaluates  an  employee  based  on  five 
categories  from  a  high  of  "exceeds  job  requirements'1  to  a  low  of 
"unsatisfactory"  on  nine  performance  factors  (i.e.,  f abbreviated: 
coordinates  and  directs  at  all  fire  scenes/emergencies;  evaluates 
and  reviews  subordinate  performance;  promotes  employee  training  and 
development;  resolves  disciplinary  problems  and  makes 
recommendations;  resolves  employee  complaints/grievances/problems; 
exchanges  information  with  superiors/subordinates;  prepares 
reports/paperwork;  accepts  responsibility  for  decisions ;  encourages 
teamwork) .  so,  each  performance  rating  verbal  descriptor  was 
converted  to  a  rating  scale  of  1-5  for  statistical  analysis 
purposes . 

Additional  criteria  (i.e.,  the  fifth  set  of  performance 
ratings)  included  the  performance  ratings  for  each  of  the  eight 
assessment  center  dimensions  and  an  overall  performance  rating  for 
each  Fire  Lieutenant.  These  data  were  obtained  during  interviews 
with  the  Fire  District  Chiefs  or  Captains  who  supervised  the 
Lieutenants  as  of  November,  1989.  Most  had  previously  rated  the 
Lieutenants.  The  data  were  collected  using  a  comprehensive  form 
that  included  the  assessment  center  skill  dimensions,  performance 
factors,  two  rating  scales  and  interviewee  background  information. 
The  chiefs  and  Captains  were  told  that  the  ratings  would  have  no 
effect  whatsoever  on  the  individual  but  were  being  collected  for 
research  purposes  only.  Overall,  5  different  performance  ratings 
were  obtained  for  each  Lieutenant  since  September,  1986.  During 
the  interviews,  ratings  were  also  obtained  on  the  9  performance 
appraisal  factors  previously  referred  to. 
Analyses  and  Results 

The  means  and  standard  deviations  for  all  variables  analyzed  in 
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this  section  are  displayed  in  Table  1.  The  maximum  number  of 
applicants  analyzed  is  37  not  38.  Data  on  one  applicant  was  not 
complete  enough  to  use  for  these  analyses.  The  statistical  package 
STATPAC  GOLD,  was  used  for  the  analyses  to  be  described  below. 

Relationship  Among  Exercises  and  Between  Exercises  and  the 

Assessment  Center  Total  Score 

Ratings  were  summed  over  dimensions  for  each  exercise  each 
applicant.  The  resulting  sums  were  inter-correlated  among 
exercises.  In  addition,  the  sums  for  each  exercise  were  correlated 
uith  the  assessment  center  total  score.  The  results  are  shown  in 
Table  2.  As  displayed,  the  correlations  among  the  3  exercises  are 
all  substantial  and  significant.  As  would  be  expected,  the 
relationship  between  each  exercise  and  the  assessment  center  total 
score  is  substantial  and  significant. 

Relationship  Among  Dimensions  and  Between  Dimensions  and 

Relationship  Between  Dimensions  and  Assessment 

Center  Total  Score 

Ratings  on  each  dimension  were  averaged  over  assessors  for  each 
applicant  to  generate  a  mean  score  for  each  individual  for  each  of 
the  eight  dimensions.  The  8  dimensions  were  then  correlated  to 
produce  the  results  shown  in  Table  3.  As  would  be  expected,  the 
intercorrelations  are  a] 1  positive.  In  addition,  the  more  complex 
dimensions,  such  as  Judgement  and  Decisiveness  have  significant 
correlations  with  most  of  the  other  dimensions.  Table  4  shows  the 
relationship  between  each  dimension  and  the  total  score.  All  the 
dimensions  have  significant  and  substantial  correlations  with  the 
total  score. 

Relationship  Among  3.986  Assessment  Center  Ratings  and  1989 
Supervisory  Ratings  on  Assessment  Center  Dimensj 7ns 
Ratings      on      each      assessment      center      dimension  were 
intercorrelated  with  the  supervisory  ratings  on  the  8  assessment 
center  dimensions  to  produce  the  results   shown   in  Table  5.  The 
intercorrelations  between  the  ratings  for  the  same  dimension  appear 
in  the  diagonal   of  the  table.    It  might  be   expected  that  these 
intercorrelations  would  be  the  highest  for  the  row  and  column  with, 
the  same  dimension  label.  Except  for  the  diagonal,  this  table  only 
shows    those    intercorrelations    which    were    .20    or    higher.  The 
expected  pattern  did  not  occur.  Most  of  the  intercorrelations  were 
relatively  small  and  nonsignificant.  A  key  difference  between  the 
ratings  was  the  very  different  circumstances  under  which  the  two 
sets  of  ratings  occurred. 

Relationship  Between  Supervisory  Ratings  on  Assessment  Center 
Dimensions  and  Supervisory  Ratings  on  Performance  Appraisal 
Factors 

Supervisory  ratings  on  each  assessment  center  dimension  for 
each  applicant  were  intercorrelated  with  the  supervisory  ratings  on 
the  9  performance  appraisal  factors.  The  intercorrelations  were  all 
positive  and  the  majority  were  significantly  different  from  zero. 
Nonetheless,  certain  factors  were  expected  to  have  higher 
correlations  with  some  skill  dimensions  as  compared  to  others.  For 
example,  it  was  not  expected  that  preparing  reports/paperwork  would 
be  as  highly  correlated  with  dealing  with  people,  and  development 
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of  subordinates  as  it  was  with  planning  and  organization  and  such 
was  the  case  <*s  shown  in  Table  6. 
Performance  Measures 

Relationship  Between  Assessment  Center  Total  Score  and  1.  2f 
and  3  Year  Performance  Evaluations 

Of  the  37  applicants,  18  were  hired  based  on  their  assessment 
center  total  score.  Assessment  center  total  scores  for  individuals 
were  compared  to  several  performance  measures  for  those 
individuals.  First  of  all,  average  ratings  on  the  exercises  for 
individuals  were  compared  to  the  operational  performance  appraisal 
ratings  conducted  at  4  months,  1  year,  2  years,  and  3  years  after 
hiring.  As  stated  earlier,  a  fifth  set  of  performance  ratings  were 
also  obtained  from  interviews  conducted  with  each  supervisor. 

One  exercise,  Coaching  and  Counseling,  did  obtain  substantial 
correlations  with  the  1,  2,  and  3  year  performance  evaluation 
(i.e.,  .27,  .26  and  .38).  Only  one  dimension,  Dealing  with  People 
obtained  a  significant  correlation  with  the  1  year  performance 
evaluation.  The  assessment  center  total  score  did  not  significantly 
correlate  with  the  4  month  performance  rating  (r  =  .11).  However, 
as  shown  in  Table  7,  the  correlations  between  the  total  assessment 
center  score  and  the  1,  2,  and  3  year  performance  evaluations  were 
positive  and  substantial  (  i.e.,  .35,  .36,  and  .40)  although  not 
significant.  The  probabilities  are  shown  in  the  parentheses.  Given 
the  small  N,  the  lack  of  significance  is  not  surprising.  These 
coefficients  were  corrected  for  restriction  of  range  on  the 
predictor  since  the  assessment  center  total  score  was  used  to 
select  the  hirees.  The  corrected  correlation  coefficients  are  also 
shown  in  Table  7 . 

It  is  important  to  note  that  a  substantially  lower  correlation 
was  obtained  for  the  4  month  performance  ratings.  The  standard 
deviation  for  these  ratings  is  almost  double  the  standard  deviation 
tor  the  1,  2  and  3  year  performance  ratings.  This  might  mean  that 
4  months  is  too  short  of  a  time  for  an  accurate  appraisal  or  that 
the  raters  had  different  approaches  among  themselves  during  this 
rating  period. 

Relationship  Between  Assessment  Center  Total  Score  and 
Supervisory  Ratings  on  Skill  Dimension  and  Overall 
Performance  (Fifth  Set  of  Performance  Data) 

The  fifth  set  of  performance  measures  consisting  of  supervisory 
ratings    on    the    assessment    center    dimensions    and    the  overall 
performance  rating    for  each   incumbent   and   the   assessment  total 
score    were    also    collected    and    analyzed.     These    ratings  were 
collected  over  three  years  after  promotion  during  interviews  with 
the  supervisors.   The  supervisors  were  told  that  the  ratings  were 
for  research  purposes  only  and  would  be  kept  strictly  confidential. 
The  correlations  between  these  measures  and  the  assessment  center 
total    score    are    shown    in    Table    8.    As    can    be    seen,    all  the 
correlations  are  positive  and  substantial.  These  coefficients  were 
also  corrected  for  restriction  of  range  as  displayed  in  this  table. 
Relationship  Between  1986  Assessment  Center  Total  Score  and 
1989  Supervisory  Ratings  on  Performance  Appraisal  Factors 
The   1986  assessment  center  total   scores  for  each  successful 
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applicant  were  correlated  with  the  1989  supervisory  ratings  on  the 
9  performance  appraisal  factors  to  produce  the  results  shown  in 
Table  9.  As  can  be  seen  4  of  9  are  significant.  Interestingly, 
these  four  performance  factors  all  concern  Dealing  with  People ?  the 
same  dimension  that  exists  in  the  Coaching  and  counseling  exercise 
and  the  Dealing  with  People  dimension  both  which  had  relati/ely 
strong  relationships  to  the  performance  evaluations.  Although  the 
correlation  coefficients  are  higher  when  the  supervisors  rated  the 
employees  on  these  factors  than  on  the  8  assessment  center 
dimensions  (see  Table  8),  this  is  not  surprising.  Vhey  had 
previously  rated  these  employees  using  the  same  factors  but  had 
never  rated  them  using  the  8  assessment  center  dimensions.  Four  of 
these  coefficients  obtain  significance  while  the  coefficients  based 
on  the  1,  2,  and  3  year  evaluations  only  approach  significance. 
This  may  be  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  lv?89  ratings  were 
collected  with  the  knowledge  that  they  were  for  research  purposes 
only . 

Conclusions 

The  results  of  this  study  should  be  viewed  within  the  context 
of  prior  research  on  assessment  centers.  Meta-analytic  studies  have 
demonstrated  that  validities  corrected  for  small  sample  size  and 
other  sources  of  error  are  about  .4  (Hunter  &  Hunter,  1984;  Schmidt 
et.  al. ,  1987) .  While  most  of  the  validity  coefficients  in  this 
study  were  not  significant,  the  uncorrected  coefficients  between 
the  assessment  total  score  and  the  1,  2,  and  3  year  performance 
evaluations  and  the  supervisory  overall  rating  were  all  similar  to 
that  magnitude  (i.e.,  .31  -  .40)  and  the  coefficients  corrected  for 
the  restriction  of  range  were  of  course  somewhat  higher.  Within 
this  context,  it  is  highly  probable  that  all  of  these  validity 
coefficients  would  be  significantly  different  from  zero  and  of  a 
magnitude  of  approximately  .40  or  higher  if  a  larger  N  had  been 
used.  In  fact,  giver,  the  acceptance  of  meta-analysis  and  validity 
generalization  as  sound  methodological  procedures,  it  may  be  that 
further  criterion-related  validity  studies  will  only  be  necessary 
for  political  reasons  and  for  evaluating  new  assessment  center 
procedures  or  applications. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  point  out  th^L  these  findings 
demonstrated  that  the  assessment  center  measured  the  interpersonal 
component  of  performance  most  strongly.  This  was  evidenced  by 
relatively  strong  relationships  between  people  related  predictors 
of  criteria.  Further,  the  performance  appraisal  forms  were 
developed  in  1984  and  not  in  conjunction  with  the  assessment 
center.  Also,  the  assessors  were  given  extensive  training  whereas 
the  Fire  District  Chiefs/Captains  who  annually  rated  the 
Lieutenai.  s  were  not.  Nonetheless,  they  were  consistent  with  their 
ratings  on  an  individual  over  time. 
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Table  1 


Variable  Lifting  with  N,  Means,   and  Standard  Deviations  (SO) 


1. 

2. 
3  . 

4. 

5. 

6. 
7  . 


10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 

14. 

15. 

1G. 

17. 

13  . 
19. 
20. 

21. 

22. 


VARIABLE  N 

Assessment  Center  18,  37 
Total  Score 

Analysis  Dimension       18,  37 

Dealing  With  People  18,  37 
Dimension 

Decisiveness  Dimen-  18,  37 
sion 


Developing  Subor- 
dinates Dimension 


Judgement  Dimension     18,  37 

Leadership  Dimen-  18 ,  3  7 
sion 

Planning  £  Organi-  18,  37 
*-:ing  Dimension 


Verbal  Communica- 
tion Dimension 

Performance  Evalua- 
tion  (4  mo) 

Performance  Evalua- 
tion  (1  yr) 

Performance  Evalua- 
tion (2  yrs) 

Performance  Evalua- 
tion  (3  yrs) 

Analysis  Dimension 

Dealing  With  People 
Dimension 

Decisivenes-  Dimen* 
sion 

Developing  Subordin- 
ates Dimension 

Judgement  Dimension 

Leadership  Dimension 

Planning  and  Organi- 
zing Dimension 

Verbal  Communication 
Dimension 

Overall  Evaluation 


18,  37 
17- 
16* 


23.  **  Citizen  Complaint 

24.  -*  Leaderless  Group 

Discussion 


17* 
16- 

:  7« 

17* 
17* 

17  * 

17* 
17* 
17* 

17* 

17* 
17,  3b 
17,  36 
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25.**  Coaching  &  Counsel       17,  36 
ing 


MEAN  SD 

32.33,    29.62  3.03,  4.90 

3.72,      3.54  .75,  .73 

4.11,      4.0  .58,  .71 

4.61,      4.35  .50,  .75 


18,    37         3.83,      3.18        .92,  1.29 


3.78,  3.27       .55,  .90 

4.06,  3.54        .72,  -87 

4.00,  3.59       .91,  1.01 

4.22,  3.95       .81,  .85 

3.65  .93 

4.19  .54 

4.18  .53 

4.25  .45 

3.88  .78 
3.59  .94 

4.06  .83 

3.71  .92 

3.76  .83 
4.06  .75 
4.18  .73 

3.76  .97 

4.12  .78 

30.00,  27.42     6.01,  5.55 

29.53,  26. 06     7.89,  7.35 

33.06.  28.22     4.07,  5.64 
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Table  1 


Variable  Listing  with  N,  Means,  and  Standard  Deviations  (SD) 


VARIABLE 


N 


MEAN 


SD 


26  . 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 
31- 
32. 

33. 


Coordinates/directs  17* 
fire  scenes 

Evaluates  subordinate  17  * 
performance 

Promotes  training/  17 • 

development 

Resolves  disciplin-  17* 
ary  problems 

Resold es  complaints  17 * 

Exchanges  information  17» 

Prepares  reports/  17* 
paperwork 

Accepts  responsibility  17  * 
for  decisions/actions 


34.       Encourages  teamwork 


17* 


4.1765 

3.8824 

3.8824 

3.6471 

3.5294 
4 .2353 
4.1765 

4.^.765 

4.2353 


0.80S0 

0.7812 

0.7812 

0.7019 

0.799S 
0  .7524 
0.8090 

1.0146 

0.7524 


*  Missing  Data 
" *  Exercises 


ERLC 


Table  2 


Relationship  Among  Exercises  And  Between 
Exercises  And  The  Assessment  Center  Total  Score 


1  T  X  Vs 

VAR . 

variaDle  Label 

M 

MP  AM 

SD 

VI 

Assess  Ctr.  Total  Score 

37 

29.6216 

4.9010 

V23 

Citizen  Complaint 

36 

27.4167 

5.5517 

V24 

Leaderless  Gp.  Dis. 

36 

26.6667 

7.3485 

V25 

Coaching  &  Counseling 

36 

29. 2222 

5.6372 

Sijnple  Correlation  Matrix 
VI  V23  V24 

V23     r  .5548* 
V24     r   .6793*  .5722* 
V25     r   .8965*        .5100*  .6391* 


*     Significant  at  or  below  p    =  .05  with  35  df 

Table  3 

Relationship  Among  Dimensions 


VAR. 

Variable  Label 

N 

MEAN 

SD 

V2 

Analysis 

37 

3  .  5405 

0 

.7301 

V3 

Dealing  with  People 

37 

4 .0000 

0 

.7.071 

V4 

Decisiveness 

37 

4.3514 

0 

.7534 

V5 

Dev.   of  Subordinates 

37 

3 . 1892 

1 

.2875 

V6 

Judgement 

37 

3.2703 

0 

.9021 

V7 

Leadership 

37 

3.5405 

0 

.8691 

V8 

Planning  &  Organizing 

37 

3.5946 

1 

.0127 

V9 

Verbal  Communication 

37 

3.9459 

0 

.8481 

V2 

V3 

V4 

V5 

V6  V7 

V3 

r 

. 5381* 

V4 

r 

.4532* 

.4172* 

V5 

r 

.1541 

.2441 

.  2732 

V6 

r 

. 4890* 

. 5661* 

. 5512* 

.4331* 

V7 

r 

.  2272 

.  2260 

. 5928* 

.4274* 

.4462* 

V8 

r 

.  3046 

.1552 

. 5196* 

.4653* 

.3665*  .5400* 

V9 

r 

.0934 

.2316 

.2479 

.0351 

.3101         .  2'..92 

V8 


2202 


*     Significant  at  or  below  p  =   .05  with  35  df 


Table  4 

Relationship  Between  Dimensions  And 
Assessment  Center  Total  Score 


VI 

V2 

r 

0.5789* 

V3 

r 

0.5771* 

V4 

r 

0  . 7  0  a  6  * 

V5 

r 

0.6896* 

V6 

r 

0.7777* 

V7 

r 

0.7015* 

V8 

r 

0.6902* 

V9 

r 

0.3759* 

*     Significant        or  below  £    »  .05  with  35  df 

Table  6 

Relationship  Between  Supervisory  Ratings  on  Skill  Dimensions  C89> 

And 

Supervisory  Ratings  on  Performance  Appraisal  Factors  C89) 


VkR.  Variable  Label 

vl5  Dealing  With  People 

vl7  Developing  Subordinates 

v2o  Planning  and  Organizing 

v32  Prepares  Reports/Papers 


y_15  V17  V2P_ 

V32  0.1016  0.0741  0.7933 


Significant  at  or  below  p  =   .05  with  15  df 


\2 


Table  5 

Relationship  Between  Assessment  Center  Ratings  (1986) 

And 

Supervisory  Ratings  on  Assessment  Center  Dimensions  (1989) 


1986 


1989 


Var 
Var 
Var 
Var 
Var 
Var 
Var  8 
Var  9 


2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 


1989 


VI 4 
V15 
V16 
V17 

V18 
V19 
V20 
V21 


Analysis 

Dealing  with  People 

Decisiveness 

Developing  Subordinates 

Judgment 

Leadership 

Planning  &  Organizing 
Verbal  Communication 


V2 

0. 2689 
0.2081 


0.3595 


0. 4312 
0. 4238 
0.2370 
0.5195 

0. 5599 
0 . 5408 
0. 3788 
0.3725 


V4 


0 . 0613 
0 . 2601 


0.3975 


Var 

14 

Analysis 

Val- 

15 

Dealing  with  People 

var 

16 

Decisiveness 

Var 

17 

Developing  Subordinates 

Var 

18 

Judgment 

Var 

19 

Leadership 

Var 

20 

Planning  and  Organizing 

Var 

21 

Verbal  Communication 

1986 
V5 

0.4033 
0.2943 

0.2793 
0.2909 


V6 


0.1416 

0.260C 
0.2359 


V7 


V8 

0 . 2566 
0 . 3232 


0  . 0000 
0  .2430 


0.1837 
0 . 2066 


V9 

0 .4302 
0.2912 
0.4332 
0.2597 

0. 5372 
0.4792 
0.4437 
0.2279 


Significant  at  or  below  £  =   .05  with  15  df 
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Table  7 

Relationship  Between  Assessment 
Center  Total  Score  and  1,   2,   &  3 
Year  Performance  Evaluations 


V15 

V12 

V13 

2yr 

3yr 

Uncorrected* 

.35 

.  36 

.40 

.175 

.155 

.118 

Corrected 

.  52 

.53 

.  58 

Probability  due  to  chance  with  14  df  for  the  lyr  aud  3yr 
correlations  and  15df  for  the  2yr  correlation  appears  in 
parenthesis . 


Table  8 

Relationship  Between  Assessment  Center  Total  Score  And 
Supervisory  Ratings  On  Skill  Dimension  And  Overall  Performance 

(Fifth  Set  of  Performance  Data) 


ANAYL 


DWP 


DEC 


DOS  JUDG 


LD 


PO 


VERCO  OVAL 


Uncorrected* 
Corrected 


.298  .357  .222  .416  .223  .513*  .234  .459  .316 
(.245)    (.159)    (.392)    (.097)    (.388)    (.035)    (.365)    (.063)  (.216) 


,438 


,526 


,343 


.  594 


.347 


,694 


362 


.640 


.474 


*     Probability  due  to  chance  with  1  •    if  appears  in  parenthesis  APPENDIX  5 
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TABLE  9 

Relationship  Between  1986  Assessment  Center  Total  Score 

And 

1989  Supervisory  Ratings  on  Performance  Appraisal  Factors 


VI  Assessment  Center  Total  Score 

V26  Coordinates  Directs  Fire  Scene 

V27  Evaluates  Subordinate  Performance 

V28  Promotes  Training /Development 

V29  Resolves  Disciplinary  Problems 


V30  Resolves  Complaints 

V31  Exchanges  Information 

V32  Prepares  Reports/Paperwork 

V33  Accepts  Responsibility  For  Actions 

V34  Encourages  Teamwork 


VI 


Uncor t 


V26 

.186 
(.474) 


V27 


V28 


V29 


V30 


.528*  .528* 
(.029  )     (  .029) 


.653*  .389 
(.004  )     (  .127  ) 


V31 


.  469 


V32 


.  235 


Corrected  .291 


.713 


.713 


.812 


.564 


(.042)      (.363  ) 
.653  .366 


V33 

.365 
( .149  ) 

.536 


V34 

.  310 
(.225) 

.475 


\2* 
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APPENDIX  1 


Task  Statements  Lieutenant 

!•  Supervises  the  efforts  of  his/her  firefighters  at  the  station  house 

to  insure  smooth  operations  of  equipment  and  proper  maintenance  of  the 
house  and  grounds,   through  verbal  and  written  means, 

2«  Records  all  daily  events,  by  writing  in  log  book,  in  order  to  keep 

track  of  maintenance  requests,  number  of  runs,  visits  to  station  house, 
personnel  actions,  etc. 

3-  Delegates  small  firefighting  problems  to  subordinates,  through 
verbal  commands,  in  order  to  instill  confidence  in  the  firefighter  and 
to  expand  his  skills. 

4-  Monitors  job  performance  both  at  the  station  and  the  emergency 
scene  and  provides  feedback  and  an  annual  Performance  Evaluation  by 
observing,  recording  and  systematically  informing  his/her  employees  of 
their  level  of  performance .  This  is  done  in  order  to  motivate  the 
employee  and  justify  his/her  level  of  merit  increase. 

5-  Responds  to  emergency  situations  within  his/her  stations' s  area  by 
attending  to  dispatcher  calls,  directing  the  firefighters  under  his/her 
command,  physically  riding  equipment  to  the  scene  of  the  emergency,  and 
calling  for  backup  when  appropriate  in  order  to  minimize  the  destruction 
and  danger  to  life  and  property. 

6-  Directs  the  efforts  of  his/her  firefighters  on  the  scene  of  an 
emergency  by  evaluating  the  situation  and  verbally  directing  them  in 
order  to  minimize  the  danger  and  destruction  to  human  life  and  property 
(i.e.   suppression  and  resr 

7-  Conducts  training  p  w.iaflis  on  technical  problems  as  often  as 
possible,  practically  from  50%  to  80%  of  the  days  scheduled  in  order  to 
maximize  the  effectiveness  of  all  fire  rescue  personnel  in  performing 
the  required  tasks  at  the  fire  scene. 

8*  t   Confers    with  off-going    shift    lieutenants   on   a    daily  basis  and 

reviews  the  log  to  determine  shift,  mechanical  and  other  work  related 
problems,    as  well  as  new  procedures  as  they  become  available. 

9'  Supervises  daily  vehicle  and  equipment  checks  by  observation  and 

questioning  the  staff. 

10-  Counsels    employees    and    records    any    personal    or    work  related 

problems.     Initiates  disciplinary  action  when  necessary. 

11 •  Communicates     by    informing    and    making    recommendations     to  the 

District  Chief  (on  a  verbal  or  written  basis)  on  improving  the  overall 
operations  of  the  station.  (For  example,  recommending  additional 
manpower  to  meet  manning  requirement  and  seasonal  needs) . 

APPENDIX  2 

Competency  List  For  Lieutenant 

1 •       Knowledge  of  Fire  Suppression 

A.  Fire  behavior 

B .  Building  construction 

C.  Recognizing  hazardous  materials 

D.  Awareness  of  resources  and  capacities 

E.  Knowledge  of  policies,   procedures,   and  bargaining 
unit 

2 .       Knowledge  of  Fire  Rescue 

A.     Knowledge  of  E. M.T.I  functions 

Skill  Dimensions 

1-       3-       Judgement-The  ability  to  consider  alternate  courses  of  action  and 

make  decisions  based  upon  sound  logic. 
2.       4.       Decisiveness -Willing  to  make  decisions  and  commit  oneself. 
3 •       5-       Problem  Analysis-Ability    to    gather    information    and  recognize 

inconsistencies  when  preparing  for  a  decision. 

4 .  6.       Leadership-Ability     to     influence     individuals     in    a  one-on-one 

situation  or  in  a  group  setting  in  order  to  accomplish  tasks. 

5.  7.       Development  of     Subordinates-Ability    to    take    specific  actions 

necessary  in  assisting  the  skill  development  of  a  subordinate. 
6 •       8 •       Planning    &    Organizing-Abilitv    to   effectively    use   the  Resources 
available  to  accomplish  tasks . 

Verbal  Presentation   Skills-Ability  to  communicate  ideas  verbally 
in  a    concise,   complete   and   effective  manner   in   both  spontaneous 
situations  and  planned  presentations. 
8.     10.       Dealing  with   Peoole-Abili tv  to  consider    the  needs  of   others  when 
accomplishing  work  objectives. 
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Summary 


This  paper  describes  the  experiences  of  the  New  Jersey  Department 
of  Personnel  as  they  shift  from  the  more  traditional  training  and 
experience  ratings  to  the  non-traditional  (behavioral 
consistency)  training  and  experience  examinations.  Several 
examples  are  described  in  the  paper.    These  examples  include 
information  about  the  job(s),  examination  questions,  rating 
procedures,  and  acceptance  and  success  of  the  new  procedures. 

For  a  period  of  one  year,  the  Mew  Jersey  Department  of  Personnel 
experimented  with  a  variety  of  non-traditional  training  and 
experience  ratings,  gearing  each  test  to  the  particular 
position(s)  for  which  recruitment  was  conducted.  Appointing 
authorities  and  candidates  were  satisfied  and  appeals  from  the 
candidates  were  drastically  reduced. 

Various  approaches  to  non-traditional  training  and  experience 
ratings  are  described  in  this  paper,  along  with  reliability 
information  and  other  descriptive  statistics  for  these 
approaches . 
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Introduction 

This  paper  describes  the  experiences  of  the  New  Jersey  Department 
of  Personnel  as  they  shift  from  the  more  traditional  training  and 
experience  ratings  to  the  non-traditional  (behavioral 
consistency)  training  and  experience  examinations. 

For  a  period  of  approximately  one  year,  the  New  Jersey  Department 
of  Personnel  experimented  with  a  variety  of  non-traditional 
training  and  experience  ratings,  gearing  each  test  to  the 
particular  position (s)  for  which  recruitment  was  conducted. 
Included  in  this  paper  are  descripcions  and  examples  of  the 
various  approaches  to  non-traditional  training  and  experience 
ratings,  reliability  information  and  other  descriptive  statistics 
and  a  discussion  of  the  acceptability  of  the  new  type  of  training 
and  experience  ratings. 

Prior  to  February,  1989,  the  New  Jersey  Department  of  Personnel 
typically  used  the  traditional  method  for  training  and  experience 
ratings.    In  this  method,  points  are  assigned  to  applicants  based 
on  such  factors  as  the  number  of  years  of  training  and 
experience,  and  the  relevance  of  the  training  and  experience  to 
the  job  being  sought. 
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In  an  effort  to  find  a  method  of  testing  that  would  be  both 
economical  and  expeditious  to:    reduce  the  number  of  provisional 
appointments;  issue  lists  in  the  most  cost  efficient  and 
expedient  manner  possible;  and  provide  the  candidates  with  tests 
that  were  both  reliable  and  valid,  the  state  Department  of 
Personnel  investigated  the  use  of  non-traditional  methods  for 
evaluating  education  and  experience.    During  the  next  year,  non- 
traditional  training  and  experience  examinations  were  developed 
for  40  titles,  involving  79  recruitments. 

Examples 

A  number  of  different  types  of  non-traditional  training  and 
experience  examinations  were  used.    Self -rating  training  and 
experience  examinations  were  used  when  written  communications  was 
not  a  critical  factor  for  the  position  or  when  the  best  method  of 
collecting  information  about  the  applicant  pool  was  a  checklist, 
or  a  self -rating. 

A  second  approach  employed  the  behavioral  consistency  method;  which 
asks  applicants  to  describe  their  experiences  or  training  and 
then  compares  the  responses  to  a  rating  scale.    This  approach  was 
used  when  the  position  required  more  complex  experience  or 
written  communication  skills,  or  when  the  applicant  pool  was 
predicted  to  be  more  sophisticated. 
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■  A  third  method  combined  the  self-rating  and  the  behavioral 
m  consistency  method;  and  a  fourth,  included  a  self -rating, 

behavioral  consistency  questions,  and  an  interest  questionnaire. 

Within  these  four  methods,  style  and  presentation  of  the 
I  questions  were  varied.    Each  tine  a  non-traditional  examination 

_  was  administered,  the  problems  of  the  administration  and/or 

■  problens  with  the  scoring  of  the  examinations  were  evaluated. 

■  Subsequent  examinations  were  then  developed  using  the  information 
obtained  from  these  evaluations. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  applicant  pool  was  not  knowledgeable 

■  of  the  non-traditional  training  and  experience  examinations  and 

■  the  instructions  for  these  examinations  needed  to  be  more 
explicit  than  they  might  have  had  to  be  with  a  more  knowledgeable 

■  applicant  pool. 

I  Example  One 

The  first  non-traditional  training  and  experience  examination 

■  used  by  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  was  an  examination  for  District 
Office  Manager  I  and  II  and  County  Supervisor. 

■  These  three  positions  are  located  within  the  Division  of  Youth 
and  Family  Services,  Department  of  Human  Services  and  are 

■  responsible  for  the  management  of  social  service  programs  in  a 
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district  (District  Office  Manager  I  and  II)  or  a  county  (County 
Supervisor).    The  difference  between  the  two  levels  of  the 
District  Office  Manager  I  and  II  is  that  the  "I"  manages  a  larger 
office. 

Based  on  job  analysis  data,  the  examination  dimensions  for  the 
District  Office  Manager  I  and  II  were,  briefly: 

Supervision 

Policy/Program  Development 
Analytical  Skills 
Community  Relations 

Two  additional  areas  were  required  for  the  County  Supervisor 
positions: 

Program  Management 
Didget  Development 

An  examination  was  then  developed  for  all  three  positions.  Part 
A  of  the  examination  was  a  20-item  self -rating,  with  6  items 
gathering  inrormation  about  the  applicant's  supervisory 
experience,     items  7  through  20  gathered  information  about  the 
individuals  analytical  experience,  policy/program  development 
experience,  and  community  relations  experience. 
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The  second  part  of  the  test  was  a  behavioral  consistency  training 
and  experience  questionnaire  consisting  of  two  questions,  one 
question  asked  the  applicants  to  describe  their  experience  in 
policy  and  procedure  development  and  the  second  question  asked 
the  applicants  to  describe  their  experience  with  community 
organizations. 

A  third  part  was  developed  for  only  the  County  Supervisor 
position.    This  portion  was,  again,  a  behavioral  consistency 
training  and  experience  questionnaire.    The  questions  asked  the 
applicants  to  describe  their  experience  and  training  in 
management,  program  development  and  budget  development. 

Appendix  A  includes  this  examination  and  the  scoring  criteria 
used.    Also  included  in  Appendix  A  is  a  copy  of  an  enclosure 
which  was  sent  to  the  applicant  with  the  examination  notice.  The 
examination  was  administered  in  an  "examination  center." 

Results  -  Example  One 

After  the  examination  was  administered,  two  raters  scored  the 
examination.    Tne  raters  were  a  personnel  analyst  within  the 
State  Department  of  Personnel  and  the  consultant,    while  it  is 
considered  good  practice  to  use  subject  matter  experts  to  rate 
training  and  experience  questionnaires,  it  is  not  always  feasible 
to  do  so. 
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The  reliability  of  the  District  Office  Manager  I  exanination 
.99  (N  -  31,  p«0.0000)  and  the  reliability  of  the  county 
Supervisor  was  also  .99  (N*»  50,  p=0.0000). 

The  correlations  between  the  parts  of  the  exanination,  for 
District  Office  Manager  1,  using  the  consultant  ratings  are 
provided  below: 


Part  A    Part  3 
(7-20) 

Part  A       .3559  .5559 
(1-6) 

(P-.049)  (p«.001) 

Part  A  .5705 
(7-20) 

(p«.001) 


While  the  above  statistical  information  is  interesting,  one 
should  be  cautious  in  drawing  the  conclusion  that  the  objective 
self -rating  would  be  sufficient  for  prediction  purposes. 


It  is  also  interesting  to  note,  that  with  very  little  exposure  to 
|  this  methodology  the  personnel  analyst  was  able  to  provide, 

_  independently,  consistent  ratings  for  these  examinations. 

■  Example  Tw:> 

■  A  second  series  of  examinations  were  developed  for  Therapy 
Program  Assistant  titles,    six  examinations  were  developed  using 

■  similar  fomat  and  questions  for  these  titles. 

Experience  with  other  examinations  had  demonstrated  the  need  to 
I  simplify  instructions  to  the  candidate  and  to  provide  an  easy 

response  format.    The  format  for  these  examinations  included  a 
I  self -rating  portion,  involving  a  task  checklist,  an  "interest 

m  inventory,"  and  behavioral  consistency  questions  for  the  senior 

level  therapy  assistants.    An  applicant's  effectiveness  in 

■  written  communications  was  also  rated  for  the  senior  level 
therapy  assistants.      Examples  of  the  questions  are  provided  in 

|  Appendix  B. 

Results  -  Example  Two 

These  exaninations  were  rated  by  one  personnel  analyst  from  the 
m  State  Department  of  Personnel.    While  the  recommended  approach 

m  for  rating  the  behavioral  consistency  questions  is  to  have  two 
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independent  ratings,  that  is  not  always  '•ossible.    in  this  case, 
the  therapy  assistant  exaainations  contained  only  questions  which 
could  be  objectively  scored.    The  senior  level  examinations, 
however,  did  contain  two  questions  which  were  rated  according  to 
an  established  rating  scale  and  a  rating  for  written 
communications  skills. 

Estimates  of  reliability  had  been  obtained,  however,  on  other 
examinations  and  it  appeared  from  these  administrations  that 
rating  scales  were  being  used  appropriately. 

Of  most  concern  for  these  examinations  was  the  impact  of  the 
interest  inventory.    The  interest  inventory  was  a  lo-item  subtest 
which  attempted  to  determine  if  the  applicant  was  interested  in 
working  in  the  type  of  job  for  which  the  examination  was  given. 

For  the  therapy  assistant  titles,  the  correlation  between  the 
score  on  the  "experience"  section  of  the  examination  and  the 
"interest  inventory"  was  .4332  (N  «  32,  p  ■  0.013).  This 
suggests  that  the  more  relevant  experience  or  training  that  the 
applicants  had,  the  more  they  were  interested  in  working  in  the  t 
environment. 

This  relationship  did  not  appear  for  the  senior  therapy 
assistants.    For  three  different  titles,  the  correlations  between 
the  "experience"  sections  of  the  examination  and  the  "interest 


inventory"  section  were  not  significant.    The  correlations  and 
probability  levels  are  provided  in  Appendix  C. 

Acceptance  of  Method 

In  the  majority  of  cases  this  nethod  of  testing  has  been  well 
received  by  the  appointing  authorities,  the  candidates,  and  the 
New  Jersey  Departaent  of  Personnel. 

This  acceptance  is  supported  by  the  drastically  reduced  rate  of 
appeals.    Of  the  1,729    questionnaires  scored,  there  have  been 
only  27  appeals  froa  the  candidates.    Actually,  since  one  appeal 
was  submitted  by  a  group  of  20  persons,  there  have  been  only  a 
appeals.    The  rate  of  appeal  for  the  non-traditional  training  and 
experience  exaninations  is  less  than  one-tenth  of  a  percent,  of 
these  27  appeals,  only  one  candidate  has  carried  the  process 
beyond  the  first  level  of  appeal. 

Appointing  authorities  have  also  supported  the  use  of  this  new 
methodology;  raising  questions  in  the  ranking  of  candidates  for 
only  one  candidate  not-  of  the  1.7201 

The  low  appeal  rate  is  particularily  notable  for  the  District 
Office  Manager  exanination  which  was  discussed  earlier.     In  the 
past  a  aultiple  choice  examination  had  been  used,  resulting  in 
over  half  of  the  candidates  filing  appeals.    Only  a  candidates 


out  of  life  candidates  appealed  the  non-traditional  training  and 
experience  examination. 

It  appears  that  the  majority  of  appeals  are  due  to  the 
candidates'  lack  of  familiarity  with  the  non-traditional 
exaaination.    In  most  cases,  this  was  the  first  tine  they  had 
been  exposed  to  this  type  of  testing. 

Based  on  the  results  so  far,  the  Department  will  be  using  this 
form  of  testing  in  situations  where  a  rating  of  education  and 
experience  is  the  appropriate  method  of  examination  and  the 
traditional  method  would  be  inappropriate,    once  the  candidates 
become  more  familiar  with  this  type  of  testing,  it  is  anticipated 
that  the  process  will  flow  even  sore  smoothly. 


Copies  o£  the  appendices  are  available  upon  request  to: 

Barbara  A.  Kervi 
44  .So .  Clinton  Ave 
CN'310,  5th  Floor 
Trenton     N.J  08625 
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CAN  BIODATA  PREDICT  PERFORMANCE? 


Herbert  George  Baker,  PhD 
Laura  E .  Swirski 
Navy  Personnel    Research  and   Development  Center 

Some ha  i   Dhammanun  gune ,  PhD 
Morris   S.    Spier,  PhD 
United  States    International  University 


ABSTRACT 

A  biographical  information  question na ire  was 
administered  to  a  sample  of  Navy  fire  control 
technicians,  who  were  subsequently  administered 
an  extensive  hands-on,  or  job  sample  test  of 
technical  proficiency.  This  presentation  shows 
samples  of  content  from  both  tests,  and  discuss 
the  ability  of  the  biodata  instrument  to  serve 
as  a  predictor  of  performance  in  this  technical 
occupat  i  on. 

With  increasing  pressure  on  traditional  selection  and  classi- 
fication testing  because  of  equal  opportunity  and  adverse 
impact.  biographical  information,  or  biodata,  is  being  eva- 
luated as  a  supplement  or  even  a  replacement  for  traditional 
tests.  Also,  responses  to  biographical  questionnaires  are 
verifiable,  which  may  lower  the  propensity  to  cheat  on 
entrance  measures   which   are   b i ographica I  1 y  based. 

Biodata  has  a  respectable  history  in  the  attempt  to  predict 
tenure.  or  survival  on  the  job  (Schuh,  1967:  Asher, 
Kanfer,  Crosby  &  Brandt,  1938).  Major  research  along  the  .a„e 
lines  is  even  now  in  progress,  particularly  in  the  Department 
of  Defense  (Trent,  Quenette  and  Pass,  1989).  The  prediction 
of  performance  through  the  use  of  biodata,  however,  is  less 
researched  and  certainly  less  substantiated.  This  study  is  a 
part  of  the  needed  research  in  performance  prediction,  speci- 
fically within   technical  occupations. 

The  Navy  Job  Performance  Measurement  Project 

The  Armed   Services,    in  cooperation  with   the  Department  of 
Defense    (DoD),      are    investigating    the   feasibility  of  directly 
linking  military  enlistment   standards  with   on-the-job   perf or  - 
mance.      Accurate      screening   and    iob   placement   are     needed  to 
ensure    training   success,    retention  or    skilled   personnel,  and 
mission  performance. 
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Linking  enlistment  standards  and  job  performance  requires 
development  and  evaluation  of  performance  measures  and  the 
comparison  of  performance  on  these  measures  with  predictors 
used  in  selection  and  classification.  However,  excessive  cost 
and  adverse  impact  on  operational  organizations  of  hands-on 
tests  would  prohibit  DoD-wide  performance  testing  on  the 
scale  required  for  validity  research.  Therefore,  a  research 
strategy  was  evolved  to  (1)  develop  a  hands-on  test  as  a  h  i  gh- 
fidelity  "benchmark"  against  which  various  surrogate  measures 
could  be  compared,  and  (2)  develop  less  expensive,  easier-to- 
administer  surrogate  measures  that  could  substitute  for  the 
hands-on  measures.  Research  is  currently  focused  on  more  than 
30  occupational    specialties  across   the  four  services* 

As  a  part  of    its  contribution   to  the  J oi n t -Ser v i ce  Project, 
the  Navy   (Laabs  &  Berry,    1987)    is  developing  performance 
measures  for  a  number   of   occupational    specialties,    or  ratings, 
among  which  are   the:    (1)    electronics   technicians  (ET)« 

(2)  fire  controlman   ( FC ) .    and    (3)    gas    turbine  systems 
technician-mechanical    (GSM).    It    is    in   the  context   of  the 
search   for   surrogate  measures   that    the  biodata  questionnaire 
was  constructed   for   use   in   testing  FC  and  GSM  personnel. 

A  biographical    information  questionnaire   was  administered  to 
a  sample  of  Navy   fire  control    personnel*    These  technicians, 
who   operate  the   data  and   radar   elements  of   the   MK  86   gun  fire 
control    system,    were  subsequently  administered  an  extensive 
hands-on,    or    job  sample   test  of    technical  proficiency. 

Critical   Task  Selection 

A    job  analysis  was   conducted   to    identify   critical  tasks 
performed  by   first-termers,    i.e.,    persons   in  their  initial 
period  of   service,    generally   from   1   to  6   years.  "Critical" 
means   those   tasks   that:    (1)    are   performed  by  a  sizeable 
number   of    incumbents,    (2)    are   important  to  mission  success. 

(3)  have  at    least  moderate  variance   in  performance.    (4)  are 
representative  of   the    job  domain   to  the  greatest  extent 
possible,    and    (5)   are   subsumed    in   the   f i r s t - t e r mer s  job 
across  varied  duty  assignments.    In  addition,    the  tasks  were 
restricted   to   those   involving   technical    proficiency,  which 
can   be   accomplished  on  an   individual    basis.    The   result  was 
a  set  of    job   tasks   comprising   the   technical    domain  of  the 
first-term   FC .    From   this    task    list,    a    subset   of  tasks, 
certified  by   subj   ct  matter   experts    (SME)    constituting  a 
comprehensive,    yet   safe  and   manageable   testing   package,  was 
deve I  oped . 
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Hands-on  Test  Development 


A  hands-on  test    item  was   developed  for  each   task  contained 
in  the   final    list   of   critical    tasks.    Each   item   is  composed 
of  observable,    behavioral    steps   towards   its  completion.  The 
behavioral    steps   for   proper  execution  of    the   items  are 
specified  by  SMEs ,    guided  by  manuals,    written  procedures, 
Navy  policies,    and  safety  precautions.    Each  step  must  concur 
with  policy,    and  performance  on  each  step  must  be  readily 
observable.    The  array  of   hands-on   test   items   for   the  FC  is 
summarized   in  Table   1,    (Note:   The  FC  rating   is   split  between 
data  and   radar   subspecialties;      therefore,    there  are  actually 
two  tests   for   the  FC  rating.      Score  sheets  were  developed  for 
each  test   item,      and  contained  a  set  of  d i chot omous 1 y  scored 
elements  corresponding   to  steps  done  correctly   or  incorrectly 
or   to  characteristics  of    task  products   that  are  acceptdiolp  or 
unacce p tab  1  e  )  . 

TABLE   1.    Hands-on  Test  Items 
Radar    I  terns 

1.  Perform  Daily  System  Operability  Test 

2.  Perform  grid  mode  operations 

3.  Execute  and   analyse   results   of  maintenance 
programs  (radar) 

4.  Troubleshoot   anti-aircraft   radar  equipment 

5.  Troubleshoot   surface   radar  equipment 

6.  Adjust/align   surface   radar  AN/SPQ-9 

7.  Adjust /align  anti-aircraft   radar   AN /SPG -60 

Data    I  terns 

1.  Execute  and  analyze  diagnostic  programs 

2.  Troubleshoot   digital  computer 

3.  Perform  Daily  3 v stem  Operability  Test 

4.  Execute  and  analyze   results   of  maintenance 
programs  (data) 

5.  Troubleshoot    gunf  i  r e  control    data  equipment 

6.  Adjust/align   gun fire  control    data  equipment 

7.  Perform   grid   mode  operations 

Biodata  Test  Development 

A  set  of  35  factors  were  derived  from  the  review  of  related 
literature.  A  biodata  test  which  composed  of  124  items  was 
developed.  This  test  was  designed  to  elicit  responses  about 
background  experiences,  including  high  school  education  and 
activities,  employment  experience,  military  experience,  and 
personal  activities. 
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Biodata  Test  Adm  i  n  i  s  t  rat  i  on 


Subjects   for   the  biodata   testing  were  those  who  were  being 
administered     the  hands-on   tests.    All    subjects  were  drawn 
from  active  duty  personnel    who  were  first-termers   in  the 
rating   (N  =   126).    Subjects  were   logged   In,    given   the  test 
booklet  and  answer   sheet,    and    instructed   to  begin.  There 
was  no   time    limit.    Upon  completion  of   the  test,      the  test 
administrator  collected   the  answer  booklet  and  answer  sheet. 
Answer  sheets  were  scored  using  templates. 

Data  Ana  lysis 

Data   in  each   item   in   the  Personal    Activities    Inventory  was 
analysed   by  employing  descriptive  statistics   to  obtain: 
1)   Mean     2)   Mode     3)   Standard   deviation     A)   Percentage  of 
choice  response.    Job  performance  data  was  divided   into  two 
categories  according   to   the   kinds  of    job  performances,  namely, 
radar   operation  and  data  processing.    The   raw  scores   of  the 
seven   sub-tasks   were  added  up   to  obtain  a  total    score  for 
each  Subject.    The   total    score,    then,    was  converted  into 
standard  score.    The  standard  scores  of   job  performance  and 
the  choice-response   in  each   item  of   the  Personal  Activities 
Inventory  were   further  analysed  by  employing  Spearman- product 
moment  correlation   to   identify   significant  items. 

Resu I t s 

Two  separate  sets  of   biodata   factors   predicting    job  performance 
were   identified   from  data  analysis   in  the  present  study. 
The  correlation  coetficients   of  biodata   factors  predicting 
radar   operation  and  data  operation  performances  are   shown  in 
Table   2.    and  Table   3.  consecutively. 

TABLE  2.      Correlation  Coefficients  of   the  Biodata 


Factors  and   Radar  Operation  Performance 

1 . 

Present    level    of    happiness   in  life 

.  575 

2 . 

Machine   maintenance   work   expsr lences 

.  50A 

3. 

High  school    grade   in  physics 

.  442 

4. 

Electrical    work  experiences 

.  435 

5. 

Self-rated   quality   of   emotional  control 

.  390 

* 

6. 

Level   of   motivation    in   the   last  job 

.  384 

* 

7. 

Preference  of   working  alone 

-.381 

* 

8. 

Self-rated  ability   to  work  with  numbers 

-  .  350 

* 

9. 

High  school    subjects  of  study 

.  337 

* 

10. 

Seriousness   to   solve  problem 

,  322 

ERIC 
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TABLE  3.   Correlation  Coefficients  of   the  Biodata 
Factors  and   Data  Operation  Performance 


1 . 

Preference  of  working  alone 

.  444 

2. 

Seriousness   to   finish  a  task 

.  430 

*  * 

3. 

Curiosity   in  how   things  work 

.  412 

*  * 

4. 

Experiences  on  machine  improvement 

.  408 

tf  * 

5. 

Grade   in  high  school 

.  375 

* 

6. 

Manua I  dexterity 

.  366 

* 

7. 

Precision  work  experiences 

.  355 

8. 

Seriousness   to  solve  problem 

.  340 

9. 

Self-rated  quality  of   emotional  control 

.  334 

* 

10. 

Self-rated   quality  of    job  performance 

.  325 

1 1  . 

Leadership  experiences 

.  306 

* 

Note  *  *   p  <    . 01 

*     p   <    . 05 


Discussion 


The   first   four  biodata  factors,    which  correlate   to  radar 
operation  performance  at  a  high    level   of   significance   (p  <.01) 
are:    1)    present    level    of   happiness    in   life,    2)  machine 
maintenance  work  experiences*    3)    high  school    grade    in  physics, 
and   4)    electrical    work  experiences.    The  first    four  biodata 
factors,    which  correlate   to  data  operation  performance  at  a 
high    level   of   significance    (p  <.01)    ,    are:    i)    preference  of 
working  alone,    2)    seriousness   to   finish  a   task.    3)  curiosity 
in  how  things  work,    and  4)   experience  on  machine  improvement. 
The   only   two  common   factor?;    in  Table   1.    and  Table  2.  are: 
1)    self-rated  quality  of   emotional    control    and  2)  preference 
of  working  alone.    However,    the    latter  common   factor  correlates 
to   the   two  kinds  of   performances    in  opposite  directions, 
namely,    the   radar   operation  Subjects   prefer   to  work  with 
others  while   the  data  operation  Subjects  prefer    to   work  alone. 
The   findings    in  Table   1.    and  Table  2.    show   that   the  biodata 
factors  which  correlate   to  radar   operation  performance  are 
different   from   the   biodata   factors  which  correlate   to  data 
ope  ration  performance. 

Cone  I  us  i  on 

The   specificity  of    task-related   biographical    factors    in  this 
study   suggests   that   the   biodata   fest   can  be  employed  as  a 
surrogate   for   the   hands-on   tests.    For   the  FC,    a  cross -va  1  i date 
study   in  different   groups   of    subjects    is   required    in  order  to 
confirm  and   establish   the   predictive   factors.    Further  study 
is   recommended   to    identify    the  underlying   factor   structure  of 
the   biodata   test  and    to  determine   the   relationship   to  success 
of   other   specific   task   per torma nee. 

Ho 
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Can  Biodata  Predict  Personality?1 

Terry  W.  Mitchell 
MPORT  Management  Solutions 
San  Diego,  CA 

In  the  largest  sense,  biodata  may  include  any  and  every  aspect  of  a 
person's  life  history,  including  each  of  the  many  situations  an  individual 
has  experienced  and  how  the  individual  has  behaved  in  those  situations. 
Defined  at  an  equally  broad  level,  personality  refers  to  the  patterns  of 
behavior  that  characterize  each  person's  adaptation  to  situations  in  his  or 
her  life.  However,  although  the  definitions  of  biodata  veisus  personality 
are  strikingly  similar,  differences  in  emphasis  on  theont  Ql  measurement 
versus  technology  of  prediction  are  equally  striking.  Several  examples  are 
available  demonstrating  the  use  of  biodata  technology  to  predict  and/or 
measure  personality  traits.  Such  measures  have  the  advantage  of 
biodata's  (1 )  high  reliability  and  (2)  resistance  to  faking.  However,  much 
of  the  power  of  biodata-predictors  of  human  performance  is  based  on  the 
measurement  of  predictive  factors  that  go  beyond  personality  traits. 
Indeed,  biodata  capture  predictive  factors  that  are  more  a  part  of  the  histo- 
ry of  the  situation  than  they  are  a  part  of  the  person,  and  those  factors  are 
used  to  make  valid  predictions  for  individual  outcomes. 

1  Let's  begin  with  a  definition:  Biodata  are  factors  manifest  in  a  person'f  past  or 
present  situation.  Note  that  this  definition  includes  situational  as  well  as  individual 
factors  These  factors  are  used  to  predict  an  individual's  subsequent  status  on  a  crite- 
rion of  interest.  In  a  sense  we  can  say  that  biodata  are  actually  used  to  measure  an 
individual's  success  potential  in  respect  to  a  particular  criterion  measure. 

2.  Biodata  can  be  selected  and  keyed  to  predict  any  reliable  criterion  (Anastasi,  1988), 
including: 

A.  job  performance  B.  turnover   C.  research  productivity    D.  creativity 

3  Scores  on  these  kinds  of  biodata  keys  tend  to  have  low  correlations  with  psychologi- 
cal tests  of  individual  differences  such  as  intelligence  and  personality  (Merenda  & 
Clarke,  1959;  Rush,  1953). 

4  However,  biodata  may  be  specially  developed  and  specifically  keyed  to  predict  indh 
vidual  difference  scores  on  psychological  tests  (Owens  &  Henry,  1966),  including: 

A.  aptitude    B.  achievement     C.  interests     D.  personality 


1  Portions  of  this  pe  :er  were  presented  in  (1989)  T.W.  Mitchell  (Chair),  Biodata  vs.  personality:  The 
same  or  different  classes  of  individual  differences?  A  Panel  Discussion  conducted  at  the  Fourth  Annual 
Conference  of  the  Society  for  Industrial  and  Organizational  Psychology,  Boston. 
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One  important  conclusion  is  that  biodata  do  not  necessarily  correlate  with  personality 
measures,  but  biodata  scales  can  be  made  to  correlate  with,  and  thus  to  predict  scores 
on  personality  tests. 

5.  In  fact,  constructs  derived  from  factor  analyses  of  biodata,  factors  variously  labeled 
as  l|fe  history  dimensions,  often  appear  similar  to  personality  traits  (Baehr  &  Williams, 
1967;  Morrison,  Owens,  Glennon,  &  Albright  1962): 

A.  favorable  self-perception   B.  extroversion   C.  stability    D.  drive 

6.  Also,  biodata  have  actually  been  used  to  measure  personality  constructs  (Daily, 
1960;  Hughes,  1956).  Thus,  biodata  do  not  necessarily  measure  personality,  but  it  is 
possible  to  specially  develop  biodata  measures  of  personality  constructs. 

7.  Another  major  point  to  reiterate  here  is  that  biodata  can  effectively  predict  individual 
differences  that  are  generally  considered  as  being  distinct  from  personality,  such  as 
various  measures  of  ability  (Laurent,  1962;  Owens  &  Henry,  1966;  Sparks,  1965). 

8.  Beyond  individual  differences:  Biodata  are  especially  adept  at  capturing  situatonal 
factors  that  predict  individual  success. 

A.  Here's  a  question  for  you.  What  is  the  most  important  factor  influencing  the 
outcome  of  a  sales  meeting?  Is  it. . . 

a.  the  personality  of  the  buyer 

b.  the  asking  price  versus  the  competition's  price 

c.  the  history  of  the  account? 

According  to  Theodore  Higgins  ("How  good  a  sales  negotiator  are  you?"  Spirit. 
August,  1988),  the  correct  answer  is  not'-  the  personality  of  the  buyer,  and  it  is  not 
the  price  of  what  is  being  sold,  rather,  it  is  the  history  of  the  account.  This  simply 
illustrates  the  importance  of  situational  factors  as  determinants  of  individual  success. 

B.  Another  example  is  the  quality  of  management  (Ferguson  &  Hopkins,  1951). 
Within  a  geographically-dispersed  company,  simply  knowing  the  plant,  agency  or 
office  to  which  an  individual  will  apply  will  substantially  enhance  the  accuracy  of 
predicting  individual  success  in  that  company.  This  is  largely  because  the  quality  of 
local  management  is  a  major  factor  influencing  the  likelihood  and  level  of  individual 
success. 

C.  We  can  see  the  same  effect  at  the  level  of  company  differences  (Brown,  1981). 
In  the  context  of  an  inter-company  placement  function,  simply  knowing  to  which 
company  an  individual  has  applied  would  substantially  improve  the  accuracy  of 
predicting  individual  proficiency  in  type  of  a  position.  This  is  largely  because  of 
company  differences  in  quality  of  management,  training,  compensation,  staff  sup- 
port, and  so  forth. 
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The  relevant  biodata  items  might  read  something  such  as: 


1.  To  what  territory  or  region  are  you  applying? 

2.  To  what  agency,  office,  or  department  are  you  applying? 

3.  To  what  company  of  this  corporation  are  you  applying? 

These  items  represent  choice  behaviors  of  the  individual,  and  are  thus  truly  biodata,  but 
the  items  are  actually  tapping  situational  and  environmental  factors  that  may  be  used  to 
enhance  the  accuracy  of  predicting  individual  success. 

9.  At  this  point,  a  summary  conclusion  is  that  biodata  can  be  developed  to  yield  accu- 
rate and  reliable  measures  of  personality,  but  biodata  are  really  very  much  more.  For 
example,  recruiting  source  is  a  biodata  item  often  used  to  predict  turnover  (Gannon, 
1971).  The  general  finding  is  that  recruits  from  personal  sources  (e.g.,  referrals)  are 
less  likely  to  turnover  than  are  applicants  from  impersonal  sources  such  as  newspaper 
ads  or  employment  agencies.  It  is  highly  improbable  that  these  recruits  from  different 
sources  have  different  expected  turnover  rates  due  to  differences  in  their  personalities. 
Rather,  what  really  matters  is  the  way  in  which  a  relationship  between  employer  and 
employee  is  initiated,  which  is  a  matter  of  history,  not  personality. 

The  main  point  is  that  biodata  are  truly  as  rich  and  diverse  as  life  itself,  and  we  can  take 
advantage  of  biodata  to  include  situational  determinants,  going  beyond  individual  differ- 
ence factors,  to  enhance  the  accuracy  of  predicting  individual  success  on  a  criterion. 
This  high  level  of  predictive  accuracy  is  a  tremendous  practical  advantage  of  biodata. 

10.  Some  other  practical  advantages  of  biodata  in  contrast  to  personality  measures  are: 

A.  biodata  are  accurate  and  reliable  (Cascio,  1975;  Mosel  &  Cozan,  1952); 

B.  biodata  resist  faking  &  falsification  (Lautensch lager,  1985); 

C.  biodata  need  not  be  construct-mediated  (Mitchell  &  Klimoski,  1P82)  (that  is,  we 
don't  necessarily  need  to  "work  through"  the  latent  traits  underlying  the  predictive 
accuracy  of  biodata,  assuming  that  our  goal  is  mere  predictive  power); 

D.  biodata  technology  allows  for  the  prin^nle  of  equipollence  (opposite  personalities 
may  be  equally  successful); 

An  example  of  the  principle  of  equipollence  in  sales  is  that  a  very  aggressive,  hard  sell 
style  versus  a  low-pressure  soit  sell  style  may  be  equally  effective.  This  is  difficult  for 
theories  or  technologies  of  personality  to  deal  with,  but  biodata  may  accommodate  this 
simply  by  using  past  success,  achieved  through  any  style,  to  predict  future  success. 

A  final  conclusion  relates  to  personality  measurement  for  the  future.  If  we  choose  to  do 
so,  we  may  benefit  from  the  practical  advantages  of  biodata  by  developing  biodata 
measures  of  personality  traits.  This  was  recognized  by  Owens  &  Henry  over  20  years 
ago.  However,  to  do  so  will  be  to  take  advantage  of  only  a  small  part  of  the  predictive 
power  of  biodata  technology,  as  it  has  been  used  for  the  past  80  years. 

Over  the  many  years,  biodata  has  evolved  as  a  powerful  prediction  technology.  In  this 
technology,  we  attempt  to  capture,  and  indeed  to  measure  an  individual's  status  on  a 
criterion,  in  advance  of  the  actual  occurrence  of  the  criterion  itself. 


This  prediction  technology  is  tremendously  powerful,  in  part,  because  it  includes  as- 
(    pects  of  the  history  of  the  situation  as  well  as  the  history  of  the  individual.  Indeed,  the 
\  ultimate  power  of  biodata  is  in  the  capturing  of  extra-individual  factors,  such  as  in  the 
history  of  the  situation,  and  the  use  of  those  factors  to  enhance  the  predictive  accuracy 
V  of  individual  outcomes  such  as  job  performance. 
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Introduction 

The  last  several  years  have  been  an  exciting  time  for  those 
who  are  avid  followers  of  Supreme  Court  decisions.    Recent  Supreme 
Court  decisions  have  clarified  a  number  of  issues.    This  includes 
adverse  impact  analysis  as  a  basis  for  a  prima  facie  case  of 
discrimination,  the  role  of  subjective  selection  procedures  and 
the  use  of  stereotyping  as  evidence.    In  my  view  the  recent 
Supreme  Court  decisions  have  built  upon  past  cases  and  clarified 
the  roU  of  those  actively  engaged  in  personnel  selection  in  the 
public  sector.    There  has  been  much  disagreement  and  controversy 
concerning  the  recent  Supreme  Court  decisions  and  Congress  may 
well  pass  new  legislation  which  again  will  have  to  work  its  way 
through  the  courts  and  I  fear  muddy  waters  which  the  recent 
Supreme  Court  decisions  have  clarified. 

In  many  ways  those  involved  *ith  personnel  selection  in  the 
public  sector  have  had  a  respite  from  some  selection  problems 
because  of  affirmative  action  programs  and  consent  agreements. 
Because  of  the  recent  Supreme  Court  decisions  I  think  the 
"Honeymoon"  is  now  over.    Recent  Supreme  Court  decisions 
concerning  both  affirmative  action  and  consent  agreements  will 
soon  be  changing  the  ground  rules  and  I  foresee  a  new  round  of 
litigation,  particularly  if  Congress  passes  a  new  Civil  Rights 
Act.    The  challenge  to  those  involved  in  selection  in  the  public 
sector  will  be  to  maintain  the  merit  principle  and  at  the  same 
time  reduce  potential  adverse  impact. 


on 
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m  Affirmative  Action  Court  Decisions 

There  have  been  over  a  dozen  Supreme  Court  cases  dealing 
I  with  affirmative  action  issues  both  in  the  public  and  private 

sector  (Boston  Firefighters  Union,  Local  718  v.  Boston  Chapter, 
I  NAACP,  1983;  City  of  Richmond  v.  J.  A.  Croson  Company,  1989; 

m  Defunis  v.  Odegaard,  1974;  Firefighters  Local  Union  No.  1784  v. 

■  StottS;  1984;  Fullilove  v.  Klutznick,  1980;  Furnco  Construction 
I                     Corporation  v.  Waters,  1978;  Johnson  v.  Transportation  Agency, 

1987;  Local  28  of  Sheetmetal  Workers  International  Association  v. 
|  EEOC,  1986;  Local  93  v.  City  of  Cleveland,  196';  Martin  v.  Wilks, 

m  1989;  McDonald  v.  Santa  Fe  Trail  Transportation  Company,  1986; 

'  Mississippi  University  for  Women  v.  Hogan,  1982;  Regents  of  the 

|  University  of  California  v.  Bakke  1978;    United  States  v. 

Paradise,  1987;  United  Steelworkers  of  America  v.  Weber,  1979;  W. 
|  R.  Grace  v.  Local  Union  759,  1983;  Wygant  v.  Jackson  Board  of 

_  Education  1976).    We  can  now  identify  some  general  principles 

'  concerning  affirmative  action  which  have  been  made  clear  by  the 

■  recent  Supreme  Court  decisions. 

First,  an  affirmative  action  program  has  to  identify  a 
I  specific  problem  of  past  discrimination  or  underrepresentation. 

An  organization  can  not  rely  upon  general  concepts  such  as 

■  "societal  discrimination"  or  the  lack  of  "role  models"  to  justify 

■  an  affirmative  action  plan  which  is  going  to  have  an  impact  upon 

personnel  selection  or  promotions.    This  does  not  mean  that  the 

I  employer  has  to  admit  past  discrimination.    The  evidence  which  the 

1  ^  ; 
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organization  considers  does  not  have  to  rise  to  the  level  required 
of  a  prima  facia  case  under  Title  VII. 

Second,  the  organization  can  formulate  an  affirmative  action 
plan  once  a  specific  problem  has  been  identified.    The  plan  which 
is  formulated  should  have  a  narrow  focus  and  be  a  remedy  for  a 
specific  problem  identified  in  the  organization.    In  particular, 
this  means  that  it  would  inappropriate  for  an  organization  to  have 
an  across-the-board  plan  which  gave  more  weight  in  selection  to 
minorities  in  all  job  classification  unless  there  was  evidence 
that  there  was  a  specific  problem  in  all  job  classifications. 

Third,  the  goals  and  time  tables  of  an  affirmative  action 
plan  should  focus  upon  the  specific  identified  problem.    It  the 
problem  is  one  in  initial  selection  then  that  is  what  the  goals 
and  Mme  tables  should  focus  upon.    It  would  probably  be 
inappropriate  to  have  goals  and  time  tables  which  specifies  a 
specific  promotion  rate  for  minorities. 

Fourth,  the  goals  of  the  affirmative  action  plan  should  be 
to  obtain  but  not  maintain  a  balanced  wo-*  -orce.    Once  a  stated 
goal  is  reached  then  the  additional  weight  which  might  have  been 
given  to  a  minority  group  applicant  would  no  longer  be 
appropri  ate . 

Fifth,  any  affirmative  action  program  should  not 
unnecessarily  abruge  the  rights  of  nonminorities .    There  will  now 
have  to  be  more  of  a  balance  between  the  rights  of  minorities  and 
nonminorities  when  an  affirmative  action  program  is  implemented. 
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Sixth,  the  preferred  approach  to  an  affirmative  action 
program  appears  to  be  some  variation  of  the  "Harvard  Plan."  This 
concept  was  endorsed  in  Bakke  where  gender  or  race  is  just  one 
factor  which  is  given  consideration  in  the  personnel  decision. 
For  example,  if  these  test  scores  are  relatively  close  then 
minority  status  may  be  given  a  positive  weight  in  the  final 
selection  decision. 

Seventh,  the  courts  are  making  it  increasingly  clear  that 
only  they  have  the  power  to  order  quotas.    It  would  be  improper 
for  an  organization  to  establish  its  own  quotas  unless  there  has 
been  some  judicial  order. 

Eighth,  the  burden  of  persuasion  is  upon  the  challenger  to 
show  an  affirmative  action  program  is  not  valid.    This  is  a  clear 
advantage  for  an  organization  which  formulates  a  reasonable 
affirmative  action  program. 

Because  of  the  affirmative  action  programs  that  have  been 
instituted  by  some  public  organizations  the  selection  specialist 
has  been  under  a  protective  umbrella.    There  has  been  no  adverse 
impact  and  the  selection  system  was  not  challenged.    This  I  think 
is  now  ending.    Personnel  selection  systems  can  no  1onger  have  the 
freedom  to  operate  under  the  umbrella  of  an  affirmative  action 
program  which  assures  the  organization  of  no  adverse  impact.  As 
there  has  been  a  change  in  affirmative  action  programs  there  has 
also  been  a  change  in  consent  agreements. 
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fnn<;ent  Agreements 
A  favorite  technique  to  resolve  employee  discrimination 
suits  in  the  public  sector  has  been  to  enter  into  consent 
agreements  with  the  plaintiff.    These  consent  agreements  often 
specify  that  a  certain  number  of  minorities  must  be  selected  and 
or  promoted  each  time  there  are  openings  in  the  organization. 
This  again  protected  most  selection  systems  from  scrutiny  by 
litigatious  plaintiffs.    As  in  the  case  of  an  affirmative  action 
program  there  would  be  no  evidence  of  adverse  impact  anc  therefore 
it  would  be  extremely  difficult  for  a  plaintiff  to  prevail  under 
Title  VII. 

The  Supreme  Court  in  Martin  v.  Wilkes  (1989)  changed  the 
legal  posture  of  consent  agreements.    The  decision  in  effect 
repeats  the  well  established  principle  of  law  that  people  can  not 
be  deprived  of  their  legal  rights  in  a  proceeding  in  which  they 
are  not  a  party.    This  basically  means  that  it  is  going  to  be  much 
more  difficult  to  have  consent  agreements  which  specify  that  a 
certain  percentage  of  minorities  will  be  hired  or  promoted.    It  is 
clear  that  the  Supreme  Court  has  an  aversion  to  quotas  (City  of 
Richmond  v.  Croson,  1909). 

The  protective  shields  of  affirmative  action  and  consent 
agreements  are  now  being  removed.    Personnel  selection  will  have 
survive  on  its  own.    At  the  same  time  we  now  have  more  of  a 
reproachment  between  professional  selection  literature  and  recent 
court  decisions. 
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r  |  f  in  thr  Pgj^onngJ  ^lecjion  literature  and 

Rprpnt  Supr^o  Court  Decisions 

After  Griggs  v.  Duke  Power  (1971)  was  decided,  the 
conventional  wisdom  was  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  use  tests 
because  of  the  strict  standards  imposed  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
There  are  those  who  contended  that  only  a  predictive  validation 
study  using  actual  job  performance  would  pass  muster  in  the 
courts.    They  believed  that  even  a  concurrent  validation  study  was 
not  adequate  to  show  that  a  selection  procedure  was  valid 
(Barrett,  Phillips,  &  Alexander,  1981). 

The  Trinity  of  construct,  content,  and  criterion-related 
validity  has  been  displaced.    There  is  now  a  realization  both  by 
professionals  in  the  field  and  the  courts  that  there  are  many  ways 
to  produce  evidence  that  a  selection  procedure  is  job  related 
(Barrett  &  Kernan,  1987;  Binning  &  Barrett,  19S9;  Cronbach,  1988; 
Landy,  1986;  Messick,  1989). 
r.nnstrurt/Content  Validation  Models 

The  importance  of  constructs  to  validation  have  received 
more  emphasis  (Binninj  I  Barrett,  1989).    This  is  a  complex  topic 
but  validation  is  best  considered  a  process  of  hypothesis  testing 
(Landy,  1986).    This  broader  conception  cf  the  validation  process 
has  led  to  use  of  the  term  construct/content  validation  models. 

At  one  point  in  time  the  plaintiffs  experts  argued 
vigorously  that  content  validity  was  never  appropriate.  Content 
valid  tests  were  not  accepted  as  evidence  a  selection  procedure 
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was  job  related.    Now  both  professionals  and  the  courts  are 
accepting  the  use  of  a  construct/content  validation  approach. 
(Frederikson,  1986;  Pulakos,  Borman,  I  Hough,  1988;  Schmitt  & 
Ostroff,  1986;  Turban,  Sanders,  Francis  &  Osburn,  1989).  The 
construct/content  validation  approach  has  been  accepted  and  used 
for  entry-level  examinations  (Guardians  v.  City  of  New  York,  1980, 
Zamlen  v.  City  of  Cleveland,  1988). 

We  now  have  considerable  evidence  that  the  educational 
system  does  not  allow  us  to  assume  that  individuals  have  basic 
knowledge  and  skills  which  are  required  even  for  the  most  simple 
entry-level  jobs.    The  use  of  a  content  valid  test  will  continue 
to  be  an  important  selection  tool. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  consistently  found  it  much  more 
reasonable  then  the  plaintiffs  experts  that  training  is  a  suitable 
criterion  and  measure  of  job  performance  (Washington  v.  Davis, 
1976;  Watson  v.  Fort  Worth  Bank,  1988).    Training  programs  are 
usually  the  employees  first  job  assignment.    This  is  certainly  a 
measure  of  job  performance  (Reilly  &  Israelski,  1988).  Training 
performance  will  continue  to  be  important  in  criterion-related 
validation  studies. 
Validity  General ization 

The  plaintiffs  bar  has  been  very  concerned  about  validity 
generalization.    Their  concern  focuses  upon  their  fear  that 
validity  generalization  will  become  the  sole  evicence  that  the 
organization  needs  to  present  in  order  to  show  that  their 
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cognitive  ability  tests  are  job  related  (Goldstein  I  Patterson, 
1988;  Seymour,  1988).    Both  court  decisions  and  professional 
opinion  makes  this  outcome  very  unlikely  (EEOC  v.  Atlas  Box,  1989; 
Hartigan  I  Wigdor,  1989).    Validity  generalization  does  have  a 
role  in  helping  the  test  constructor  develop  and  defend  their 
selection  instruments.    It  is  best  considered  just  additional 
evidence  to  support  the  job  relevance  of  certain  selection 
procedures . 

A  transfer  study  involves  taking  a  specific  selection 
procedure  validated  in  one  location  and  transferring  it  to  a 
second  location  in  a  different  organization  (Friend  v.  Leidinger, 
1978).    This  approach  has  been  successfully  defended  for 
firefighters  (Brunet  v.  City  of  Columbus,  1986). 

Subjective  Section  Procedures 

At  one  point  in  time  it  was  very  common  for  attorneys  to 
recommend  that  subjective  selective  procedures  be  used  because 
they  did  not  have  to  be  validated.    Employers  believed  the 
interview  process  was  immune  from  the  usual  requirements  of  Title 
VII.    There  is  now  no  question  that  subjective  selection 
procedures  can  be  tested  under  the  disparate  impact  theory  of 
discrimination  (Watson  v.  Fort  Worth  Bank,  1988).    The  obligation 
of  the  employer  is  the  same  with  subjective  or  objective  selectio 
procedures  to  show  that  they  are  job  relevant  if  there  is 
disparate  impact. 
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The  situation  becomes  even  more  complicated  if  there  can  be 
an  assertion  that  there  is  a  stereotype  operating  which  may  have 
influenced  the  personnel  decision.    The  Supreme  Court  accepted  the 
idea  of  stereotypes  as  evidence  of  gender  discrimination  (Price 
Waterhouse  v.  Hopkins,  1989).    If  stereotypes  are  evidence  of 
gender  or  race  being  a  fartor  in  the  employment  decision  then  wc 
have  a  mixed-motive  cases.    In  this  situation  the  burden  of 
persuasion  would  fall  on  the  employer  to  show  that  the  selection 
procedure  was  job  relevant.    This  sort  of  case  presents  a  very 
difficult  burden  for  the  employer  (Barrett,  1990).    All  subjective 
personnel  selection  procedures  will  have  to  be  constructed  with  a 
great  deal  more  care  to  be  sure  they  are  free  from  any  stigma  of 
stereotypes  and  are  job  relevant. 

iHvrzmp  Impact  Analysis 

The  typical  first  step  by  a  plaintiffs  expert  is  to 
establish  that  there  has  been  adverse  impact  because  of  the  use  of 
the  selection  procedure.    A  prima  facie  case  has  been  established 
for  the  plaintiff  and  the  employer  has  the  burden  of  coming 
forward  with  some  evidence  that  the  selection  procedure  is  job 
relevant.    This  first  hurdle  for  the  plaintiff  has  usually  been 
relatively  easy.    The  plaintiffs  expert  will  show  a  discrepancy 
between  the  general  population  and  minority  percentage  in  a  job 
category.    Alternatively,  the  internal  work  force  figures  will  be 
used  to  show  that  the  minority  percentages  are  not  uniform  in  all 
job  categories. 
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The  Court  in  Wards  Cove  Packing  Company  v.  Antonio  (1989) 
has  changed  the  disparate  impact  analysis.    A  mere  statistical 
imbalance  between  different  job  groups  in  an  organization  does  not 
establish  a  prima  facie  case  of  discrimination. 

What  has  often  been  called  Simmons  Paradox  an  Aggregation 
Fallacy,  Ecological  Fallacy,  or  Berkson's  Fallacy  (Alexander, 
Barrett,  Alliger,  &  Carson,  1986;  Bickel,  Hammel ,  I  O'Connell, 
1975;  Robinson,  1950)  has  been  eliminated. 

This  paradox  occurs  when  an  occupational  category  having  the 
lowest  promotion  or  selection  rate  in  an  organization  also  has  the 
greatest  proportion  of  minorities.    It  is  ironic  that  this 
phenomena  can  occur  when  the  separate  promotion  and  selection 
rates  for  each  job  category  may  actually  favor  the  minority  group. 

Conclusion 

Part  of  the  function  of  the  law  is  to  build  up  through  a 
series  of  cases  precedent  which  can  guide  the  organization.  The 
idea  is  that  the  attorney  can  give  advice  to  organizations  as  to 
the  appropriate  action  based  upon  past  precedent.    We  are  now  in 
the  fortunate  position  of  having  past  precedent  which  will  guide 
us  in  developing  selectii.*  systems  which  have  utility  for  an 
organization  and  at  the  same  time  meet  prevailing  legal 
requirements.    The  main  issue  will  be  to  maintain  merit  principles 
and  at  the  same  time  reduce  any  potential  adverse  impact.  If 
Congress  does  pass  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1990  then  the  process 
will  start  over  again.     It  will  be  years  before  organizations  can 
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develop  and  implement  selection  systems  they  can  reasonably  be 
sure  meet  the  prevailing  legal  requirements.    The  happy 
convergence  between  the  professional  research  and  the  Supreme 
Court  decisions  may  be  obliterated  by  Congress  and  will  start  over 
the  long  road  we  have  walked  since  1971. 
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Pressures  Co  Use  Unwarranted  Procedures 
To  Reduce  Adverse  Impact  in  Public  Sector  Personnel  Select  on 

In  the  public  sector,  at  least  as  much  as  in  the  priv...te 
sector,   there  is  an  imperative  that  our  personnel  selection 
procedures  meet  the  societal  demands  imposed  through  legal 
constraints  on  our  practices  but  at  the  same  time  meet  the  merit 
principle  by  making  full  use  of  the  best  current  state-of - th^-art 
information  on  the  science  and  practice  of  personnel  selection. 

From  time-tu-tims  procedures  emerge,  quickly  acquire  a  vocal 
cadre  of  advocates,  and  ^in  great  currency  because  they  seem  to 
satisfy  both  sets  of  requirements- -particularly  they  seem  to 
provide,  at  face  value,  the  appearance  of  improved  fairness.  A 
more  thoughtful  analysis,  however,   often  reveals  that,  in  reality 
they  are  neither  more  fair  nor  do  they  represent  good  science.  I 
want  to  discuss  two  recent  examples  that  are  presently  being 
advocate.;  in  some  quarters:     the  first  is  the  so-called  "Golden 
Rule"  for  retaining  or  discarding  test  items;   the  second  is  test- 
score-banding  as  an  alternative  to  top-down  hiring  or  top-down 
referral  based  on  applicant  test  scores. 

I  have  two  purposes  in  discussing  these  particular 
procedures.     The  most  obvious,  cf  course,   is  to  point  out  the 
pitfalls  in  these  procedure.-  specifically.     My  second,  broader 


purpose  is  co  encourage  you  to  carefully  inspect  any  newly 
emerging  fad.     If  it  seems  to  provide  too  easy  an  answer- -as  is 
the  case  with  the  Golden  Rule- -then  it  may  indeed  be  too  good  to 
be  true.     Oi ,   if  it  seems  to  fly  in  the  face  of  sound  logic- -as  is 
the  case  with  test-score  banding- -  then  it  may  re:  C  on  false 
premises . 

The  Golden  Rule  is  really  nothing  more  than  the  simplest, 
and  seemingly  most  straightforward  of  the  statistical  procedures 
for  analyzing  test  items  for  apparent  bias  against  minority  group 
members.     Briefly,  the  Golden  Rule  proposes  that  if  the  passing 
rate  on  a  test  item  is  lower  for  the  minority  group  than  for  the 
non-minority  group  by  more  than  some  fixed  amount  (usually  a  15 
percentage  point  difference  is  used)  then  the  item  is  discarded 
under  the  presumption  that  it  is  biased. 

The  past  10-15  years  has  seen  a  great  deal  of  interest  and 
published  research  on  item-bias  analysis  methods.     Nowhere  in  that 
literature  do  we  find  a  serious  apologist  for  using  the  simple 
algebraic  difference  in  group  item-difficulty  levels  is  an 
accurate  or  an  adequate  method  for  detecting  item  bias.     There  are 
at  least  three  very  good  reasons  that  the  method  is  not 
recommended.     First,  proportions  or  percentages  are  notorious  for 
naving  inordinately  large  sampling  errors.     With  the  samples  and 


sample  sizes  typically  used  for  item  analysis  of  selection  tests, 
group  differences  in  passing  rates  of  ten  percentage  points  in  one 
sample  and  20  percentage  points  in  the  next  sample  are  well  within 
expectation  solely  on  the  basis  of  random  sampling.     Thus,  the 
decision  to  retain  or  discard  an  item  based  solely  on  differential 
group  difficulties  is  likely  to  be  highly  unstable  from  one 
applicant  group  to  the  next.     Second,  there  are  sound  statistical 
and  empirical  reasons  to  believe  that  eliminating  items  on  this 
basis  will  have  little  or  no  effect  on  the  overall  adverse  impact 
of  the  total  test-score.     Third,  there  is  also  growing  evidence 
that  eliminating  items  on  this  basis  may  substantially  reduce  test 
validity . 

Two  years  *go  the  American  Psychological  Association  meeting 
contained  a  public-policy  symposium  on  the  Golden  Rule  where  the 
issues  were  discussed  in  substantially  more  detail  than  we  have 
time  for  here.  If  you  are  presently  using  or  are  contemplating 
••iing  the  Golden  Rule  for  test  construction,   I  would  strongly 
recommend  that  you  seek  out  the  papers  that  were  presented  at  that 
symposium  and  that  you  reconsider  the  use  of  the  Golden  Rule  as  a 
basis  for  retaining  or  rejecting  test  items. 

The  idea  of  test-score  banding  is  currently  being 
promulgated  as  a  method  that  is  more  fair  to  minority  group 


members  than  top-down  selection.     The  procedure  involves  some 
variant  of  the  following  scheme:     Beginning  with  the  highest 
observed  test  score  in  an  applicant  group,  a  95%  confidence  band 
of  scores  is  found  based  on  the  standard  error  of  measurement. 
Individuals  are  selected  randomly  from  within  this  band  until  the 
band  is  depleted,  then  a  new  band  of  test  scores  is  similarly 
constructed  from  the  remaining  scores  and  selection  again  proceeds 
at  random.     The  only  mention  of  this  concept  to  appear  in  the 
literature  is  a  brief  discussion  in  a  1984  Public  Personnel 
Management  Journal  article  by  Sproule  who  discusses  banding  but 
makes  no  reference  to  random  selection  within  bands.     No  other 
discussion  or  consideration  of  the  procedure  has  appeared  in  the 

iterature.     In  spite  of  this,   it  has  either  been  used  or  been 
advocated  in  a  number  of  court  cases,  almost  all  of  them  public 
sector  cases.     The  rationale  given  by  those  who  recommend  the 
procedure  is  that  since  tests  are  not  perfectly  reliable,  test 
scores  within  ±1.96  standard  errors  are  not  statistically 
significantly  different  from  each  other  and  should,   therefore,  be 
treated  as  being  equal  to  each  other. 

The  flaus  in  this  procedure  are  numerous,  both  logical  and 
practical.     The  fundamc  <tal  error  here  is  the  error  of  equating 
"no  statistically  significant  difference"  with  "equality."  The 


two  inferences  are  simply  not  the  same  thing.     To  say  that  the 
inference  of  no  difference  is  the  same  as  the  inference  of 
equality  is  an  error  that  has  been  pointed  out  in  the  literature 
on  logical  inference  for  at  least  300  years.     Second,  how  adding 
random  error  to  all  test  scores  within  some  band  (and  that  is 
precisely  what  random  selection  within  the  band  is  doing)   in  any 
way  improves  either  the  quality  or  the  fairness  of  the  selection 
decision  simply  escapes  me.     I'd  like  to  quote  from  the  1987  2nd 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  decision  in  the  case  Berkman  vs.  City  of 
New  York:     "The  facts  did  not  warrant  the  remedy  of  random 
assignment  of  written  test  scores.    That  remedy  unfairly  deprives 
many  applicants  of  the  enhanced  opportunity  they  derived  by 
scoring  comparatively  better  on  the  test."    The  judges  in  this 
case  seemed  to  have  as  much  trouble  with  the  logic  of  adding 
random  error  as  I  have. 

The  procedure  also  forces  a  logical  paradox.     Consider  a  100 
point  test  that  results  in  10-point  bands,  e.g.,  91-100,  81-90, 
etc.     Under  this  scheme  scores  of  91  and  100  [a  9  point 
difference]  would  be  treated  as  though  they  were  equal  because 
they  are  not  statistically  significantly  different  from  each 
other.     On  the  other  hand,   scores  of  90  and  91  [a  1  point 
difference]   (being  in  different  bands)  would  be  treated  as  being 
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different  from  each  other  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  are  also 
nov  significantly  different  from  each  other.     Flawed  logic  often 
leads  to  this  sort  of  paradoxical  outcome. 

Third,  even  if  we  were  willing  to  accept  the  argument  that 
at  some  point  observed  test  scores  (because  they  are  fallible) 
should  be  treated  as  though  tLiey  were  not  meaningfully  different 
from  each  other,  an  exten^ve  technical  debate  would  then  revolve 
around  the  "operational  definition  of  statistical  equality." 
There  are  a  number  of  perfectly  legitimate  alternatives  to  the 
standard  error  of  measurement  definition.     For  example,  a  strong 
argument  could  be  made  for  using  a  definition  based  on  the 
probability  that  the  highest  and  lowest  test  scores  in  the  band 
would  reverse  their  rank-order  on  repeated  testing.     In  the  case 
of  a  test  score  band  of  ±1.96  SEM,   that  probability  is  slightly 
less  than  10%.     Is  that  sufficient  justification  for  a  judgment  cf 
"no  meaningful  difference?"     I  don't  think  so. 

In  the  public  sector,   there  is  also,  it  seems  to  me ,  a 
problem  of  the  governing  statutes.     In  almost  every  civil  service 
jurisdiction,   the  law  requires  that  the  results  from  selection 
procedures  be  rank-ordered.     Challenges  to  this  requirement  have 
routinely  failed.     In  my  view,  deliberately  adding  random  error  to 
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test  scores,  or  treating  all  scores  within  a  broad  band  as  being 
equal,  subverts  this  requirement. 

There  is  also  a  serious  question  regarding  the  empirical 
(criterion-related)  validity  of  test  scores  when  banding  is 
practiced.     The  relevant  validity  is  pot  the  correlation  between 
observed  test  scores  and  job  performance.     Rather,  the  relevant 
validity  is  the  correlation  between  test  score  plus  the  random 
error  component  vs.  job  performance.     Would  anyone  like  to  guess 
what  that  will  do  to  your  validity  coefficient? 

In  a  different  vein,  a  practical  question  occurs  to  me- -does 
it  make  a  difference?    That  is,  can  I  expect  test-score-barding  to 
reduce  adverse  impact  vis-a-vis  top-down  selection?     In  general, 
the  answer  is  a  resounding  MNo!,!    With  the  exception  of  vei~Y 
strange  test-score  distributions,   test-score  banding  will,  on 
average,  produce  adverse  impact  results  that  are  virtually 
identical  to  top-down  selection. 

The  operative  phase  here  is  "on  average" another 
implication  of  this  is  that  there  is  about  a  50-50  chance  that 
test-score  banding  will  result  in  less  adverse  impact  than  top- 
down  selection.     There  is  also  about  a  50-50  chance  that  the 
result  will  be  worse! 


Which  brings  me  to  my  final  practical  concern.     Consider  the 
unsuspecting  personnel  manager  who  creates  an  eligibility  list 
based  on  test-score  banding.     It  occurs  to  him  or  her  to  check  fcr 
adverse  impact  and  finds  that  by  chance  there  is  a  more  adverse 
impact  than  under  strict  top-down  selection.     What  would  you  do? 
My  guess  is  that  most  people  would  quietly  steal  back  to  the 
computer  and  keep  trying  until  they  get  the  desired  result. 

In  closing,   let  me  reemphasize  what  I  said  earlier- -until 
the  latest  splash  has  seen  the  light  of  serious  discussion, 
beware ! 
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Information  Processing  Approaches  to 
Test  Development  and  Construction  as  Evidence  for  Test  Validity 
The  last  decade  was  marked  by  many  challenges  to  the  tenets 
of  personnel  selection  research.     This  was  especially  true  of  many 
of  our  ideas  concerning  the  primacy  of  predictive  studies  as  a 
validation  strategy.     During  the  last  decade,  we  saw  a  rapid 
growth  in  our  understanding  of  validation  strategies  and  the 
introduction  of  a  number  of  alternatives  to  traditional  criterion- 
related  validation  including  meta-analysis,  validity 
generalization,  content  oriented  behavioral  consistency  approaches 
(Schmitt  &  Ostroff ,  1986)  and  content/construct  strategies 
(Binning  &  Barrett,  1989;  Borman,  Rosse  &  Abrahams,  1980;  Landy, 
1986).     We  have  also  seen  an  increased  emphasis  on  the  importance 
of  the  g  factor  in  testing.      One  promising  outcome  of  the  ri^e  of 
new  validation  strategies,  has  been  an  increased  concern  with 
theory  development.     This  has  lead  many  applied  psychologists  to 
inok  to  recent  advances  in  experimental  psychology,  especially 
artificial  intelligence  research,  where  progress  has  been  made  in 
developing  new  models  oi  human  information  processing  (IP)  as  well 
as  measurement  techniques. 

The  last  decade  also  saw  technological  change,  with  the 
introduction  of  the  use  of  personnel  computers  in  the  personnel 


field.     In  the  area  of  testing,  personal  computers  have  already 
simplified  the  administration  of  tests  and  the  collection  of  data. 
In  addition,   they  also  create  the  opportunity  for  the  development 
of  tests  never  before  possible  using  a  traditional  p-.per-and 
pencil  tes t . 

As  we  look  forward  to  the  year  2000,   the  computerized 
testing  of  IP  abilities,  seems  to  offer  unlimited  growth  potential 
and  represent  c-    .attractive  alternative  to  traditional  paper-and- 
pencil  ttstn  of  general  ability.     However,   to  this  point  in  time, 
computerized  IP  tests;  have  yet  to  live  up  to  their  full  potential. 

For  the  lasc  15  years,  researchers  at  the  University  of 
Akron  have  been  working  on  the  problem  of  the  development  of  IP 
based  tests.     The  research  has  combined  field  and  laboratory 
research . 
Definition 

To  start,  we  might  ask  what  is  an  IP  test.     xC  is  an 
ambiguous   term  and  can  refer  to  many'  different  perspectives  in 
cognitive  and  social  psychology.       In  general,  when  we  speak  of  an 
IP  test  we  are  speaking  about  a  test  which  was  based  on  an 
approach  which  viewed  the  human  mind  as  in  information  processor 
that  codes,  stores  and  retrieves  environmental  inputs.         A  more 
specific  definition  would  be  that  it  is  a  general  term  for  a  cltiss 


of  both  paper  and  pencil  and  computerized  tests  in  which  the 
subject's  recognition,  retention,  reaction  tim«i,  capacity  or  ocher 
responses  are  measured  in  response  to  verbal  or  perceptual 
stimuli.     Another  way  of  thinking  of  IP  approaches  is  that  they 
are  cognitive  consistency  approaches.     That  is,   in  developing 
items  on  the  test  we  try  to  create  items  which  will  create  a  press 
for  cognitive  operations  which  are  isomorphic  to  those  required  by 
the  job.     This  may  then  be  seen  as  Aiffering  from  general 
cognitive  ability,  behavioral  consistency  approaches,  or  job 
knowledge  approaches . 

As  mentioned  previously,  we  nave  been  working  on  various 
types  of  IP  tests  for  the  past  15  years  in  both  lab  and  field 
studies.     This  approach  is  applicable  to  a  variety  of  job  types. 
Jobs  which  have  ben  studied  include  secretarial,  clerical,  fire 
fighter,  police  officer  transport  driver,  process  control, 
maintenance  mechanic,  and  radar  operator. 
Development 

When  developing  I?  tests,   there  are  a  number  of  approaches 
which  can  be  followed.     While  IP  approaches  appear  to  be 
particularly  compc     ble  with  computerized  testing,   it  is  possible 
to  develop  paper-a    .  pencil  IP  tes^s.     For  paper-and  -pencil 
testing,   two  basic  developmental  approaches  have  been  ased.  The 
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first  Is  to  adapt  or  select  a  test  based  on  currently  available  IP 
tests  based  on  the  IP  constructs  identified  through  a  job 
analysis.     The  second  approach  would  be  to  build  or  construct  a 
test  based  on  a  construct/content  strategy  of  test  development. 

For  computerized  IP  tests  several  options  are  also 
available.     One  simple  option  is  to  simply  convert  a  paper-and- 
pencil  test  into  a  computerized  format.      A  second  option  is  to 
turn  to  the  experimental  psychology  literature,  look  for 
successful  measures,  and  turn  these  measures  into  computerized  IP 
tests,     The  third  option  would  be  to  build  or  construct  a  test 
based  on  a  construct/content  strategy. 

Regardless  of  the  approach  followed,   the  first  step  would  be 
a  job  analysis.     The  IP  tests  construction  process  requires  a  much 
more  detailed,  intensive  approach  than  might  be  normally  required, 
although  with  experience  this  need  not  be  a  torturous  experience. 
It  does  mean  that  we  can  not  simply  go  out  and  ask  job  incumbents 
what  IP's  are  required  on  their  job.     Rather  the  job  analyst 
deduces  the  IP  elements  from  an  analysis  similar  to  one  used  in 
protocol  analysis.     That  is  incumbents  are  asked  to  think/talk 
aloud  about  performance.      We  call  such  an  analysis  an  IP  job 
analysis  (Barrett  &  Maurer,   1989;  Arthur,  Barrett  &  Doverspike, 
1990) . 
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If  we  look  at  the  job  analysis  traditionally  we  work  at  ^ne 
behavioral  level.     The  IP  approach  goes  beyond  this  to  che  IP 
level.     With  the  macro  IP  approach  we  are  basically  looking  at 
decision  points  or  wha*„  types  of  cognitive  operations  are  being 
carried  out  in  a  general  sense.     Examples  might  be  retrieving 
names  from  memory  or  a  particular  method  of  scanning  a  map.  At 
the  micro  IP  level  we  are  attempting  to  extract  even  more 
information,  for  example  how  many  bits  of  information  have  to  be 
held  in  memory  and  for  how  long. 

The  second  step  is  the  identification  of  relevant 
constructs/content.     This  follows  naturally  from  the  job  analysis. 
Look  to  see  what  are  the  critical  IP  tasks  which  can  be  measured. 
We  may  have  many  IP  tasks.     However,  for  some  there  will  not  be 
individual  differences.     For  others,  we  may  not  be  capable  of 
measuring  them  or  we  cannot  measure  them  in  a  reasonable  fashion. 
This  allow  us  to  limit  the  set  of  IP  elements  to  be  measured.  We 
then  need  to  link  IP  elements  to  job  behaviors. 

The  third  step  is  the  actual  development  of  tests.     Here,  we 
can  follow  standard  test  development  procedures  including  the 
development  of  appropriate  instructions,  decision  on  types  of 
stimuli,  number  of  stimuli,   types  of  responses,   numbers  of 
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responses,  and  types  of  measures  (for  eyample  reaction  time  or 
number  correct) . 

The  fourth  step  is  pilot  testing.     This  may  include 
experimental  studies  manipulating  characteristics  of  the  tests  as 
well  as  traditional  item  analysis. 

The  fifth  step  is  the  development  of  the  final  version  of 
the  test.      The  sixth  step  is  a  continuation  of  the  second  step. 
This  step  involves  documenting  the  links  from  job  behaviors  to  IPs 

\ 

to  test  questions. 

The  seventh  step  involves  studies  of  the  validity  of  the 
tests  as  predictors  of  simulator  performance.     One  of  the  unique 
aspects  of  our  program  has  been  the  use  of  simulator  performance 
as  a  criterion.     Traditionally,  we  have  lionized  performance 
appraisal  ratings  as  a  criterion  despite  their  well  known 
weaknesses.     Our  argument  is  that  a  well  constructed  high  fidelity 
simulation  can  serve  as  a  more  effective  criterion  than  those 
often  employed  in  criterion  related  study.     The  development  of  the 
simulator  is  also  linked  to  *he  IP  job  analysis. 
Uonclusion 

Computerized  IP  testing  will  continue  to  grow  in  importance 
as  we  move  to  the  year  2000.        While  a  number  of  problems  still 
need  to  be  solved,  both  computerized  and  IP  testing  of  abilities 
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is  already  a  viable  alternative  to  traditional  testing.    Unlike  g 
measures,  IP  approaches  can  link  testing  and  training,  and  serve 
as  a  foundation  to  both 
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Candidate  Preparation  for  Assessment  Centers 

Janine  P.  DuMontelle 
Senior  Personnel  Analyst 
University  of  California  at  Irvine 

There  has  been  increasing  discussion  among  personnel  professionals  regarding  the  role  of 
candidate  preparation  for  Assessment  Centers.  There  are  some  obvious  benefits  or  positives, 
such  as  reduced  candidate  anxiety  and  starting  all  candidates  off  with  the  same  information 
regarding  the  process.  The  idea  being,  to  make  everyone  as  comfortable  as  possible ,  having 
a  reasonable  amount  of  information  ,  vis  a  vis ,  what  can  be  expected  during  testing.  This 
can  normally  be  accomplished  in  an  orientation  session. 

There  can  also  be  some  negatives  associated  with  candidate  preparation.  These  vary 
depending  on  the  type  of  preparation  received  by  the  candidate  ,  but  ,  tend  io  include  , 
gameplaying,  misunderstanding  of  information  and  over  emphasis  on  guidelines  from 
training. 

There  is  some  agreement  among  professionals  that  certain  information  should  be  provided 
to  candidates.  Candidates  should  know: 

*  the  dimensions  being  measured 

*  the  exercises 

*  the  rules 

*  the  protocol 


On  the  other  extreme  there  is  also  some  training  of  candidates  which  involves  strategies 
such  as  the  "water  cooler"  technique  :  hang  around  the  water  cooler  listening  to  candidate 
that  have  completed  testing  and  pick  up  as  much  information  regarding  the  test  as  possible. 

There  seems  to  be  a  continuum.  Most  professionals  are  pretty  clear  that  giving  the 
orientation  information  is  good  and  should  occur,  and  are  also  clear  that  the  "water  cooler" 
advice  is  compromising  the  integrity  of  the  test  and  should  not  occur.  There  is  however  a 
gray  area  in  between. 

Some  of  the  issues  that  fall  in  the  "gray  area"  are: 

*  how  candidates  are  graded 

*  what  dimensions  are  in  each  exercise 

*  who  the  assessors  are  in  advance 

*  practicing  exercises 
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The  following  are  some  observations  and  concerns  regarding  preparation  that  goes  beyond 
orientation: 

*  Gameplaying  -  Saying  what  they  think  assessor  want  to  hear 

*  Misunderstanding  information  -  No  matter  how  carefully 
information  is  presented  it  is  sometimes  misunderstood. 
Sometimes  the  information  is  misprocessed  -  people  hear 
what  they  want  to  hear. 

*  Misused  information  -  The  information  was  clear  when 
presented  ,  but ,  there  is  trouble  applying  it.  Practicing 
encourages  candidates  to  do  things  the  way  they  remember 
them  being  demonstrated  ,  therefore  ,  the  training  can 
interfere  with  their  performance  ,  in  that  they  do  not  rely 
on  their  own  experience  because  they  believe  there  is  a 
technique.  This  not  something  trainers  reinforce  -  candidates 
doubt  themselves. 


CASESTUDY 
SGTX 

This  candidate  had  attended  a  preparation  session  in  which  exercises  were  practiced.  This 
training  session  was  sponsored  by  the  police  department  thar.  he  worked  for  and  wa.\  made 
available  to  all  candidates. 

During  the  administration  of  the  assessment  center  ,  the  candidate  resized  :'iat  the 
instructions  for  an  exercise  was  different  that  those  presented  during  the  training  session. 
Instead  of  asking  a  question,  he  assumed  that  the  training  information  was  rvr  •  accurate 
that  the  Assessment  Center  instructions.  RESULT:  The  candidate  failed  the  huiu>e  and  was 
eliminated  from  the  process. 

In  reviewing  with  the  candidate  in  a  feedback  session  it  was  revealed  that  he  felt  he  should 
take  the  approach  demonstrated  in  the  training,  after  all,  the  Chief  brought  in  the  trainer, 
surely  that  was  the  approach  that  the  Chief  preferred. 

IMPACT:  If  the  candidate  had  not  been  given  prior  instruction  he  would  have  had  no 
reason  to  doubt  the  Assessment  Center  instructions.  In  his  words  the  preparation  "  caused 
me  to  doubt  myself,  doubt  my  interpretation  of  the  instructions  and  my  course  of  action." 
In  this  instance  the  preparation  and  training  interfered  with  the  candidate's  ability  to 
perform. 
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It  has  been  my  experience  that  training,  that  goes  beyond  orientation  ,  puts  the  Assessment 
Center  developer/administrator  in  the  position  of  having  to  defend  either  the  Assessment 
Center  design,  the  training  or  both.  Candidates  feel  that  they  have  two  equally  valid 
methods  for  administration  and  since  the  training  comes  before  the  Assessment  Center  , 
candidates  tend  to  latch  on  to  the  training  perspective. 

I  will  put  the  question  to  my  colleagues  :  Are  we  creating  more  problems  than  we  are 
solving? 
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INNOVATIVE  METHODS  FOR  CUT  SCORE  DETERMINATION  AND 
INJURY  PREVENTION  THAT  IMPROVE  THE  BOTTOM  LINE  ($) 

Deborah  L  Gebhardt,  Ph.D. 
Human  Performance  Systems,  Inc. 

Introduction 

This  presentation  will  encompass  two  studies  that  use  biomechanical  modeling  and 
analysis  to  determine  cutoff  scores  for  physical  performance  tests  and  to  provide  workplace 
alterations  that  reduce  on-the-job-injuries.  The  first  study  employed  biomechanical  modeling 
to  determine  a  cutoff  score  for  lifting  tasks.  The  second  study  involved  biomechanical  analysis 
to  determine  the  forces  acting  upon  the  knee  joint  and  the  relationship  of  the  technique  to  knee 
injuries. 

Validation  of  Force  Required  to  Lift  a  Gurney 

The  first  study  involves  the  development  of  a  mathematical  model  to  predict  the  force 
required  to  lift  a  patient-loaded  gurney  into  an  ambulance.  It  addresses  the  Paramedic  job  and 
the  ability  to  lift  a  stretcher/gurney  containing  a  patient  in  a  safe  and  effective  manner.  The  next 
slide  illustrates  one  of  the  lifting  tasks  performed  by  the  Paramedic.  The  gurney  must  be  lifted 
off  the  ground  to  release  the  safety  latch.  The  model  was  developed  with  the  express  purpose  of 
determining  the  passing  score  for  a  physical  performance  test. 

A  detailed  job  analysis  was  completed  to  identify  the  critical  physically  demanding  tasks. 
These  tasks  range  from  lifting  and  p' icing  a  patient  into  or  out  of  the  ambulance,  lifting  patients 
on  backboards,  and  ascending/descending  stairs  in  confined  stairwells  to  external  chest 
compression  and  others.  However,  two  of  the  tasks  with  the  highest  criticality  were:  lifting  of 
the  stretcher  from  the  collapsed  to  extended  position  and  lifting  it  to  a  position  to  release  the 
safety  latch  so  that  it  can  be  rolled  into  the  ambulance. 

It  was  hypothesized  that  the  minimum  forces  required  to  accomplish  these  tasks  could  be 
determined  and  validated  against  actual  on  the  job  performance  of  incumbent  Paramedics.  Thus 
the  model  objectives  were  derived.  During  the  job  analysis  an  ergonomic  study  of  the  workplace 
was  condi  'ted.  Parameters  such  as  heights,  weights,  body  position,  and  equipment  cHsign  were 
gathered.  The  critical  lifting  heights  lor  the  stretcher  were  32  in.  and  38  in.  The  ergonomic 
study  also  showed  that  the  patients  were  predominantly  male  weighing  between  191  and  216  lb. 
The  stretcher  specification  were  as  follows:  weight-63  lb.,  -ngth-75  in.,  maximum  height-32 
in.,  and  minimum  height-8  in. 
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A  center  of  mass  (COM)  model  was  used  to  determine  the  force  required  to  lift  the  head 
and  foot  ends  of  the  stretcher.  Hie  COM  is  that  point  in  the  human  body  about  which  all  parts 
arc  equally  distributed.  The  assumptions  used  in  the  model  included:  (1)  a  patient  weight  of  200 
in.;  patient  height  of  71.37  in.;  center  of  mass  location  of  56,18%  from  the  soles  of  the  feet  which 
is  the  average  for  males  (Cooper  &  Glassow,  1976);  length  of  the  stretcher  bed,  75  in.;  length  of 
the  handles  of  the  stretcher  of  0.75  in.;  and  the  patient  centered  on  the  stretcher  (the  stretcher  was 
equally  balanced). 

The  equation  was  Fl*FAl=F2*FA2  where: 

Fi      =  force  at  head  end  of  stretcher 

F2      =force  at  foot  end  of  stretcher 

FAl    =force  arm  length  for  head  end  of  stretcher 

FA2    =forcc  arm  length  for  foot  end  of  stretcher 

The  total  equation  is  shown  in  the  next  slide.  This  model  yielded  a  force  of  150.7  lb.  to 
lift  the  head  end  of  the  stretcher  and  112.3  lb.  to  lift  the  foot  end.  Since  Paramedics  must  share 
lifting  each  end  of  the  stretcher,  the  force  required  to  lift  the  head  ar,  3  was  used  in  the  remainder 
of  the  study. 

An  instrument  was  constructed  to  simulate  the  lifting  of  a  stretcher  with  measurement 
taken  at  32  in.  and  38  in.  If  the  lift  was  executed  in  a  controlled  manner  a  light  would  be 
activated.  However,  if  the  lift  was  executed  in  a  forceful  or  jerky  manner,  a  bell  would  be 
activated  and  nullify  the  lift.  The  machine  was  calibrated  to  determine  the  force  required  to  lift  a 
set  of  established  weights  (80-250  lb).  The  Paramedics  lifted  progressively  heavier  weights  until 
they  were  unable  to  pass  the  32  in.  level.  This  type  of  lifting  was  similar  to  that  encountered  or1 
the  job. 

A  validation  i>tudy  was  conducted  to  verify  that  these  results  were  indicative  of  the 
minimum  required  by  the  Paramedics.  The  validation  sample  consisted  of  15  female  and  82 
male  Paramedics.  To  validate  the  model  it  was  necessary  to  develop  a  criterion  measure. 
Previous  work  by  the  research  team  (Gebhardt,  Cooper,  Jennings,  Crump,  &  Sample,  1983; 
Gebhardt  &  Weldon,  1982)  had  shown  that  physical  test  scores  for  individuals  in  aiduous  jobs 
were  related  to  supervisor  ratings  of  (1)  the  worker's  performance  of  physically  demanding  tasks 
and  (2)  the  worker's  overall  job  performance. 

It  was  det'-nmined  that  supervisors  did  not  view  the  physical  aspects  of  the  job  and  that 
the  Paramedic's  paitners  were  the  most  knowledgeable  about  the  physical  aspects  of  job 
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performance.  Therefore  peer  ratings  were  used  as  the  criterion  measure.  The  criterion  measure 
consisted  of  a  6-point  bchaviorally  anchored  rating  scale  that  defined  varying  levels  of 
performance  of  specific  job  tasks.  The  job  analysis  and  ergonomic  study  were  used  to  select  the 
tasks  and  develop  the  anchors.  The  criterion  measure  was  pretested  and  revised.  To  ensure 
confidentiality  the  criterion  measure  was  sent  directly  to  the  Paramedic's  home  and  returned  to 
the  researchers  in  a  prestamped  envelope. 

The  results  of  the  criterion-related  validation  study  indicated  that  the  criterion  measure 
was  reliable  with  an  intcrrater  reliability  of  .50-.66.  The  mean  forces  displayed  by  women  and 
men  were  162.S  lb.  and  226.4  lb.,  respectively.  The  women's  percent  of  the  men's  score  was 
71.8%.  This  percentage  is  on  the  upper  end  for  women. 

Correlational  analysis,  expectancy  tables,  and  pass/fail  ratios  were  used  to  determine  the 
force  that  was  associated  with  acceptable  job  performance  for  Paramedics.  These  analyses 
indicated  that  a  force  of  155.9  lb.  was  the  minimum  force  associated  with  acceptable  job 
performance.  The  force  value  of  150.7  lb.  derived  from  the  model  closely  approximated  the 
force  of  value  of  155.9  lb.  obtained  in  the  validation  study.  Therefore,  it  was  concluded  that  the 
use  of  this  type  of  center  of  mass  model  provided  the  minimum  acceptable  force  for  lifting  a 
patient-loaded  stretcher. 

Analysis  of  the  Descent  Phase  in  Pole  Climbing 

A  major  concern  of  women  entering  physically  demanding  work  is  that  their  job 
performance  may  be  limited  or  they  may  become  injured  due  to  inadequate  physical  capacity. 
Although  there  are  both  males  and  females  who  do  not  possess  the  physical  capabilities  for 
specific  physically  demanding  jobs,  there  is  a  lower  percentage  of  women  who  can  safely  and 
effectively  meet  the  standards  in  a  job  with  high  physical  demands.  Past  research  using  basic 
strength  tests  has  indicated  that  women  possess  50%  of  the  upper  body  strength  of  men  and  up  to 
85%  of  the  lower  body  strength  (Laubach,  1985).  Research  using  work  simulations  has  shown 
that  the  women's  mean  scores  range  from  50%  to  60%  of  the  men's  mean  scores  (Gebhardt  & 
Crump,  1989) 

When  women  are  confronted  with  a  task  that  requires  a  high  level  of  strength,  they  tend 
to  compensate  for  lack  of  upper  body  strength  by  incorporating  the  use  of  the  lower  body 
musculature  into  the  task  performance.  This  is  readily  observed  in  lifting  tasks.  Women  use  the 
quadriceps,  hamstrings,  and  glutteal  muscles  in  the  lifting  process,  while  men  tend  to  employ 
more  upper  body  musculature  (e.g.,  biceps  brachii,  pectoralis  major  and  minor,  etc.). 
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The  key  factor  to  insuring  that  women  perform  efficiently  and  safely  in  these  jobs  is  to 
identify  the  nature  of  the  requirements.  Women  are  now  found  in  the  lineworker  position  in  both 
the  electric  and  telephone  industries  in  the  public  and  private  sectors.  One  of  the  main  tasks 
required  in  the  job  is  the  ability  to  climb  the  utility  pole.  This  L.till  involves  ascending  a  pole  to  a 
height  of  20  to  100  feet  while  wearing  climbers.  The  climbers  (hooks)  consist  of  long  shanks 
with  a  stimip  at  the  lower  end  and  a  sharp  gaff  welded  to  the  bottom  of  the  shank.  The  worker 
straps  the  climber  to  the  inside  of  the  leg  and  uses  the  gaff  to  climb  and  descend  the  pole. 

In  the  biomechanical  analysis,  male  and  female  lineworkers  were  used  as  subjects  to 
examine  the  effect  of  climbing  technique  on  the  forces  at  the  knee  joint.  A  review  of  medical 
records  for  outside  plant  jobs  indicated  that  15.4%  and  19.3%  of  the  accidents  for  males  and 
females,  respectively,  involved  the  knee  joint.  Eighty-one  percent  of  these  injuries  for  women 
resulted  from  cut-outs  (falls  from  the  pole)  or  normal  climbing  procedures.  Only  18.5%  of  the 
male  knee  injuries  were  related  to  pole  climbing.  These  injury  rates  prompted  investigation  of 
the  knee  positions  and  the  forces  acting  at  the  knee  in  both  the  ascent  and  descent  phases  of  pole 
climbing. 

The  stability  of  the  knee  joint  is  dependent  upon  several  musculoskeletal  structures.  The 
ligamentous  structure  consists  of  the  medial  and  lateral  collateral  ligaments  which  are  responsible 
for  lateral  stability  and  the  anterior  and  posterior  cruciate  ligaments  which  are  responsible  for 
stability  in  the  anteroposterior  direction.  Pain  to  the  medial  aspect  of  the  knee  was  found  to  be 
the  most  prominent  knee  problem  experienced  by  women.  This  complaint  and  further  medical 
diagnosis  indicated  that  there  was  medial  collateral  ligament  involvement  in  the  pain. 

The  initial  comparison  of  the  climbing  technique  of  men  and  women  focused  on  the  path 
of  the  center  of  mass  (COM).  Inspection  of  the  subjects*  paths  of  the  COM  indicated  that  the 
patterns  were  quite  similar.  The  greatest  variation  occurred  in  the  length  of  the  step  taken  during 
the  ascent  phase.  However,  this  was  attributed  to  individual  technique.  The  circular  pattern  of 
the  COM  was  due  to  the  shift  in  weight  from  one  foot  to  the  other  in  the  ascent  phase. 

During  the  ascent  phase  the  maximum  force  (bone  on  bone)  found  at  the  knee  was  281.8 
lb.  This  occurred  at  the  beginning  of  the  push-oif  when  one  gaff  was  no  longer  in  contact  with 
the  poie  and  most  of  the  force  was  directed  in  a  vertical  direction. 

During  the  descent  phase  the  workers  are  instructed  to  extend  the  knee  to  a  locked  out 
position  and  allow  gravity  to  pull  the  body  downward  to  set  the  gaff  in  the  pole.  When  the  forces 
during  the  descent  phase  were  calculated,  the  largest  force  (277.5  lb.)  occurred  at  the  point  of 
impact  with  the  pole,  when  the  knee  was  in  a  fully  extended  position.  Actually  the  knee  passed 
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the  extended  position  and  hypercxtended  to  1870  This  position  placed  a  great  deal  of  stress  on 
both  the  medial  collateral  and  anterior  cruciate  ligaments  due  to  the  movement  of  the  femur 
during  extension.  The  force  (bone  on  bone)  at  this  point  was  almost  double  the  weight  of  the 
climber.  This  force  was  in  a  posterior  direction  and  resulted  in  a  few  additional  degrees  of 
hyperextension. 

Prior  to  examining  the  full  extent  of  the  forces  upon  the  knee  joint,  the  male  and  female 
anatomical  structure  at  the  hip  was  reviewed.  The  angle  of  insertion  of  the  head  of  the  femur 
into  the  accetabulum  differs  for  males  and  females.  The  9(K>  angle  of  inclination  of  the  female 
femur  is  due  to  the  wider,  shorter,  and  deeper  dimensions  of  the  female  pelvis  (Steindler,  1955). 
This  causes  more  strain  on  the  medial  collateral  ligament  in  women  than  men.  The  male  angle  of 
1250  allows  for  a  more  vertical  alignment  of  the  shank  and  thus  less  tension  in  the  medial 
collateral  ligament. 

The  increased  hyperextension  discovered  in  the  biomcchanical  analysis  of  the  descent 
phase  coupled  with  the  increase  angle  at  the  hip  yielded  a  higher  resultant  force  at  the  knee  in  the 
medial  direction  for  women  than  for  men.  This  increased  force  was  thought  to  be  contributing  to 
the  increased  ligamentous  tears  and  general  strain  to  the  medial  collateral  and  medial  capsular 
ligaments  of  the  knee. 

The  study  resulted  in  recommendations  that  the  descent  technique  be  altered  from  a 
straight  leg  drop  onto  the  gaff  to  onr.  in  which  the  knee  is  slightly  flexed.  This  change  in 
technique  would  reduce  the  impact  force  and  change  the  direction  of  the  resultant  force  to  one 
that  is  less  medially  directed  for  women.  This  would  decrease  the  injuries  and  worker 
compensation  costs  to  a  great  degree.  For  example,  the  cost  of  a  knee  injury  not  only  includes 
the  surgery  at  a  cost  of  $1,500-2,000,  but  encompasses  costs  related  to  disability,  claims 
processing,  rehabilitation,  and  absenteeism.  These  costs  typically  total  from  $5,000  to  $10,000 
depending  upon  the  severity  of  thd  injury  (e.g.,  removal  of  cartilage,  removal  of  meniscus). 

Summary 

In  summary,  biomechanical  modeling  and  analysis  can  be  used  effectively  to  determine 
valid  job-related  cutoff  scores  for  physical  performance  tests.  The  key  to  modeling  or 
measuring  the  actual  forces  or  demands  is  dependent  upon  an  understanding  of  the  job  tasks,  the 
desired  outcome  of  the  tasks,  and  the  mechanical  and  physiological  parameters  associated  with 
task  performance.  Likewise,  this  understanding  will  facilitate  the  evaluation  of  task  performance 
in  relation  to  on-the-job  injuries.  Such  analyses  will  help  to  identify  the  problems  associated 
with  task  performance  in  relation  to  the  mechanical  and  physiological  makeup  of  the  worker. 
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Results  from  such  analyses  can  be  used  to  recommend  alterations  to  task  pcrformar  zc  techniques 
and  inturn  reduce  injuries  and  worker  compensation  costs. 


References  available  on  request. 
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Introduction 

This  paper  is  intended  to  review  research 
findings  in  the  field  of  ergonomics  and  exercise 
physiology  which  are  relevant  to  development  of 
physical  ability  standards.  Development  of 
physical  ability  standards  clearly  requires  a 
multi-disciplinary  approach,  yet  most  personnel 
specialists  charged  with  this  task  have  little 
exposure  to  the  extensive  literature  from  other 
fields  w!iich  can  be  of  assistance  in  development 
of  fair  and  accurate  tests.  Three  topics  will  be 
covered: 

1 .  Defining  Strength  and  Stamina, 

2.  Setting  job-related  standards  based  on  a  safe 
1  margin  of  reserve  capacity, 

3.  Testing  format. 

The  focus  is  on  the  principal  dimensions  of 
muscular  strength  and  stamina.  The  relationship 
between  an  individual's  maximum  capacity  and 
the  s?fe  performance  of  submaximal  tasks  is 
outlined.  Finally  we  present  arguments  for  the 
use  of  standardized  or  laboratory  type  physical 
ability  measures  in  lieu  of  work  sample  or 
performance  tests.  Issues  of  safety,  reliability, 
and  accuracy  are  discussed. 

Strength  and  Stamina  Defined 

These  two  dimensions,  exertion  of  force  and 
generation  of  energy,  are  the  primary  ones  for 
expressing  an  individual's  capacity  for  meeting 
physically  demanding  job  requirements.  The 
first,  the  ability  to  exert  force,  is  termed  strength. 
The  second,  the  ability  to  generate  energy,  is 
termed  '.\imina. 


Strength 

Strength  means  having  sufficient  muscle  mass  to 
exert  enough  force  to  move  and  handle  the 
objects  required  by  the  job.  Lifting,  pushing  or 
pulling  is  frequently  encountered  by  all  positions 
studied.  The  force  required  to  manipulate  the 
various  objects  was  found  to  be  from  a  few 
pounds  to  in  excess  of  100.  It  has  been 
established  by  several  investigators  that  the 
closer  the  weight  of  an  object  is  to  an  individual's 
maximum  capacity  the  more  prone  the  person  is 
to  incurring  a  strain-type  injury.  Also,  efforts 
that  require  more  force  increase  the  perceived 
difficulty  experienced  by  the  individual. 

Stamina 

Stamina  represents  the  body's  ability  to  utilize 
oxygen  to  produce  energy  in  sustaining 
prolonged  repetitive  activity.  It  is  known 
technically  as  cardio-respiratory  endurance, 
maximum  aerobic  power,  or  aerobic  capacity. 
Metabolic  demand  can  be  expressed  as 
kilocalories  (food  Calories),  per  hour,  amount  of 
oxygen  consumed,  or  METs.  METs  is  an 
expression  of  multiples  of  resting  metabolic  rate. 

The  greater  the  individual's  stamina,  the  higher 
the  energy  cost  of  an  activity  that  can  be, 
tolerated.  Conversely,  the  higher  the  energy^cost' 
of  an  activity,  the  greater  stamina  that  an 
individual  must  possess  to  successfully  perform. 
As  with  strength,  the  higher  the  metabolic 
demand,  particularly  as  it  relates  to  the  person's 
capacity,  the  greater  will  be  the  perceived 
difficulty. 
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NIOSH  Guidelines  for  Strength  and  Stamina 

The  Kational  Institute  for  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  (NIOSH)  has  established  guidelines 
for  determining  when  control  measures  need  to 
be  implemented  with  respect  to  physical 
demands  being  placed  upon  the  workers.  Both 
force  (strength),  and  metabolic  (stamina), 
demands  are  considered.  NIOSH  has  set  two 
limits  predicated  upon  expected  strength  and 
stamina  capacities  in  the  industrial  worker 
population.  The  lower  and  higher  levels  are 
termed  respectively,  the  action  limit  and  the 
maximum  permissible  limit.  According  to 
NIOSH,  demands  that  approach  or  exceed  the 
action  limit  require  administrative  controls  (e.g. 
pre-assignment  or  pre-employment  screening),  to 
insure  that  individuals  will  not  be  over  stressed 
by  the  job.  Demands  that  approach  or  exceed  the 
maximum  permissible  limits  require  engineering 
controls  (e.g.  mechanical  assist),  or  job  redesign. 

Indices  Based  on  Organizational  Experience 

The  evaluation  of  job  demands  in  keeping  with 
the  NIOSH  guidelines  requires  formal  ergonomic 
task  analyses.  Managers,  however,  first  may 
perceive  the  need  for  such  evaluations  because  of 
higher  than  desirable  injury  rates,  turnover, 
absenteeism,  or  employee  complaints.  These  are 
important  signals  that  the  job  demands  exceed 
the  physical  capacities  of  many  in  the  workforce. 

Establishing  Physical  Ability 
Requirements 

Because  the  scientific  rationale  underlying  the 
development  of  physical  ability  tests  is  relatively 
new  and  evolving,  the  following  sections  provide 
more  detail  on  the  specific  rationale  used  in 
analyzing  the  important  dimensions  of  strength 
and  stamina. 

Detei  mining  Energy  Costs  of  Job 

Several  procedures  may  be  utilized  to  directly 
assess  the  energy  cost  of  job  tasks.  The  first 
procedure  entails  monitoring  heart  rate  of 
individuals  actually  performing  the  tasks  and 
comparison  to  baseline  data.  This  procedure  is 
outlined  as  follows: 


1.  Submaximal  exercise  regimen  on  a  step 
bench  while  connected  to  a  heart  rate 
monitor.  This  establishes  each  individual's 
capacity  for  work  in  terms  of  oxygen 
consumption  as  determined  through  heart 
rate.  Figure  1  below  illustrates  this  process. 

2.  Work  sampling  of  key  tasks  while  recording 
heart  rate. 

3.  Information  generated  in  step  1  is  used  to 
extrapolate  the  actual  energy  expenditure 
associated  with  each  task  for  that  individual. 
Figure  2  illustrates  determining  energy  cost 
of  a  task  based  on  two  individuals. 

4.  Statistical  analysis  of  all  individuals,  each 
performing  the  same  task. 

The  Ergonomic  Model  for  Predicting  Energy 
Cost 

Given  a  sufficient  data  base  of  known  energy 
costs  for  material  handling  jobs  developed  by  the 
method  described  above,  Garg,  Chafrin  and 
Herrin  (1978),  developed  a  methodology  for  the 
prediction  of  metabolic  rates  for  material 
handling  jobs.  Much  of  the  following  description 
is  from  Garg  et  al  (1978).  The  reader  is  referred 
to  this  reference  for  further  discussion  of  the 
model. 

"The  Model  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  a  job 
can  be  divided  into  simple  tasks  (activity 
elements),  and  that  the  average  metabolic  energy 
expenditure  rate  can  be  predicted  by  knowing  the 
energy  expenditures  of  the  simple  tasks  and  the 
duration  of  the  job.  By  dividing  the  job  into 
tasks  elements  and  assigning  a  metabolic  cost  to 
each  task  based  on  measurable  force,  distance, 
frequency,  posture,  technique,  gender,  body 
weight  and  time  within  each  task,  an  energy 
requirement  to  perform  just  that  task  can  be 
determined.  The  average  metabolic  energy 
requirement  is  simply  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
energy  demands  of  the  task,  and  the  maintenance 
of  body  posture,  average  over  time."  (Garg  et  al, 
1978) 

Garg  et  al  (1978),  further  stated  that:  "The  model 
validation  showed  a  correlation  coefficient  of 
0.95  between  the  measured  and  predicted 
metabolic  rates.    The  coefficient  of  variation 
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(standard  error/sample  mean),  was  10.2%".  In 
other  words,  the  methodology  is  highly  effective 
for  determining  the  metabolic  costs  for  almost 
any  industrial  task.  Before  accepting  this  model, 
we  compared  the  results  it  yielded  with  values  of 
caloric  costs  for  similar  tasks  reported  in  the 
literature,  our  own  data  base,  and  directly  with 
those  obtained  from  indirect  estimates  from  heart 
rate  response.  In  all  cases  the  agreement  between 
methods  was  excellent.  Careful  analysis  did 
reveal  that  some  of  Garg  et  al's  variables  were 
more  important  than  others  in  calculating 
metabolic  cost.  They  can  be  classified  into  three 
categories  in  terms  of  their  effects. 

1.  Greatest  effect  -  body  weight,  frequency,  and 
technique  (i.e.  type  of  lift  --  squat,  stoop,  or 
arm), 

2.  Medium  effect  -  distance,  and  measurable 
force  or  load, 

3.  Least  effect  -  posture  (i.e.  standing  or 
stooped),  and  gende  . 

time,  which  also  is  listed  by  Garg  et  ai,  obviously 
is  important,  but  it  becomes  a  common 
denominator,  or  baseline,  upon  which  the  other 
effects  are  compared.  Body  weight  has  a 
significant  effect  upon  total  energy  cost,  but 
when  energy  expenditure  is  normalized  for  size 
its  relative  importance  diminishes. 

A  special  comment  regarding  gender  is 
appropriate  because  of  affirmative  action 
concerns.  The  literature  on  gender  differences  in 
energy  costs  for  the  same  activity  is  mixed,  and  a 
complete  discussion  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
report.  The  preponderance  rf  studies  report  no 
difference  because  of  gender.  Garg  et  al  (1978), 
in  contrast,  found  differences  for  some  of  the 
movements  as  reflected  in  the  corresponding 
equations.  While  the  differences  were  of 
"statistical  significance",  they  were  slight  and  of 
questionable  practical  significance.  In  other 
studies,  for  example,  differences  in  caloric 
expenditure  attributable  to  gender,  have  been 
measured  to  be  4%.  This  is  well  within  the 
10.2%  coefficient  of  variation  expected  with  the 
method.  This  difference  is  mitigated  further 
when  costs  and/or  selection  standards  are 
normalized  for  body  weight.  While  gender 
differences  can  be  computed  with  the  equations, 
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they  appear  to  be  of  no  practical  significance: 
thus,  no  gender  differences  in  screening 
standards  resulted  from  this  investigation. 

Determining  Strength  Requirements 

The  job  demands  can  be  translated  into  units  of 
force  and  energy  required  to  accomplish  the 
tasks.  In  manual  material  handling  tasks  (a 
global  term  that  covers  most  physically 
demanding  jobs),  the  human  provides  the  force 
and  the  energy.  While  the  capacities  to  exert 
force  and  generate  energy  vary  significantly 
among  individuals,  their  efficiencies  in  doing  so 
are  reasonably  constant.  For  example,  lifting  a 
50  pound  weight  from  the  floor  to  a  table 
requires  the  same  force,  and  joint  lever  actions, 
regardless  of  the  individual.  Similarly,  the 
energy  costs  for  carrying  SO  pounds  up  stairs  at  a 
vertical  rise  of  4  flights  per  minute  would  be 
expected  to  approximate  0.15  kcal  per  kilogram 
of  body  weight,  regardless  of  the  individual. 

Individuals  working  near  their  strength  capacity 
are  three  times  more  likely  to  suffer  musculo- 
skeletal strain  type  injuries.  Ayoub,  Selan,  and 
Jiang  (1984),  reported  that  the  critical  point 
approximates  75%  f  capacity  for  occasional 
lifting  (a  few  times  per  hour).  They  further 
delineated  normative  percentage  of  maximum  for 
repetitive  day  long  lifting  that  individuals  could 
lift  safely.  Thus,  by  knowing  the  weights  that 
have  to  be  lifted  and  the  frequency  that  they  have 
to  be  lifted,  maximum  strength  requirements  are 
determined  so  that  individuals  can  safely  perform 
the  jobs.  Figure  3  below  provides  an  illustration 
of  necessary  reserve  capacity  based  on  task 
repetitions  per  minute. 

Summary  of  Research  Procedure  to  Establish 
Physical  Ability  Requirements 

The  purpose  of  the  job  analysis  is  to  assess  the 
major  physical  capacities  necessary  to  perform 
critical  job  tasks.  From  these  assessments  a  job 
related  screening  for  new  hires  is  developed. 
Accordingly,  we  identify  important  tasks  that  are 
considered  to  be  critical  to  job  success  which  are 
also  physiologically  limiting.  Panels  of  subject 
matter  experts  provide  initial  input  with  follow- 
up  of  a  larger  sample  utilizing  questionnaires 
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provide  documentation  of  critical  tasks.  These 
are  confirmed  through  work  observations.  The 
research  conducted  on  the  work  loads  associated 
with  many  jobs  can  be  supplemented  by  the 
substantial  data  base  available  from  other  similar 
jobs. 

The  important  research  components  contributing 
to  analysis  of  physical  abilities  include: 

1.  Interviews  with  supervisors  and  job 
incumbent  panels  to  define  the  critical  tasks 
anu  perceived  physical  demands. 

2.  For  large  incumbent  populations,  a  written 
job  analysis  survey  of  a  representative 
sample  is  conducted. 

3.  Measurement  of  material  handled  by 
incumbents  for  dimensions  and  weight. 

4.  Observation  of  work  being  performed  to 
determine  number  of  task  repetitions  per 
minute,  number  of  pieces  handled  per 
repetition,  and  distance  over  which  material 
is  moved. 

5.  Translate  movements  involved  in  critical 
tasks  into  a  standard  exercise  test,  such  as 
curls,  floor  to  knuckle  lift,  military  press, 
etc.  Determine  maximum  strength 
requirements  for  individuals  to  be  able  to 
perform  material  handling  tasks  without 
undue  risk  of  injury.  Establish  sub-maximal 
lifting  requirements  on  the  test. 

6.  Videotaping  of  samples  of  key  tasks  while 
they  are  performed.  Ten  to  twenty  minutes 
of  video  is  taken  for  each  task.  Tasks 
selected  are  those  which  were  most 
important  in  dc  termining  the  overall  aerobic 
(stamina),  demands  of  these  jobs. 

7.  Analysis  of  movements  recorded  on 
videotape  via  the  ergonomic  model 
(explained  above),  to  determine  the 
metabolic  requirements  of  the  studied 
positions. 


EstablishingSafe  Strength  and 
Stamina  Testing  Formats 

Strength  Test  Format 

Ayoub  et  al  (1984),  developed  a  model  for 
estimating  shift  long  lifting  capacity  for  varying 
frequencies  (i.e.  lifts  required  per  minute),  as  a 
function  maximum  acceptable  lift.  This  was  an 
effective  model,  except  that  determination  of 
maximum  acceptable  lift  for  any  individual  is 
very  time  consuming  and  subject  to  error. 
Doolittle  and  Kaiyala  (1988),  demonstrated  that 
an  individual's  maximum  strength  capacity  could 
effectively  and  safely  be  estimated  from 
repetitive  lifts  of  a  submaximal  weight.  Doolittle 
(1989),  presented  a  modifica  ion  of  the  Ayoub  et 
al  model,  that  when  combired  with  the  Doolittle 
and  Kaiyala  equation,  enables  one  to  predict  day 
long  lifting  capacity  from  a  short  term  effort  with 
a  submaximal  weight.  Figure  4  below  illustrates 
this  equation. 

Strength  standards  should  not  exceed  the  limits 
typically  recommended  in  ergonomics  literature. 
This  research  recommends  75  percent  of  an 
individual's  maximum  strength  capacity  for 
occasional  efforts;  15-22  percent  of  capacity  for 
continuous  effort  (see  Figure  3). 

While  job  requirements  are  conveniently 
expressed  in  terms  of  maximum  capacity, 
actually  testing  for  maximum  subjects  the 
applicant  to  a  higher  risk  to  injury  than  is 
warranted.  In  the  ergonomics  literature, 
maximum  strength  is  often  determined  by  trial 
and  error,  adding  or  subtracting  weight  until  a 
maximum  effort  is  determined.  In  addition  to  the 
risk,  the  trial  and  error  approach  required  to 
determine  maximum  strength  is  time  consuming 
for  the  applicant  and  the  company. 

The  discussion  above  is  predicated  upon 
establishing  maximum  strength  capacity  in  the 
major  muscle  groups  used  in  task  performance. 
We  recommend  use  of  standard  dynamic  exercise 
movements  for  this  assessment.  Candidates 
move  an  object  through  a  full  range  of  motion 
repeatedly.  A  standard  exercise  movement,  such 
as  arm  curls,  squat  lifts,  or  military  press,  is  used 
which  most  closely  approximates  the  work.  Sub- 


maximal  loads  are  used  to  estimate  maximum 
capacity  as  described  in  the  previous  paragraphs. 

Alternative  formats  which  are  commonly  used  in 
pre-employment  screening  are: 

Isometric  strength  tests,  Maximum  exertion 
on  fixed  strain  gauge. 

Work  Sample  Test,  such  as  dummy  drags, 
stacking  boxes,  or  stair  climbs. 

Isometric  testing  eliminates  the  trial  and  error 
approach  of  determining  maximum  strength,  thus 
fatigue  is  not  a  factor.  It  also  is  less  time 
consuming,  however,  in  order  to  be  reliable  great 
care  must  be  exercised  to  insure  consistent  joint 
angles  are  employed  and  muscle  group  isolation 
(through  restraint  mechanisms),  is  accomplished. 
Thus  testing  can  be  difficult,  and  the  maximum 
exertion  required  does  increase  the  risk  of  a 
strain  type  injury. 

Non-physiologists  often  view  work  sample  tests 
as  inherently  more  valid  than  standardized 
exercise  tests.  A  principal  advantage  of  work 
sample  tests  is  the  assurance  that  the  sam\j 
muscle  groups  are  employed  in  the  test  as  on  the 
job.  We  would  argue  that  standardized  tests  can 
be  related  to  key  tasks  just  as  accurately. 
Exercise  tests  have  other  striking  advantages, 
including  increased  reliability,  safety,  and 
generalizability. 

Development  of  a  meaningful  scoring  criteria  for 
work  sample  tasks  is  often  the  biggest  drawback. 
Often,  time  to  completion  of  the  work  sample  is 
utilized,  even  though  this  time  limit  is  somewhat 
arbitrary  and  is  typically  not  a  standard  for  actual 
job  performance.  The  need  for  training  to 
achieve  maximum  performance  undoubtedly 
lowers  the  reliability  of  such  tests. 

Furthermore,  this  approach  makes  it  difficult  to 
accurately  assess  the  individual's  capacity 
relative  to  the  task  being  performed.  Again  the 
real  issue  is  ability  to  perform  the  task  safely,  not 
the  ability  to  perform  the  task  once. 

Aerobic  Test  Format 

In  order  to  insure  that  an  individual  possesses 
adequate  aerobic  power  (stamina),  a  standardized 


aerobic  capacity  test  is  administered.  There  are 
three  accepted  methods  for  administering  this 
type  of  test  (listed  below).  The  correlation 
between  these  tests  is  high,  and  for  the  purposes 
of  industrial  screening,  any  one  of  the  following 
may  be  used. 

The  aerobic  test  recommended,  whichever  form 
is  employed,  is  a  submaximal  effort  Maximum 
oxygen  consumption  is  estimated,  rather  than 
measured.  This  approach  is  far  safer  for  the 
indhidual  taking  the  test.  Also,  it  is 
administratively  feasible  in  terms  of  cost  to  the 
employer  and  time  for  the  applicant.  An  actual 
determination  of  maximum  requires  monitoring 
by  medical  personnel  and  is  time  consuming  and 
very  expensive.  The  submaximal  test  when 
administered  as  recommended  correlates  very 
high  (r  ■  0.90)  with  actual  determinations. 

There  are  three  alternatives,  depending  upon 
available  equipment  and  administrative 
practicalities: 

Step  Test:  Heart  rate  is  monitored  while  the 
person  steps  up  and  down  from  a  bench 
0.28-m  in  height  (11  inches)  for  six  minutes. 
Stepping  rate  ranges  from  18  to  24  ascents 
per  minute.  Heart  rate,  step  rate,  age, 
gender,  and  bench  height  are  used  to 
compute  the  individual's  maximum  aerobic 
power  in  mL/kg/min  (American  College  of 
Sports  Medicine,  1980;  Astrand  and  Rodahl, 
1986). 

Cycle  Ergometry  Test:  Heart  rate  is 
monitored  while  the  person  cycles  on  a 
stationary  cycle  at  a  known  work  load. 
Rotations  per  minute  remains  constant.  The 
workload  is  increased  after  the  first  3 
minutes.  Heart  rate,  age,  gender,  weight, 
and  workload  are  used  to  compute  the 
individual's  maximum  aerobic  power  in 
mL/kg/min  (American  College  of  Sports 
Medicine,  1980;  Astrand  and  Rodahl,  1986). 

Treadmill  Test:  Heart  rate  is  monitored 
while  the  person  walks/jogs  on  a  motorized 
treadmill  at  a  known  speed  and  inclination. 
The  workload  is  increased  after  the  first  3 
minutes  by  inc  easing  the  inclination  of  the 
treadmill.   Heart  rate,  age,  gender,  wei  ;ht, 
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and  treadmill  speed  and  inclination  are  used 
to  compute  the  individual's  maximum 
aerobic  power  in  mL/kg/min  (American 
College  of  Sports  Medicine,  1980;  Astrand 
and  Rodahl,  1986). 

Guidelines 

Some  of  our  experience  in  designing  physical 
ability  tests  might  be  summarized  into  these 
guidelines: 

1.  The  first  guideline  is  that  the  specific  muscle 
groups  employed  on  the  job  should  the  ones 
tested. 

2.  The  second  guideline  is  that  tests  should  be 
objective  and  reliable  indices.  Candidates 
should  be  able  to  achieve  their  maximum 
score  without  significant  training  or 
coaching. 

3.  The  third  guideline  is  that  strength 
requirements  should  not  exceed  the  limits 
typically  recommended  in  ergonomics 
literature.  This  research  recommends  65-75 
percent  of  an  individual's  maximum  strength 
capacity  for  occasional  efforts  and  15-20 
percent  for  repetitious  work. 

4.  The  fourth  guideline  is  that  the  tests  should 
be  made  as  safe  as  possible,  given  the 
untrained  nature  and  unknown  medical 
history  of  job  applicants.  It  is  possible  to 
accurately  estimate  maximum  dynamic 
strength  from  repetitions  requiring  a  sub- 
maximal  (and  safer),  effort. 

5.  The  fifth  guideline  relates  metabolic  demand 
to  maximum  aerobic  power,  where  it  is  well 
recognized  that  individuals  cannot  be 
expected  to  perform  short  term  efforts  at 
greater  than  75-85  percent  of  maximum  or 
day  long  efforts  at  greater  than  33-40  percent 
of  capacity,  (Astrand  and  Rodahl,  1986). 
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Figure  1 


Figure  2 


Figure  3 


Reserve  Strength  Capacity  Necessary  for  Day 
Long  Repetitious  Work 
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Introduction 


A  common  problem  encountered  by  employers  who  must  process  large  numbers  of  applicants 
for  a  variety  of  positions  is  that  of  effectively  and  efficiently  screening  app.ications  prior  to  more 
formal  and  complete  assessment  of  applicants'  capabilities.  An  approach  which  is  often  taken 
in  conducting  such  an  initial  screening  is  to  establish  a  set  of  minimum  qualifications  for  each 
position.  Some  employers  also  establish  a  set  of  desirable  qualifications  which  go  beyond  the 
minimal  requirements  for  entry  into  a  position  and  are  used  to  flag  particularly  well-qualified 
applicants.  This  process  of  relying  upon  pre-defined  minimum  qualifications  that  are  largely 
objective  in  their  application  and  the  subsequent  definition  of  somewhat  more  subjective 
desirable  qualifications  greatly  enhances  the  effectiveness  of  the  initial  screening  and  reduces 
the  cost  and  enhances  the  efficiency  of  evaluating  the  remaining  applicants. 

The  difficulty  that  arises  with  this  process  is  that  there  is  a  clear  need  to  support  the  screening 
criteria,  both  internally  to  the  organization  and  externally  as  well.  Human  resource  professionals 
often  find  themselves  serving  a  dual  role  as  both  the  enforcers  of  rules  and  regulations  and  the 
enablers  of  management  to  ensure  quality  selection.  As  enforcers,  they  have  the  obligation  to 
ensure  and  document  the  job-relatedness  of  requirements  in  compliance  with  relevant  equa! 
employment  opportunity  enforcement  guidelines  and  to  oveisee  the  fair  application  of  those 
requirements  to  all  candidates.  As  enablers,  they  have  the  mandate  to  assist  management  in  an 
efficient  manner  in  identifying  the  best  available  candidates  and  to  ensure  that  the  qualifications 
established  will  select  candidates  capable  of  performing  the  required  work  activities. 

From  an  internal  viewpoint,  it  is  frequently  necessary  to  document  and  define  the  entry  level 
qualifications  established  for  a  position  to  the  managers  and  decision  makers  for  whom  referrals 
of  applicants  are  to  be  made.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  managers  to  seek  to  establish  minimum 
qualifications  and  even  desirable  qualifications  which  meet  some  particular  purpose  for  their  work 
unit  or  organization.  For  example,  it  is  not  unknown  for  managers  to  establish  criteria  which 
excessively  narrow  the  field  of  applicants  who  can  fulfill  them.  Alternatively,  a  confusion  may 
exist  between  requirements  that  are  functionally  minimal  to  a  position,  and  justify  a  priori  de- 
selection of  applicants,  and  those  requirements  which  are  useful  but  not  absolutely  essential  to 
a  position.  Thus,  managers  may  in  a  good-faith  desire  to  improve  the  effectiveness  of  their  wotl; 


force  establish  minimum  qualifications  which  appear  to  be  excessive  for  initial  screening  of 
A  applicants. 

M         On  the  other  hand,  criteria  for  selection  must  be  sufficiently  restrictive  to  ensure  that  those 
applicants  who  are  referred  for  further  processing  do,  in  fact,  have  the  minimum  capabilities  to 
accomplish  the  work.    These  needs  place  a  strong  responsibility  on  human  resource 
professionals  to  find  that  narrow  line  between  requirements  which  are  sufficiently  stringent  to  give 
£J         some  assurance  of  the  capabilities  of  selectees  while  simultaneously  not  overly  restrictive  of  the 
m         applicant  pool,  both  from  the  standpoint  of  recruiting  and  for  meeting  other  organizational  goals. 
m         Managers  and  human  resource  professionals  share  responsibility  for  ensuring  that  the 
™         requirements  established  are,  in  fact,  relevant  to  the  job  requirements  in  such  a  way  that  the 

■  quality  of  the  selections  made  will  be  acceptable  and  defensible. 

—         The  screening  criteria  must  also  be  defensible  from  an  external  viewpoint.  Especially  in  the 
I         public  sector,  it  is  frequently  the  case  that  an  organization's  public  relations  suffer  when 
screening  criteria  are  established  that  appear  to  be  unreasonable  or  inadequate  to  select 

V  appropriate  personnel  to  fill  positions.  Beyond  the  simple  appearance  of  propriety,  however,  is 
the  legal  constraint  placed  upon  ail  employers  by  the  requirements  of  the  federal  and  state  equal 

|  employment  opportunity  enforcement  agencies.  Much  case  lew  and  administrative  precedence 
establish  that  any  selection  methods,  including  the  creation  of  minimum  qualifications,  must  be 

|  demonstrably  job-related.  Any  requirements  which  are  used  as  the  basis  of  employment 
decisions  are  subject  to  the  same  validation  requirements  as  any  written  test  or  other 

■  employment  process.  Thus,  the  minimal  qualifications  which  are  used  to  screen  the  initial 
applications,  as  well  as  the  desirable  qualifications  which  may  be  determinative  in  selecting 

V  among  applicants  who  meet  the  minimum  qualifications,  are  subject  to  the  same  requirements 
of  documented  job-relatedness  as  any  other  selection  procedure. 

A  difficulty  arising  with  respect  to  these  requirements,  however,  is  the  expense  in  terms  of 
I         efficiency  and  time  commitmept  which  arises  in  trying  to  conduct  extensive  validation  analyses. 
Indeed,  some  of  the  requirements  which  are  commonly  established  as  initial  screening  criteria 

■  (e.g.,  educational  requirements)  are  generally  not  amenable  to  traditional  validation  techniques 
and  fre'"  r-ntly  encounter  the  twin  difficulties  of  inadequate  numbers  of  people  and  inadequate 
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time  and  resources.  Thus,  on  the  one  hand  are  the  reasonable  requirements  to  demonstrate  job- 
relatedness  of  screening  criteria  as  well  as  the  legal  obligations  to  do  so  in  order  to  ensure 
appropriate  and  effective  selections  are  made.  On  the  other  hand,  there  exist  constraints  on  the 
analyses  engendered  by  organizational  realities. 

The  purpose  of  this  symposium  is  to  present  an  alternative  approach  to  developing  the 
documentation  required  to  demonstrate  the  job-relatedness  of  qualifications  used  for  initial 
applicant  screening.  The  technology  to  be  demonstrated  will  also  offer  insights  and  assistance 
in  developing  more  sophisticated  selection  methodologies  and  can  serve  as  the  first  step  in 
searching  for  appropriate  alternatives  for  pre-employment  testing.  This  methodolc  gy  can  provide 
an  enormous  amount  of  information  efficiently  and  effectively  while  organizing  that  information 
and  putting  it  in  an  effective  and  usable  format. 

Job  Analysis 

All  efforts  to  document  and  support  the  use  of  any  selection  requirements  necessarily  begin  with 
an  analysis  of  the  work  activities.  Job  analysis  information  comes  in  a  variety  of  forms  and  levels 
of  detail.  Two  broad  categories  of  job  analysis  can  be  identified.  The  first  of  these  is  job- 
oriented  information;  most  of  us  would  recognize  job-oriented  information  as  traditional  task 
analysis.  A  second  broad  category  can  be  characterized  as  worker-oi  iented  job  analysis 
information.  Worker-oriented  job  analysis  information  describes  jobs  in  terms  of  the  demands 
placed  upon  the  worker  by  the  job  activities.  That  is,  the  job  is  described  in  terms  of  the  human 
behaviors  or  attributes  required  to  perform  the  task. 

These  two  approaches  to  job  analysis  have,  for  many  years,  found  complimentary  use  as  part 
of  research  to  demonstrate  the  validity,  or  job-relatedness,  of  selection  requirements.  One  of  the 
salient  features  of  the  methodology  to  be  described  today  is  a  linking  of  job-  and  worker-oriented 
information.  In  many  ways,  the  power  of  this  technology  iies  in  the  establishment  and 
documentation  of  exactly  that  linkage.  In  some  ways  this  linking  of  information  is  not  different 
from  the  linking  of  knowledge,  skills,  and  abilities  with  job  tasks  which  is  frequently  a  part  of  test 
development  and  validation  efforts.  However,  by  using  detailed  worker-oriented  job  analysis 
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information,  the  process  is  more  precise  and  more  fully  documented  than  otherwise  would  be 
possible. 

Starting  with  job  analysis  information,  the  process  of  demonstrating  the  validity  or  job-relatedness 
of  job  selection  requirements  generally  follows  two  main  strategies,  both  of  which  are  recognized 
professionally  and  legally.  These  are,  of  course,  the  content  and  criterion  or  empirical  validation 
strategies.  Differentiating  these  two  should  not  be  construed  to  imply  that  they  are  not  related 
to  one  another.  Rather,  differentiating  them  is  helpful  primarily  in  describing  the  kinds  of 
information  which  may  be  brought  to  bear  to  support  the  job-relatedness  of  selection  criteria  or 
qualifications.  Technically,  content  validation  is  the  process  of  specifying  the  overlap  between 
a  selection  criterion  and  the  content  domain  of  the  job.  The  criterion-related  validation  strategy 
reiies  upon  a  statistical  demonstration  of  the  co-variation  of  the  selection  qualification  and  some 
measure  of  job  performance.  The  methodology  of  the  Position  Qualification  System  (PQS)  owes 
its  genesis  to  both  content  and  criterion  strategies  and  to  a  linking  of  the  strategies  via 
conceptual  and  statistical  methods. 

The  statistical  methods  used  allow  for  the  linking  of  job  information  to  people  information.  By 
examining  the  trsks  performed  on  a  job,  /he  human  demands  requirements  placed  upon  the 
person  to  perform  those  tasks,  and  a  large  base  of  information  regarding  successful  measures 
of  those  human  requirements,  estimates  of  the  appropriate  measures  to  assess  the  requirements 
can  be  obtained.  Previous  research  allows  for  the  linkage  and  documentation  of  the  job  activities 
with  appropriate  measures  of  human  attributes. 

It  is  not  intended  that  all  of  these  analyses  can  happen  automatically  based  on  standardized 
decision  rules.  Job  experts  must  make  judgments  in  applying  this  methodology  (as  in  all  job 
analytic  approaches)  about  the  human  requirements  necessary  to  perform  the  job  activities. 
However,  the  conceptual  procedures  and  automated  software  combine  to  provide  for  a  logical 
and  rational  approach  to  documenting  the  job-relatedness  of  selection  criteria.  This  methodology 
will  not  do  all  the  work,  but  it  can  make  the  establishment  of  selection  criteria  more  precise,  more 
efficient,  better  organized,  and  more  carefully  documented. 


As  noted  above,  the  starting  point  for  developing  qualification  systems  is  job  analysis  in  order 
to  be  able  to  demonstrate  matches  between  tasks  performed,  knowledge,  skiils,  abilities,  and 
other  characteristics  (KSAOs)  required,  and  applicant  assessment  procedures.  Three  types  of 
job  analysis  data  are  necessary  to  establish  these  relationships:  task  information,  worker 
behaviors  or  attributes,  and  human  attributes  required  to  perform  the  job  activities.  Unfortunately, 
most  existing  job  analysis  procedures  result  in  only  one  type  of  data,  and  it  has  often  been 
recommended  that  multiple  types  of  job  analyses  be  conducted  simultaneously.  Traditionally, 
however,  multi-method  job  analysis  has  not  leant  itself  to  efficient  storage,  organization,  or 
retrieval. 

Position  Analysis  Questionnaire 

Using  the  technology  of  the  personal  computer,  a  method  for  efficiently  combining  task-, 
attribute-,  and  worker-oriented  data  is  now  available.  The  starting  point  is  the  Position  Analysis 
Questionnaire  (PAQ).  The  PAQ  was  developed  beginning  in  the  late  1960s  at  Purdue  University 
as  part  of  a  long-term  research  program  under  the  direction  of  Or.  E.J.  McCormick.  It  was 
originally  published  in  1969.  Since  then,  it  has  been  use  .  over  1,000  organizations  and 
continues  to  be  used  in  and  the  subject  of  scholarly  research,  it  has  been  cited  in  litigation  as 
a  model  of  job  analysis.  In  1 979  it  was  cited  as  one  of  the  most  significant  milestone  in  job 
analysis  methodology  during  the  last  60  years  (Dunnette  and  Borman,  1 979,  Annual  Review  of 
Psychology).  To  date,  almost  300,000  PAQs  have  been  completed. 

The  PAQ  is  a  structured,  quantitative  worker-oriented  job  analysis  tool  consisting  of  1 87  job 
elements  (items)  that  are  rated  numerically.  These  187  elements  measure  six  critical  areas  of 
jobs: 

[INSERT  FIGURE  1  ABOUT  HERE] 
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FIGURE  1 

CONCEPTUAL  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  PAQ 


ENVIRONMENTAL  CONTEXT 


INTERPERSONAL  CONTEXT 


WORK 
OUTPUT 


OTHER  JOB  CHARACTERISTICS 
(APPAREL,  LICENSING,  SCHEDULE,  DEMANDS,  RESPONSIBILITY) 


•  Information  Input.  To  perform  any  job,  a  person  first  needs  to  obtain  information  about 
what  is  to  be  done.  This  information  can  be  gained  from  written  sources,  oral 
instructions,  observation  of  materials,  equipment,  people,  or  events  in  the  environment. 
The  PAQ  measures  the  extent  to  which  a  job  requires  the  worker  to  obtain  information 
from  a  variety  of  sources. 

•  Mental  Processes.  Once  information  is  obtained,  the  worker  "uses"  or  "processes"  it 
to  determine  what  actions  to  take.  Mental  processes  include  decision  making,  planning, 
analyzing,  and  compiling,  as  well  as  others,  within  the  training,  education,  and 
experience  requirements  of  the  job.  The  PAQ  measures  how  information  is  processed 
and  the  importance  of  processing  to  job  accomplishment. 

•  Work  Output.  Once  information  is  obtained  and  processed,  jobs  require  the  worker  to 
perform  some  action  or  set  of  activities.  This  action  may  involve  using  tools  or 
equipment,  operating  vehicles,  handling  materials,  physical  exertion,  writing,  or  otherwise 
actively  engaging  in  some  work  activity.  The  PAQ  measures  the  activities  performed  as 
required  by  the  job. 

•  Relationships  with  Other  People.  In  the  course  of  working,  most  individuals  have 
some  contact  with  other  people  relevant  to  job  activities.  It  is  important  to  exa  line  with 
whom  a  worker  interacts,  what  form  the  interaction  takes,  and  what  type  of  supervision 
or  direction  an  individual  provides  to/receives  from  other  workers.  The  PAQ  allows  for 
a  quantitative  description  of  now  a  worker  communicates  with  others  (e.g.,  advising, 
selling,  providing  information,  etc.),  with  whom  communication  occurs  (i.e.,  other 
positions  or  jobs),  and  the  scope  of  supervisory  responsibility. 

•  Job  Context.  Clearly,  the  environment  in  which  an  individual  works  has  a  bearing  on 
his/her  job  activities.  Physical  working  conditions  include  temperature,  noise  level, 
illumination,  work  space,  hazards,  and  indoor  versus  outdoor  location.  Mental  working 
conditions  include  stress,  pressure,  frustration,  and  interpersonal  conflict.  The  PAQ 
measures  the  extent  to  which  various  working  conditions  have  an  impact  on  the  job. 
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J  •     Other  Job  Characteristics.  Other  factors  related  to  work  activities  that  do  not  fall  into 

the  previous  categories  include  licensing  requirements,  specific  job  demands, 

P  responsibility  for  mate  ial  assets  and  the  safety  of  others,  the  amount  of  job  structure, 

and  the  criticality  of  a  job  in  terms  of  its  impact  on  the  organization's  operations,  assets, 

I  or  reputation. 

■  In  addition  to  this  worker-oriented  information,  previous  research  with  the  PAQ  established 
links  between  the  PAQ  job  element  and  76  common  attributes  (e.g.,  mechanical  ability,  finger 

■  dexterity,  dynamic  strength,  influencing  people,  and  empathy).  The  initial  research  had 
experts  in  the  field  of  job  analysis  rate  the  relevance  of  the  76  attributes  to  each  job  element 

I  in  the  PAQ.  High  levels  of  agreement,  measured  by  the  inter-rater  reliability  coefficient,  were 

found  between  the  experts'  ratings.  Extensive  subsequent  empirical  research  supports  the 
fit  links  between  the  PAQ  job  elements  and  the  76  human  attributes. 

■  In  summary,  the  PAQ  provides  comprehensive  behavioral  and  contextual  information  about 
m  a  job.  Specifically,  when  a  PAQ  has  been  completed,  it  is  scored  and  yields  the  following 
A  types  of  information  about  a  job: 

m  •     The  job  elements  that  are  especially  relevant  or  important  for  the  job. 

•  •     Work  interests  that  are  especially  relevant  to  the  job  requirements. 

m  •     Aptitudes  and  abilities  that  are  especially  relevant  to  job  performance. 

m  •     Education  and  experience  requirements  of  the  job. 

-  •  Predicted  usefulness  for  the  analyzed  job  of  the  General  Ability  Test  Battery  (GATB)  sub- 
I  tests. 

^  •     Job  Dimensions  (groups  of  items)  that  are  especially  relevant  to  describing  the  job. 

J  •     Prediction  of  FLSA  exempt  status  for  the  job. 

^  •     Job  evaluation  points. 

Position  Qualifications  System 

Using  this  information,  many  general  requirements  can  be  identified  directly  from  a  "scored" 
|  PAQ.  However,  in  order  to  demonstrate  and  fully  document  content  validity,  identify  specific 

required  job  knowledges,  and  develop  minimum  and  desired  levels  of  qualifications,  it  is 
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necessary  to  match  the  PAQ  information  to  tasks.  Since  the  PAQ  is  automated,  a  software 
program  (the  PQS)  has  been  developed  that  aliows  task  information  to  be  added  to  the  job 
analysis  data  base.  Further,  the  program  allows  the  user  to  match  tasks  to  relevant  PAG  job 
elements,  job  dimensions,  work  interests,  aptitudes,  and  abilities  in  order  to  identify  which  of 
these  job  characteristics  are  relevant  to  specific  tasks  and  to  quantify  the  degree  of  relevancy. 
This  organization  and  analysis  of  the  data  facilitates  the  identification  of  essential  KSAOs  anc< 
their  minimum  and  desirable  levels.  In  addition,  educational  and  experience  requirements  a»f. 
provided,  as  are  the  most-likely-to-be-useful  GATB  sub-tests.  Reports  can  be  produced  that 
provide  documentation  of  these  relationships  and  linkages.  The  PQS  system  is  diagrammed 
in  Figure  2.  The  PQS  process  is  described  in  more  detail  below. 

Step  1  of  the  PQS  process  entails  direct  input  of  a  job  brief  and  tasks  into  the  existing  job 
analysis  data  base.  There  also  is  the  option  to  include  "time-spent"  and  "importance"  ratings 
for  each  task;  the  system  will  calculate  "criticaiity"  ratings  for  each  task.  The  tasks  can  be 
obtained  from  job  descriptions,  task  lists,  or  job  analysis  interview  notes. 

Step  2  of  the  process  allows  the  user  to  rate  quantitatively  the  relevancy  of  each  task  with 
(1)  the  most  highly  rated  PAQ  job  elements;  (2)  the  most  highly  rated  human  attributes;  and 
(3)  the  most  important  rated  job  dimensions.  In  addition,  educational  and  experience 
requirements  are  provided  directly  from  the  PAQ  analysis.  These  latter  requirements  can  be 
further  tailored  to  the  specifics  of  the  job  being  analyzed. 

At  the  completion  of  this  step,  the  system  will  generate  spreadsheet  reports  that  display  the 
job  elements,  human  attributes,  and  job  dimensions  relevant  to  each  task.  The  education 
and  experience  requirements  are  provided  as  well. 

Step  3  involves  analysis  of  these  reports  to  identify  relevant  KSAOs.  For  example,  the  reports 
can  be  examined  to  determine  the  job  characteristics  (i.e.,  job  elements,  human  attributes, 
and  job  dimensions)  that  are  matched  to  several  tasks  or  the  most  critical  tasks.  Some  of 
these  job  characteristics  will  represent  specific  KSAOs;  some  KSAOs  may  have  to  be  derived 
or  inferred  from  the  pattern  of  job  characteristics. 


FIGURE  2 
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Step  4  of  the  process  require  that  the  relevant  KSAOs  be  input  into  the  data  base  and 
quantitatively  rated  for  their  relevancy  to  each  task.  A  report  displaying  the  relationship 
between  tasks  and  KSACs  can  be  generated  at  this  point.  This  report  provides  complete 
documentation  of  the  job-relatedness  of  the  KoAOs  and  the  foundation  for  the  content 
validation  evidence  for  the  Applicant  assessment  procedures. 

The  identification  and  development  of  procedures  to  assess  applicants  for  the  relevant 
KSAOs  is  relatively  straightforward  for  human  resource  professionals  with  training  or 
experience  in  applicant  selection  procedures.  In  particular,  the  predicted  usefulness  of 
individual  GATB  tests  will  be  listed  directly  from  the  PAQ  analysis.  If  GATB  tests  are 
unavailable,  other  tests  that  assess  the  same  attributes  can  be  substituted,  subject  to 
validation.  Other  types  of  assessment  procedures  that  could  be  supported  by  a  PQS 
analysis  include  structured  interviews,  knowledge  tests,  work  simulations,  physical  ability 
testing,  and  personality  assessment.  Once  likely  applicant  assessment  procedures  have 
been  identified,  they  should  be  formally  validated  to  ensure  compliance  with  federal,  stele, 
and  local  regulations,  as  well  as  to  ensure  maximum  usefulness.  Again,  the  PQS  analysis  will 
sl  ,jply  the  majority,  if  not  all,  of  the  necessary  evidence  to  support  the  content  validity  of  the 
assessment  procedures.  Additional  steps,  of  course,  will  be  required  to  establish  criterion- 
related  validity.  The  last  step  in  the  process  would  be  to  develop  administrative  rules  and 
procedures. 

Once  this  process  has  been  completed  for  a  job,  the  data  are  readily  stored  and  easily 
accessible  for  future  use.  Subsequent  hirings  for  a  job  would  entail  merely  checking  and 
updating  the  existing  PQS  information. 

Assessment  Implications  for  Workforce  2000 

The  nature  of  the  workforce  in  the  y^ar  2000  is  frequently  predicted  to  be  smaller  than  it  is 
today,  lacking  in  many  essential  skills,  and  relatively  more  diverse.  In  addition,  a  trend  in 
business  is  to  increase  productivity  through  staff  reductions,  cost  containment,  and 
introduction  of  technology.  This  scenario  suggests  that  there  may  be  fewer  human  resource 
prcfessionals  available  for  assessing  and  selecting  applicants.  Automation  likely  will  become 
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an  essential  tool  for  these  professionals  to  develop  and  administer  assessment  programs 
cost  effectively. 

Perhaps  more  importantly,  identification  and  selection  of  qualified  applicants  will  become 
more  difficult  and  critical  if  there  are  fewer  applicants  possessing  required  qualifications. 
Accordingly,  the  capability  to  identify  quickly  and  accurately  relevant  KSAOs  and 
corresponding  assessment/selection  procedures  will  enhance  an  organization's  ability  to  hire 
the  types  of  skilled  personnel  it  needs. 

Finally,  automation  of  job  analysis  data  can  allow  for  the  monitoring  of  the  availability  of 
different  KSAOs  in  the  workforce.  For  example,  it  would  be  possible  to  identify  KSAOs  that 
are  difficult  to  find,  or  alternatively,  KSAOs  that  are  in  abundance.  This  information  is  valuable 
in  considering  recruitment  strategies,  the  design  of  jobs,  the  mix  of  jobs  in  the  organization, 
and  even  the  organization^  work  responsibilities,  jn  essence,  an  automated  job  analysis 
system  is  a  management  information  tool,  providing  the  human  resource  professional  with 
timely  data  to  make  informed  decisions  about  the  present  and  the  future. 
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The  Hierarchical  Job  Analysis:    A  Structured  Approach  to  the  Job 
Analysis  Interview 

The  fact  that  a  thorough  job  analysis  is  essential  to  good 
personnel  management  goes  without  questioning.     With  accurate  and 
complete  information  obtained  from  the  analysis,  an  organization 
can  successfully  develop  recruitment,   selection,   and  training 
programs,  establish  performance  appraisal  systems  and  make 
meaningful  comparisons  between  jobs  for  the  determination  of  pay 
equity.     The  job  analysis  has  become  increasingly  important  with 
today's  challenges  for  improved  productivity  in  American 
industries.     It  has  also  become  the  focal  point  in  the  legal 
context  of  human  resource  selection  (Gatewood  and  Field,   1987)  . 

There  are  various  methods  for  conducting  job  analysis. 
Direct  observation,   interview,  job  inventory,   critical  incidents 
and  the  Position  Analysis  Questionnaire  are  but  a  few  of  the 
techniques  that  have  been  employed  over  the  years  (Cascio,   1982)  . 
Often  several  approaches  are  combined  in  job  analysis  studies. 
One  of  the  most  commonly  used  technique  is  the  job  analysis 
interview  (Rendero,   1981).     A  face-to-face  interaction  with  job 
incumbents  or  other  job  experts  provides  the  opportunity  for  a 
level  of  detail  that  is  often  unavailable  through  other  methods. 

Despite  the  potential  benefits  of  the  interview,  the  success 
of  the  technique  depends  heavily  on  the  skills  of  the  job  analyst. 
The  most  important  requirement  of  a  job  analysis  is  to  insure  that 
all  of  the  essential  aspects  of  the  target  job  are  identified.  In 
addition,   if  job  analysis  results  are  to  be  useful,  they  must  be 
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organized  in  a  meaningful  e  *d  systematic  way.     Unless  a  well 
planned  approach  to  the  interview  is  followed  the  job  analysis  can 
result  in  a  fragmented  and  incomplete  list  of  job  information. 

The  job  analysis  interview  can  provide  thorough  and 
meaningfully  organized  results  by  insuring  that  the  approach 
closely  attends  to  the  orientation  of  the  job  analysis  and  the 
level  of  detail  used  to  describe  the  job.     Jobs  can  be  described 
using  a  task  orientation  (what  gets  done  on  the  job)   or  a  worker 
orientation  (how  the  job  gets  done),  or  in  terms  of  knowledges, 
skills  or  traits  required  to  perform  the  job  (Arvey 
and  Faley,  1988) .     Without  a  unified  orientation  the  results  of 
the  job  analysis  become  less  clear  and  may  provide  comparisons  of 
job  aspects  that  are  misleading. 

A  job  can  also  be  described  in  various  levels  of  detail,  from 
the  most  global  description  of  job  responsibilities  to  specific 
actions  or  behaviors  required  on  the  job.     To  be  useful,  job 
activities  should  be  organized  on  the  basis  of  its  level  of 
detail.     The  risk  of  not  doing  this  is  to  possibly  place  improper 
emphasis  on  certain  aspects  of  the  job. 

The  Hierarchical  Job  Analysis 

The  Hierarchical  Job  Analysis  (HJA)   is  a  technique  that 
provides  direction  for  the  job  analyst  in  conducting  the  job 
analysis  interview.     It  guides  the  analyst  in  identifying  the 
essential  aspects  of  the  job  and  provides  results  that  are 
organized  in  a  meaningful  and  systematic  way.     The  HJA  provides 
specified  levels  of  detail  within  statements  describing  the  job 
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and  maintains  a  unified  orientation  within  these  statements.  It 
accomplishes  this  by  using  simple  guidelines  for  conducting  the 
job  analysis  interview. 

The  HJA  could  be  thought  of  as  an  attempt  to  describe  the  job 
in  terms  of  a  "job-tree".  Using  a  task  orientation,  the  technique 
requires  job  experts  to  break  down  the  target  job  into  a  number  of 
sub- jobs  that  could  be  performed  independently  by  two  or  more 
individuals.  Each  sub- job  is  further  broken  down  into  a  number  of 
independent  tasks  making  up  that  sub-job.  Again,  each  task  is 
further  broken  down  into  a  number  of  sub-tasks. 

This  successive  process  of  partitioning  the  job  into  more  and 
more  specific  units  is  continued  until  it  is  felt  that  further 
breakdowns  would  produce  work  behaviors  that  are  not  meaningful  to 
the  analysis.     The  outcome  of  this  approach  is  represented  in  a 
dendrogram  or  job-tree.     (See  Figure  1  below.)     The  job  analysis 
results  resemble  that  of  an  inverted  tree,  with  a  small  number  of 
sub- jobs  appearing  near  the  top  of  the  diagram  and  a  larger  number 
of  sub-tasks  appearing  at  or  near  the  bottom. 

A  Case  Studv:  The  Operating  Room  Nurse 

To  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the  HJA,  the  technique  was 
used  to  analyze  the  position  of  Operating  Room  Nurse   (ORN)   at  a 
northern  Colorado  hospital.     At  the  time  of  the  analysis 
approximately  3  0  Registered  Nurses  were  employed  by  the  hospital 
to  function  as  ORNs.     The  surgical  department  had  identified  a 
need  to  revise  their  performance  appraisal  program  for  Operating 


Room  Nurses  and  Technicians.  This  served  as  a  good  opportunity  to 
test  the  utility  of  the  HJA  in  an  applied  setting.     The  job 
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Figure  1.    A  sample  job-tree  diagram 

analysis  study  followed  three  stages:     (l)  the    training  of  a 
small  group  of  job  experts  in  the  use  of  the  HJA  technique;  (2) 
the  development  of  a  list  of  job  activities  by  the  job  experts; 
and  (3)   the  development  of  a  job  inventory  that  could  be  used  to 
gain  input  from  the  entire  nursing  staff. 

STEP  1:  HJA  Training 

The  job  experts  involved  in  the  project  were  six  nurses 
chosen  from  a  list  of  ORNs  who  had  been  employed  in  their  present 
positions  for  a  minimum  of  one  year  and  who  were  sufficiently 
familiar  with  all  aspects  of  the  job.     The  authors  met  with  the 


six  job  experts  in  a  series  of  five  ninety-minute  meetings.  At 
the  initial  group  meeting  a  brief  training  session  was  conducted, 
providing  an  introduction  to  the  purpose  of  the  job  analysis  and 
describing  the  Hierarchical  Job  Analysis  approach. 

The  training  included  a  description  of  the  goal  of  the 
process  (i.e.,  complete  coverage  of  the  job,  a  unified  orientation 
in  the  job  statements,  and  specified  levels  of  detail) .  In 
addition,  the  job  experts  were  shown  a  sample  job-tree 
of  a  familiar  job  to  illustrate  the  type  of  product  that  was 
expected  from  the  project.     The  job  represented  by  the  sample  job- 
tree  was  that  of  a  waiter  or  waitress  in  a  coffee  shop.  The 
sample  job-tree  used  in  the  training  is  presented  in  Figure  2. 
For  demonstrative  purposes,  the  job-tree  included  only  a  sample  of 
the  job  activities  of  the  waiter/waitress  position. 

STEP  2:     Developing  a  List  of  Job  Duties 

Following  the  brief  training  period,  the  job  experts  began 
dividing  their  job  into  conceptually  distinct  sub-jobs.     To  aid 
them  in  this  process,  they  were  told  tc  imagine  that  two  or  more 
equally  trained  nurses  were  provided  to  share  in  the  duties  of 
their  job.     They  were  then  asked  to  break  down  the  major  functions 
of  their  job  so  that  independent  functions  could  be  delegated  to 
several  nurses.     Each  job  expert  worked  :   fiividually  for  a  few 
minutes  generating  a  list  of  sub-jobs.     A  group  discussion  then 
followed  to  compare  and  evaluate  each  job  expert's  list  and  to 
establish  one  final  list  of  sub-jobs.     The  sub-jobs  defined  by  the 
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Figure  2.     Sample  job-tree  of  a  coffee  shop  waiter  or  waitress 

job  experts  are  shown  in  Figure  3.     They  include  five  different 
functions  performed  by  the  ORN. 

To  insure  a  work  related  orientation  in  the  job  analysis 
results,   the  job  experts  were  reminded  throughout  the  process  to 
develop  job  statements  that  describe  what  gets  done  on  the  job  as 
opposed  to  worker  attributes  that  are  needed  for  the  job*  This 
was  reinforced  by  requiring  that  each  job  statement  begin  with  an 
action  verb. 
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Figure  3.       Five  sub- jobs  of  the  Operating  Room  Nurse 

In  the  next  step  of  the  job  analysis,   the  job  experts  were 
asked  to  divide  the  five  previously  identified  sub-jobs  into  tasks 
that  make  up  each  sub-job.     Focusing  on  one  sub- job  at  a  time,  the 
job  experts  were  asked  to  consider  ways  in  which  the  sub- job  could 
be  divided  into  two  or  more  smaller,   independent  tasks*  Again, 
the  nurses  worked  individually,  generating  a  list  of  tasks.  The 
entire  group  then  discussed  each  person's  list  and  came  to  a 
consensus  on  a  final  list  for  that  sub-job.     For  example,  in 
breaking  down  the  sub- job  of  the  scrub  nurse,  the  job  experts 
identified  eight  independent  tasks  that  they  perform,   ranging  from 
preparing  the  operating  room  for  surgery  to  teaching  surgical 
procedures  to  other  personnel.     The  final  list  of  tasks  for  the 
scrub  nurse  sub- job  is  shown  in  Figure  4.     A  total  of  31  tasks 
were  identified  for  all  eight  of  the  sub-jobs. 
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Figure  4.     A  breakdown  of  the  Scrub  Nurse  sub- job 

The  next  step  in  the  job  analysis  reguired  the  job  experts  to 
break  down  each  task  into  sub-tasks.     Similar  to  the  previous 
step,  the  nurses  focused  on  one  task  at  a  time  until  breakdowns  on 
all  tasks  had  been  completed.     The  31  tasks  of  the  ORN  were 
ultimately  broken  down  into  a  total  of  161  sub-tasks.     An  example 
of  how  these  tasks  were  broken  down  is  provided  in  Figure  5.  The 
task,  preparing  the  operating  room  for  surgery .  was  described  by 
four  sub-tasks. 

At  this  point  it  was  felt  that  the  statements  describing  the 
sub-tasks  were  sufficiently  detailed  for  the  purpose  of  the  job 
analysis  and  the  process  was  discontinued.     Throughout  the  entire 
process  the  job  experts  were  reminded  of  the  objectives  of  the  job 
analysis  —  to  list  and  describe  all  of  the  essential  duties  of 
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Figure  5.     A  breakdown  of  the  task,  Prepare  the  operating  room 


the  job;  to  maintain  a  task  orientation  in  their  descriptions  of 
the  job;  and  to  provide  specific  levels  of  detail  in  the 
descriptions. 

STEP  3:     The  Job  Inventory  Questionnaire 

In  order  to  obtain  input  from  the  entire  surgical  nursing 
staff,  data  from  the  final  job-tree  were  used  to  develop  a  job 
inventory  questionnaire.     The  job-tree  approach  proved  to  be  very 
efficient  in  the  development  of  the  inventory.     It  was  developed 
by  listing  each  of  the  161  sub-tasks  in  a  questionnaire  format. 
This  allowed  all  30  ORNs  to  indicate  how  often  they  performed  each 
of  these  activities  and  the  average  amount  of  time  it  takes  to 
perform  them.     The  sub-tasks  were  grouped  into  five  different 
sections  corresponding  to  each  of  the  five  previously  identified 


for  suraerv 
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sub-jobs.     The  responses  of  the  surgical  staff  were  tabulated  for 
the  161  questionnaire  items.     These  results  were  then  incorporated 
into  the  job-tree  as  an  indication  of  the  importance  of  each  job 
activity.      The  final  job-tree ,  included  a  breakdown  of  the  job  of 
the  ORN  into  sub-jobs,  tasks  and  sub-tasks  along  with  an  estimate 
of  the  frequency  in  which  sub-tasks  are  performed  and  the  average 
amount  of  time  that  it  takes  to  perform  each  sub-task. 

Discu s s i on/ Summary 

The  HJA  provided  a  comprehensive  look  at  the  job  of  the  ORN. 
It  identified  five  distinct  functions  that  are  performed  by  nurses 
in  the  surgical  department  at  this  particular  hospital,     with  the 
HJA  we  were  able  to  describe  the  position  of  the  ORN  using  a  task 
orientation  with  sever  \  levels  of  detail.  ,  The  value  of  this 
approach  becomes  apparent  when  the  job  analysis  results  are  used 
to  develop  human  resources  programs. 

One  measure  of  the  utility  of  a  job  analysis  is  in  the  ease 
with  which  the  results  are  used  in  later  programs.     The  breakdown 
provided  by  the  HJA  is  well  suited  for  designing  performance 
appraisal  systems,  pre-employment  selection  instruments  and 
training  programs. 

A  performance  appraisal  instrument  should  focus  on  the  major 
functions  of  the  job.     The  job-tree  approach  clearly  defines  these 
major  functions.     In  the  present  case  study  the  major  functions  of 
the  job  are  best  represented  at  the  "task"  level  of  the  job-tree. 
A  performance  appraisal  instrument  can  be  constructed  to  evaluate 
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these  tasks.     The  sub-tasks  can  be  used  to  develop  items  for 
measuring  performance  on  each  of  the  tasks.     For  example,  to 
evaluate  the  performance  of  an  ORN  in  the  task  of  preparing  the 
operating  room  for  surgery,  several  items  could  be  generated.  One 
such  item  would  evaluate  how  effective  a  nurse  is  at  collecting 
all  of  the  necessary  instruments  and  supplies  for  surgical  cases. 
Other  items  could  be  developed  in  the  same  manner. 

The  HJA  is  equally  well  suited  for  developing  pre-employment 
selection  instruments.     Selection  interviews  could  be  developed  by 
structuring  questions  which  evaluate  the  applicant's  ability  or 
past  experience  in  performing  the  major  functions  of  the  job. 
Questions  for  the  interview  could  be  constructed  using  the  same 
procedure  in  which  performance  appraisal  items  are  developed.  A 
job  candidate's  experience  or  knowledge  jf  setting  up  for  surgical 
cases  could  be  evaluated  by  asking  the  candidate  to  describe  the 
procedure.     The  interviewer  could  refer  to  the  sub-task  items  as  a 
standard  for  evaluating  the  candidate's  responses. 

The  job-tree  is  also  effective  for  developing  training 
programs.     The  five  sub- jobs  which  were  identified  in  the  case 
study  provide  logical  topic  areas  for  training.     A  typical 
training  program  can  be  developed  which  consists  of  a  sequence  of 
training  modules.     The  tasks  that  are  listed  below  each  sub- job  on 
the  job-tree  clearly  define  the  domain  of  the  possible  training 
modules . 

In  summary,  we  feel  that  the  HJA  is  an  effective  technique, 
capable  of  producing  a  thorough  description  of  the  job.     The  value 


of  the  HJA  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  results  of  the  analysis  are 
well  organized,  allowing  for  ease  in  the  application  of  the 
results  to  human  resources  programs.     The  HJA  is  a  simple 
procedure.     It  provides  a  clear  strategy  for  structuring  the  job 
analysis  interview.     The  fact  that  it  follows  a  logical  sequence 
of  steps  from  global  to  specific  descriptions  of  the  job  maves  the 
HJA  attractive  to  those  individuals  who  conduct  the  job  analysis 
interview  as  well  as  those  who  are  asked  to  participate!  in  them. 
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TOWARD  A  GENERIC  .FOB  ANALYSIS  SYSTEM 


A  case  is  made  for  the  development  of  a  generic  job  analysis 
system  that  draws  its  elements  from  the  properties  of  jobs 
viewed  as  organizational  sub-units.  To  facilitate  this 
development,  ten  properties  of  jobs  that  need  to  be  taken  into 
account  in  attempts  to  analyze  them  are  presented.  Criteria  that 
a  generic  job  analysis  system  will  have  to  meet  are  specified*  A 
progress  report  is  presented  of  the  author's  attempt  to  develop 
such  a  system. 

Even  though  job  analysis  has  occupied  a  prominent  place  in  the  theoretical 
writings  of  human  resource  management  since  the  beginning  of  the  factory 
system  (Uhrbrock,  1922;  Ling,  1965),  the  concept  languished  in  the 
background  of  industrial  practice  for  ma  ay  years.  In  recent  years,  however, 
job  analysis  has  been  brought  to  the  forefront  and  occupies  a  prominent 
place  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  human  resource  management.  This 
development  can  be  traced  to  the  growing  complexity  of  modern  organizations 
as  well  as  to  legal  requirements  which  mandate  systematic  gathering  and 
analysis  of  data  to  be  used  in  decisions  relating  to  people  (Ghorpade, 
1988). 

The  growing  popularity  of  job  analysis  has  been  accompanied  by  the 
development  of  an  array  of  systems  (1)  of  job  analysis  (Gael,  1988,  Vo.  2). 
Unfortunately,  the  growth  of  these  systems  has  been  a  mixed  blessing.  An 
obvious  benefit  of  this  development  is  that  job  analysts  now  have  a  wide 
choice  in  regard  to  method.  But  the  existence  of  choice  in  regard  to 
method  adds  positively  to  an  undertaking  only  if  the  competing  methods  are 
alternative  modes  of  performing  the  r.ame  activity.  In  fact,  that  is  not  the 

1.     In  the  job  analysis  literature,  the  term  system  is  used  interchangeably 

with    the  following  terror*  technique,  method  and  procedure.      We  prefer 

the  term  system  as  it  is  broadest  in  conception  and  the  most  developed 
conceptual  1 y .  r  ♦ » 
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case.  Most  of  the  existing  systems  of  job  analysis  have  little  in  common  in 
regard  to  objectives,  inputs,  procedures  and  outputs.  Furthermore,  ratings 
by  experienced  job  analysts  have  yielded  highly  significant  differences  in 
regard  to  their  relative  utility  when  judged  against  common  purposes 
(Levine,  Ash,  Hall  and  Sistrunk,  1983). 

This  paper  seeks  to  begin  the  task  of  assembling  a  job  analysis  system 
that  draws  its  substance  from  the  generic  features  of  jobs  viewed  as 
organizational  sub-units.  The  immediate  objectives  of  this  paper  are:  (1) 
to  spell  out  the  properties  of  jobs  that  need  to  be  accomodated  within  any 
comprehensive  system  that  is  designed  to  study  them;  (2)  to  suggest  some 
criteria  that  a  generic  system  of  job  analysis  needs  to  meet;  and  (3)  to 
show  how  such  a  system  can  serve  managerial  functions  in  the  handling  of 
problems  endemic  to  the  employment  relationship. 


WHAT  IS  A  JOB? 

The  literature  on  job  analysis  jr.  now  immense  (Gael,  1988,  Vols  1#  2), 
However,  not  many  have  paused  to  take  systematic  note  of  the  properties  of 
the  social  entity  that  they  have  sought  to  study.  We  attempt  here  to 
capture  properties  of  jobs  that  need  to  be  taken  into  account  in  attempts 
to  design  a  system  for  studying  them,  figure  1  presents  alternative  views 
of  a  job  viewed  from  four  perspectives,  and  serves  as  a  guide  for  this 
discussion . 
Location  of  Jobs 

We  begin  by  noting  that  ]ohr.  nio  found  in  organizations  (Figure  1A). 
This  claim  may  be  obvious,  but.  it  \z  n  critical  starting  point.  Recognition 
or  this  fact  closes  some  doors  and  opens  others.  Immediately,  we  can  rule 
out    any    discussion    of     jobs    as    independent    entities,    with  intrinsic 


properties  that  are  independent  ot  the  wider  realities  in  which  they  are 
found.  Acknowledging  this  connection,,  on  the  other  hand,  highlights  the 
dynamic  interdependence  er.  that  exist  among  30b.*;,  people,  organizations,  and 
the  wider  community  in  which  the  action  takes  place  leading  to  the 
following  generalizations; 

(1)  As  living  parts  of  organizations,  jobs  share  all  the  properties  of 
organizations;  in  fact,  jobs  are  microcosms  of  organizations  and  hence 
it  is  both  proper  and  fruitful  when  analyzing  them  to  use  the  concepts 
that  have  been  used  to  study  organizations. 

(2)  Organizations  themselves  are  parts  of  larger  systems  -  communities, 
regions  and  societies.  This  being  the  case,  gaining  membership  within 
an  organization  provides  the  individual  with  a  place  within  the  wider 
system.  Jobs  thus  connect  people  to  organizations  and  to  the  wider 
entity  in  which  the  organization  is  located.  This  connection  plays  an 
important  part  in  shaping  and  defining  the  identity  of  the  individual. 

(3)  Being  social  entities,  work  within  organizations  gets  done  through  the 
culture  of  the  organization  or  beliefs  held  by  the  members  about  the 
world  in  general  and  how  it  works,  and  the  values  that  guide  their 
notions  of  right  and  wrong  (Sathe,  1985). 

Jobs  a£  Open  Systems 

Organizations  are  open  systems,     and  hence  jobs  can  also  be  viewed  as 

such.    Acknowledging  the  open  system  properties  of  organizations  yields  the 

following  insights: 

(4)  Jobs  survive  through  dynamic  transactions  with  their  environments, 
which  happen  to  be  organizations;  the  relationship  is  mutually 
reciprocal  with  survival  of  a  job  hinging  on  the  ability  of  the 
job-holder  to  deliver  the  outputs  essential  for  organizational 
operations . 

(5)  Jobs  are  created  and  sustained  by  organizations,  but  they  are  subject 
to  influence  from  forces  outside  the  organization.  A  prime  source  of 
this  influence  are  the  multiple  memberships  (worker,  citizen,  family 
member)  that  job  holders  simult aneous 1>  retain. 

Dual  i  tv  of  Jobg  :  Funct  1  ona  1  Qpjjcj  ajj  zat.i  nn 
and  Hierarchy 

The  sub  uni  f.s  of  or  nan  i  za  \  \  onr.  t.  end  to  bo  di  f  f  crent  i  a  ted  in  two 
principal  ways:  function  and  hierarchy.  The  organization  chart  is  thus 
simultaneously    a    blue  print  f 01   action  as  well  as  a    career     ladder.  To 
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occupy  a  job  is  to  perform  a  specialized  activity  withr  a  hierarchically 
ordered  plan  of  action.  Recognition  of  this  duality  yields  the  following 
general i  zations ; 

(6)  Jobs  are  the  building  blocks  of  organizations;  they  constitute  the 
primary  units  of  work  groups,  department^  and  other  sub-systems. 

(7)  Jobs  are  the  vehicles  of  specialization  in  the  performance  of 
differentiated  units  of  work. 

(8)  Jobs  provide  a  place  for  the  individual  within  the  hierarchy  of  the 
organization;  the  role  played  by  an  individual  within  an  organization 
usually  signifies  the  status  of  that  individual  within  the 
organization  as  well  as  the  wider  community  in  which  the  organization 
is  located. 

Stakeholders  of  Jobs 

Organizations  are  sustained  through  transactions  among  multiple 
stakeholders  (Carroll,  1989).  Jobs,  being  microcosms  of  organizations, 
have  their  own  set  of  stakeholders.  Figure  IB  shows  the  principal  stake- 
holders commonly  associated  with  jobs.  Recognition  of  the  relevance  of 
these  interactions  provides  the  following  insights  for  job  analysts: 

(9)  Jobs  are  sustained  through  contractual  arrangements  ar.d  understandings 
among  stakeholders.  This  is  the  political  side  of  jobs  and  needs  to 
be  reckoned  with  in  trying  to  understand  how  jobs  come  into  being, 
how  they  are  sustained,  and  incorporated  into  tne  fabric  of  the 
organization  (Keeley,  1988) 

(10)  The  exchange  that  takes  place  with  reference  to  jobs  is  of  two  types: 
(1)  exchanges  of  materials,  information,  and  other  substantive  goods 
that  are  essential  to  the  fulfillment  of  the  output  expectations  of 
the  job,  and  (2)  political  exchanges  among  the  stakeholders  relating 
to  the  distributive  issues  surrounding  job  success  or  failure. 


CRITERIA  FOR  A  SYSTEM  OF  JOB  ANALYSIS 

■  Research    and    commentary  relating  to  the  workings  of  job  analysis  systems 
has  brought  to  the  fore  a  set  of  cri.eria  that  such  systems  need  to  meet  in 

■  order  to  survive  the  competitive  and  tecial  challenges  that  face  them  in 
|  today1*  world  (Gatewood  and  Feild,  1990).   In  this  part,  we  briefly  identify 

these    and    show    their  relevance  in  the  design  of     job    analysis  systems. 


Pour  sets  of  criteria  are  presented:    general  social    system;  operational; 
practicality;  and  effectiveness. 
General  Social  System  Criteria 

Since  the  unit  of  analysis  of  job  analysis  systems  is  a  social 
reality,  it  is  not  unreasonable  that  they  be  held  to  a  set  of  criteria  that 
are  relevant  to  assessing  all  contrived  social  systems.  The  following 
criteria  are  derived  from  some  rudimentary  ideas  advanced  by  E.  Wight  Bakke 
in  this  regard  (Bakl.e,  1959): 

(1)  Consistency  with  reality:  The  conceptual  framework  comprising  the 
system  should  be  recognizable  by  those  associated  with  the  job  as 
being  the  actual  sort  of  thing  to  which  they  are  related. 

U)  Comprehensiveness:  In  order  to  qualify  as  a  job  analysis  system,  the 
system  needs  to  address  all  the  significant  attributes  of  jobs  viewed 
as  social  units.  Systems  that  deal  with  parts  of  jobs  should  be 
labelled  as  such.  Failure  to  do  so  can  give  rise  to  questions 
relating       truth  in  labelling. 

(3)  Clarity  of  linkages:  Two  types  of  linkages  need  to  be  specified:  (1) 
cycle  of  activities  -  linkages  among  input,  process,  and  output 
variables  of  the  system;  and  (2)  organizational  uses  -  linkages  among 
the  outputs  of  the  system  to  the  uses  to  be  made  of  them  in  managerial 
decision-making. 

Operational  Criteria 

This  set  of  criteria  deals  with  the  internal  composition  of  the  system 

and  its  readiness  for  use. 

(4)  Standardization:  System  terminology  should  be  both  internally 
consistent  and  in  conformance  with  industrial  practice. 

(5)  Ready-to~Use;  Extent  to  which  the  system  is  tested,  refined  and  ready 
to  be  used. 

(6)  Construct  validity:  Does  the  system  do  what  it  is  supposed  to  do? 
Does  it  do  so  with  accuracy? 

(7)  Reliability:  Does  the  system  yield  consistent  results? 


Practical ity  Criteria 

This    set    of  criteria  is  not  mandatory  in  the  sense  that    failure  to 
meet    them  can  reflect  badly  on  the  worth  of  the  system.      They  are  rather 
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descriptive  criteria  which  enable  the  user  to  assess  the  practical 
feasibility  of  using  the  system  within  a  particular  context. 

(8)  Off-the-Shelf  Availability:  Can  it  be  used  as  is  or  does  it  need 
adapting  and  tailoring  before  it  can  be  used? 

(9)  Training  Time:  Scope  and  amount  of  training  required  before  the 
analyst  is  able  to  use  the  system  correctly.  Very  closely  related  to 
the  emerging  concept  of  "user  friendly"  in  the  field  of  information 
systems . 

(10)  Versatility:    Number    of    uses    to  which  system  can  be    put    in  human 
resource  management  and  other  managerial  concerns. 

(11)  Adaptability:    The    extent    to  which  the  system  can    be    modified  and 
tailored  to  suit  the  demands  of  the  job  situation. 

(12)  Sample    Size:    How  many  respondents  or  sources  of  information  does  the 
system  require  in  order  to  ensure  valid  results? 

(13)  Costs:    Developmental    costs,    if    any,    plus  the  cost    of  materials, 
clerical  and  other  operational  expenses. 

Effectiveness  Cri teria 

This  set  of  criteria  deals  with  the  quality  of  results  provided  by  the 
system  with  reference  to  the  uses  and  desired  outcomes  which  led  to  the 
adoption  of  the  system. 

(14)  Relevance    of  output,  (content  validity):      Extent  to  which  the  outputs 
produced  by  the  system  are  relevant  to  the  purposes  to  be  served. 

(15)  Utility:    Extent  to  which  the  system  yields  high  quality  results  with 
reference  to  the  functions  for  which  it  is  being  used. 

(16)  Side  Effects:     Positive  and  negative  legal,  ethical  and  organizational 
effects  of  using  the  system. 


|  GENERIC  JOB  ANALYSIS  SYSTEM  (GJAS): 

m  A  PROGRESS  REPORT 

■  Guided    by  the  preconceptions  about  jobs  and  system  criteria    noted  above, 

S  the    author    has  been  attempting  to  assemble  a  system  of  job  analysis  that 

conforms  to  those  preconceptions .  Testing  of  the  system  thus  far  has  been 
I  through    field  projects  completed  by  ^cudents  in  courses  in  human  resource 

management.      Even    though    all  the  pieces  of  the  system  are  not    fully  in 
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place,    experience    gained    from    the  field  projects  makes  it    possible  to 
provide  a  skeletal  outline  of  the  significant  components  of  the  system. 
System  Components  and  Interrelations 

The  components  of  the  GJAS  system  and  their  interrelations  are  shown 
in  Figure  2.  The  primary  output  of  the  GJAS  system  is  a  comprehensive  job 
description.  This  output  is  used  in  two  principal  ways:  (1)  to  derive 
standard  information  outputs  typically  used  in  human  resource  management 
(labelled  as  derivatives  o£  job  descriptions  in  Figure  2);  and  (2)  as  a 
general  source  of  information  about  the  job.  Charts  are  under  construction 
for  linking  elements  within  the  job  description  and  its  derivatives  to 
human  resource  management  functions  and  other  managerial  activities  (see, 
Ghorpade,  1988,  Ch  6). 
Data  Forms  and  Instruments 

The  output  of  the  GJAS  is  expected  to  be  mixed  in  regard  to  form. 
Most  of  the  elements  in  the  job  description  have  been  linked  with 
structured  instruments  which  yield  quantitative  ratings.  Many  of  these  are 
from  existing  job  analysis  systems,  particularly  the  FJA  system;  others  are 
original  constructions.  Items  which  cannot  be  quantified  (e.g.  mission 
statements,  task  descriptions)  are  linked  to  systematic  description 
procedures  such  as  the  Sentence  Analysis  Technique  contained  in  the 
Department  of  Labor  system  (U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  1972),  and  to  scales 
for  assigning  ratings  to  such  items  in  regard  to  their  relative  import? .ice , 
frequency  of  performance  and  other  concerns  (Ghorpade,  1988,  Appendix  G). 
In  all  cases,  preference  is  given  to  instruments  and  procedures  that  are 
expandable  and  adaptable  to  suit  the  needs  of  particular  organizational 
demands . 

o 
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Process  of  Job  Anal vsis 

The  starting  point  of  job  analysis  in  the  GJAS  is  the  crystalization 
of  the  purposes  to  be  served  by  the  analysis  in  the  performance  of  broader 
managerial  functions  such  as  human  resource  management,  organization  design 
and  development,  and  human  resource  strategy.  Once  this  is  accomplished, 
the  analyst  works  backwards  in  the  chain  of  interrelations  shown  in  Figure 
2.  Example: 

Suppose  the  organization  is  interested  in  improving  its 
performance  appraisal  system.  It  would  begin  by  examining 
existing  statements  of  duties  and  responsibilities  and 
performance  criteria  and  standards.  If  these  provide  enough 
information  for  attaining  the  objectives  of  change,  the  analysis 
stops  at  that  stage.  On  the  other  hand,  if  such  statements  do 
not  exist  or  if  the  existing  statements  are  inadequate,  then  the 
analyst  proceeds  to  construct  new  ones  or  to  reform  existing 
ones.  The  GJAS  manual  (under  construction)  then  directs  the 
analyst  to  the  items  within  the  job  description  schedule  that  are 
most  relevant  for  the  attainment  of  these  purposes. 

Statistical  Programs 

Eventually,    statistical  programs  will  have  to  be  constructed  to  ease 

the    task  of  data  tabulation.      However,    it  is  accepted  a  priori  that  the 

process      of    job    analysis    is    inherently    a     qualitative  undertaking. 

Quantitative    data  will  provide  a  basis  for  decision-making,    but  can  never 

take    the    place    of    judgment.      The  thrust    of    the    statistical  program 

development  activity  will  thus  be  on  facilitating  quantitative  assessments 

of    job  elements  that  lend  themselves  to  quancif ication  and  which  can  serve 

as  basis  for  negotiation  among  the  stakeholders  of  the  job. 
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C.  Job  as  part  of  a  bureaucracy 


B.  Job  as  an  open  system 


D.  Stakeholders  of  jobs 


Figure  1:  Four  facer,  of  a  job 
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Figure  2:  Interrelations  among  components  of  the  GJAS 
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A  Comparison  of  Job  Information  Descriptors 
for  Classifying  Jobs  for  Selection  Purposes 


Nelson  Adrian 

Personnel  Selection  Branch 
Personnel  Commission 
Los  Angeles  Unified  School  District 

Abstract 

This  paper  summarizes  a  study  which  attempted  to 
classify  five  positions,  for  selection  purposes,  where  three 
sources  of  job  information  (task  statements,  KSAs ,  and 
general  ability-oriented  ratings)  were  analyzed  separately 
by  two  data  analysis  methods.     These  methods  involved 
assessing  mean  rating  levels,  and  significant  mean 
differences  among  the  data.     The  results  suggest  that  the 
type  of  job  information  collected,   its  specificity,   and  the 
method  of  analysis  can  influence  the  outcome  of  a  job 
analysis . 
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A  Comparison  of  Job  Information  Descriptors 
For  Classifying  Jobs  For  Selection  Purposes 


There  are  numerous  reasons  to  conduct  research  regarding  the 
grouping  of  jobs.     Job  evaluation,  job  classification,  test 
selection,  and  validity  generalization  are  among  the  more  common 
purposes.     In  order  to  classify  jobs  in  meaningful  ways  there  are 
two  basic  issues  with  which  the  classification  needs  to  deal.  The 
first  is  to  determine  what  type  of  job  analysis  data  or  job 
descriptor  information  should  be  used  to  compare  the  various  jobs. 
The  second  issue  involves  choosing  an  appropriate  method  for 
comparing  these  data  to  combine  or  categorize  the  jobs. 

The  most  common  types  of  job  analysis  data  or  job  descriptor 
information  include  task-oriented  approaches,   in  which  each  job  is 
broken  down  into  elemental  units;  worker-oriented  job  elements, 
involving  generalized  human  behaviors  required  to  do  the  work; 
abilities-oriented  elements  where  underlying  abilities  and 
aptitudes  required  to  do  the  work  are  studied;   the  critical 
incident  approach  where  jobs  are  described  in  terms  of  critical 
incidents;  and  holistic  judgements  in  which  incumbents  directly 
estimate  the  extent  of  various  job  attributes  required. 

There  has  been  a  substantial  amount  of  research  comparing 
different  statistical  models  for  analyzing  job  analysis  data  ( s^e 
Lissitz,  Mendoza,   Huberty,   andMarkos,   1979;   Cornelius,  19S8). 
However,   there  are  only  two  studies  that  have  compared  which  type 
of  job  descriptor  is  best  suited  for  a  particular  human  resource 
purpose.     Most  of  the  studies  addressing  this  topic  have  compared 
job  analysis  methods  and  these  methods  differ  with  respect  to  the 
job  descriptor  inherent  to  the  method. 

Cornelius,  Carron,   and  Collins  (1979)   analyzed  seven  foreman 
jobs  in  a  chemical  processing  plant  using  task-oriented, 
worker-oriented,  and  abilities-oriented  job  descriptors. 
Initially  373  task  statements,  written  at  the  level  of  specificity 
outlined  by  Fine  and  Wiley  (1971),  were  collected.     There  the 
Position  Analysis  Questionnaire  (see  Mccormick,  Jeanneret,  and 
Mecham,   1972)  was  used  to  gather  worker-oriented  job  information. 
The  unit  of  analysis  was  generalized  human  behavior  required  to  do 
the  work.     Finally,  the  abilities-oriented  job  descriptor 
information  proposed  by  Fleishman  (1972,   1975)  was  used.     The  unit 
of  analysis  was  the  underlying  abilities  and  aptitudes.     Jobs  were 
studied  in  terms  of  the  profiles  of  abilities ■ required  to  do  the 
work . 

All  three  data  sets  were  analyzed  using  a  hierarchical 
clustering  algorithm  described  by  Ward  (1963).     Results  for  the 
task  data  indicated  that  either  three  or  five  clusters  of  foreman 
jobs  could  be  identified  depending  upon  the-  criterion  of  task 
overlap  used.     For  the  ability  data,   three  clusters  were 
specified.     Only  one  cluster  was  found  using  the  worker-oriented 
data.     That  is,   essentially  all  of  the  jobs  were  found  to  be 
identical . 


The  analysis  revealed  different  groupings  regarding  both  the 
number  of  similar  foreman  jobs  and  wh:*ch  jobs  were  most  similar. 
The  authors  concluded  that,,  in  at  least  some  settings,  various 
types  of  job  analysis  data  may  lead  to  different  conclusions 
regarding  job  similarities. 

Another  study  suggesting  that  the  job  analysis  method  and/or 
job  descriptor  is  important  in  affecting  the  job  analysis  outcome 
was  conducted  by  Levine,  Ashe,  Hall,  and  Sistrunk  (1983).  They 
were  studying  job  analysis  methods,  but  each  method  involved  a 
different  descriptor  so  the  results  may  be,  in  part,  due  to  the 
difference  in  descriptor  rather  than  method.     They  administered  a 
survey  which  gave  descriptions  of  seven  job  analysis  methods  and 
asked  questions  concerning  their  effectiveness  for  each  of  eleven 
organizational  purposes.     Respondents  were  experienced  use'.s  of 
job  analyses  and  included  individuals  from  universities, 
governmental  agencies,  private  businesses  and  private  consultants, 
etc.     The  job  analysis  methods  included  the  critical  incident 
technique  (Flanagan,  1954);  Position  Analysis  Questionnaire 
(Mccormick  et  al . ,   1972),  job  element  method  (Primoff,   1975,  cited 
in  Levine  et  al,  1983),  ability  requirements  scales  (Fleishman, 
1975),  functional  job  analysis  (Fine  &  Wiley,   1971),  task 
inventory  CODAP  (Christal,   1974,   cited  in  Levine  et  al ,   1983),  and 
threshold  traits  analysis  (Lopez,  Kesselman,  and  Lopez,  1981). 
For  job  classification  purposes,   the  task  inventory  and  functional 
job  analysis  (FJA)  methods  were  rated  highest,  although  the  FJA 
was  not  rated  significantly  higher  than  the  Position  Analysis 
Questionnaire  (PAQ)  method.     The  critical  incident  technique  was 
rated  significantly  lower  than  all  other  methods. 

Levine,  Ashe,  and  Bennett  (1980)  compared  four  different  job 
analysis  methods  for  developing  examination  plans  in  a  civil 
service  testing  situation.     The  four  methods  included  a  worker- 
oriented  descriptor  (PAU),  a  critical  in'^ent  descriptor,  a  task- 
based  descriptor  and  an  abilit ies-orientea  descriptor.  The 
examination  plans  did  not  differ  across  the  four  methods.     A  panel 
of  experts  rated  all  plans  as  job-related. 

Finally,  Cornelius,  Schmidt,  and  Carron  (1984)  compared,  as 
the  focus  of  their  study,  an  elaborate  task-based  (activities 
element  and  abilities  element)   inventory  procedure  with  simple  job 
classification  judgements  by  supervisors  and  incumbents.     The  data 
were  analyzed  using  a  Multiple  Discriminant  Analysis.     Both  the 
activities  element  and  the  classification  judgements  methods 
produced  accurate  classifications  of  jobs  (96%)  from  54  petroleum 
-  petrochemical  plants.     Jobs  wer^  categorized  as  belonging  to 
operations,  maintenance,  laboratory,  or  miscellaneous.  However, 
it  was  also  found  that  the  activity  elements  portion  of  their 
questionnaire  did  a  better  job  of  classification  (96%)   than  did  an 
ability  elements  portion  (80%)  included  in  the  questionnaire. 

in  conclusion,  there  is  very  little  research  directly 
comparing  types  of  job  information  descriptors.     Of  the  research 
that  does  exist  three  of  four  studies  suggest  that  there  are 
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meaningful  and  practical  differences  in  job  analysis  results 
depending  on  the  type  of  descriptor  used.     Of  these,  two  of  the 
three  papers  suggest  to  some  degree  that  task  based  descriptors 
are  better  suited  for  job  classification  purposes  than  were  worker 
or  ability  oriented  descriptors. 

\ 

The  current  study  will  ^cojnp'are  task-oriented, 
worker-oriented,  and  ability-oriented  job  analysis  descriptors, 
with  the  expectation  that  the  more  specific  the  type  of  descriptor 
the  more  sensitive  it  will  be  to  differences  among  different 
classifications.     Specifically,  task-oriented  descriptor  items 
should  be  more  sensitive  than  worker-oriented,  which  should  be 
more  sensitive  than  ability-oriented  descriptor  items. 


Methods 

Classifications  Studied.  The  study  involved  five  separate 
classifications  -  Cafeteria  Manager  I  through  Cafeteria  Manager  IV 
(CM  I  -  CM  IV)  and  Satellite  Kitchen  Supervisor  (SKS).  The 
distinctions  among  the  Cafeteria  Manager  I  -  IV  positions  are 
primarily  based  on  the  number  of  man-hours  assigned  to  the 
cafeteria,  which  is  a  function  of  the  number  of  students  at  the 
particular  school.     These  positions  are  all  located  in  elementary, 
junior  high,  or  senior  high  schools  belonging  to  a  large  school 
district.     The  Satellite  Kitchen  Supervisor  is  assigned  to  small 
schools  which  do  not  have  a  cafeteria.     The  SKSs  supervise  workers 
who  heat  and  serve  pre-packaged  meals  to  students  rather  than 
preparing  the  meals  in  an  on-site  kitchen. 

Sample .     Six  hundred  and  twenty-seven  questionnaires  were  sent  to 
all  of  the  school  districts  current  Cafeteria  Managers,  Satellite 
Kitchen  supervisors,  and  their  supervisors.     Two  hundred  and 
thirty  one  were  returned  (37%).     Questionnaires  were  completed  by 
13  CM  Is,   63  CM  lis,   4  CM  Ills,   44  CM  IVs ,  and  43  SKSs  from  106 
elementary,  25  junior  high,  and  15  senior  high  schools.     Only  6  of 
26  supervisors  returned  questionnaires  (each  completing  two 
questionnaires).     The  respondents  included  5  Asians,  21  Blacks,  18 
Hispanics,  and  61  Whites.     The  remaining  126  did  not  identify 
their  ethnicity,     one  hundred  forty  eight  females  and  two  males 
completed  questionnaires  and  reported  their  gender.     The  average 
age  of  respondents  providing  their  ages  was  50.05  years. 

Measures .     A  questionnaire  which  consisted  of  43  task  statements 
and  18  knowledge,  skill,  and  ability  (KSA)  statements  was 
developed  from  interviews  conducted  with  incumbents  and 
supervisors.     A  general  abilities-oriented  questionnaire 
consisting  of  33  psychomotor  abilities  adapted  from  Fleishman 
(1975)  was  also  included.     Thus,  there  were  task-oriented, 
worker-oriented,  and  general  abilities-oriented  sections  of  the 
questionnaire . 
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Tasks  were  rated  on  "Relative  Time  Spent"  and  on 
"Criticality"  using  a  four  point  scale;  KSAs  were  rated  on 
"Expected  at  Entry"  and  "Criticality"  also  using  a  four  point 
scale.    The  general  abilities  were  rated  on  a  five  point 
oehaviorally  anchored  scale. 

An  alpha  coefficient  was  calculated  for  the  task  statement 
ratings  to  assess  the  reliability  of  these  ratings.     Task  items 
relating  to  the  same  factor  were  grouped  to  run  this  analysis. 
This  analysis  was  performed  to  provide  an  indication  of  at  least 
whether  respondents  were  completing  the  questionnaire  in  a 
careful,  thoughtful  manner.     Alphas  of  .81  for  Food  Preparation; 
.54  for  Sanitation,  Hygiene,  and  Safety;    .92  for  Supervision;  .74 
for  Food  Ordering;    .79  for  Record  Keeping;  and  .80  for 
Interpersonal  Relations  was  found. 


Classification  Procedure.     The  three  sources  of  job  information 
were  analyzed  separately  by  two  data  analysis  methods  for 
comparison  purposes.     The  first  method  involved  assessing  the  mean 
ratings  and  the  s~  ond  method  employed  inferential  statistics  to 
assess  mean  differences. 

The  first  method  used  to  judge  similarities  and  differences 
among  the  five  positions  involved  looking  directly  at  the  mean 
ratings  for  each  position.     These  ratings  indicated  which  task, 
KSA,  or  ability    was  rated  as  part  of  the  job.     A  mean  rating  of 
1 . 0  or  higher  for  the  task  Time  Spent  and  Criticality  ratings,  and 
for  the  KSA  Expected  at  Entry  and  Criticality  ratings,  and  a  mean 
rating  of  1.5  or  higher  for  the  general  ability  ratings  were  used 
as  criterion  measures.     Ratings  at  or  above  these  levels  indicated 
that  it  was  a  significant  part  of  the  job  as  described  by  the 
questionnaire  scale  anchors. 

The  second  method  involved  performing  a  MANOVA  on  the 
ratings.     This  was  follow^  by  a  series  of  ANOVAs  to  determine 
which  tasks,  KSAs,  and  geu-al  abilities  had  significant 
differences.     Where  significant  differences  were  found  Scheffe 
t-tests  were  used  to  determine  among  which  positions  the 
differences  existed. 


Results 

The  two  data  analysis  procedures  failed  to  indicate  any 
differences  in  the  general  ability  ratings  across  the  five 
classifications.     All  of  the  general  abilities  were  rated  as  being 
a  part  of  performing  the  job  and  the  MANOVA  did  not  indicate  any 
differences  (see  Table  1).     All  five  classifications  could  be 
grouped  together  based  on  the  general  ability  ratings. 


insert  Table  1  about  here 


Assessing  the  mean  KSA  ratings  suggested  a  similar 
conclusion.     As  indicated  in  Table  1  by  the  percentage  of  ratings 
in  common  among  the  five  classifications,  at  least  94%  of  the  KSAs 
were  shared  among  all  five  positions.     SKS  had  2  KSA  ratings  which 
indicated  that  they  were  not  part  of  the  job  and  CM  I  had  one. 
These  related  to  supervision  KSAs.     All  ratings  for  all  of  the 
other  classifications  were  rated  as  part  of  the  job. 

Task  ratings  yielded  the  greatest  number  of  differences.  The 
mean  ratings  still  indicated  that  all  five  classifications  had  at 
least  79%  of  the  job  duties  in  common  (see  Table  1). 

The  MANOVA  indicated  that  significant  differences  exist  among 
KSA  ratings.     Subsequent  ANOVA  and  Scheffe  tests  indicated  that 
the  number  of  significant  differences   (p  <   .05)  ranged  from  8  of 
36  KSA  ratings  to  0  ratings.     In  other  words,  KSAs  shared  among 
the  five  classifications  ranged  from  78%  to  100%  (see  Table  1). 

The  MANOVA  also  indicated  that  significant  differences 
existed  among  task  ratings.     Subsequent  ANOVA  and  Scheffe  tests 
revealed  that  the  number  of  significant  differences  (p  <  .05) 
ranged  from  36  of  84  task  ratings  to  0  of  81  ratings.     Table  1 
shows  the  percent  of  tasks  shared  among  each  position  which  ranged 
from  58%  to  100%. 

Discussion 


■  The  results  demonstrate  that  the  type  of  job  descriptor  used 
J          in  the  job  analysis  questionnaire  is  important  when  classifying 

jobs  for  selection  purposes,   as  different  results  were  generated 
_         using  different  job  descriptors.     Based  on  the  MANOVA  analysis  the 
I         general  ability  ratings  made  no  distinctions  whatever  among  the 
•  five  classifications.     The  KSA  ratings  showed  some  differences  but 

no  less  than  81%  of  the  KSAs  were  shared  among  the 

■  classifications.     Conversely,   the  task  ratings  yielded  the  most 

w  differences  among  classifications  sharing  as  few  as  58%  of  the  job 

tasks  to  a  statistically  significant  degree. 

|  The  results  were  also  dependent  upon  the  type  of  data 

analysis  employed.     Analysis  of  only  the  mean  ratings  suggested 
_  that  no  less  than  79%  of  tasks  were  shared  by  all  classifications, 

■  versus  as  few  as  58%  using  the  MANOVA  analysis.       Overall,  the 
results  suggest  that  these  five  classifications  are  quit  similar, 
with  the  exception  of  SKS. 

■  The  exact  point  at  which  one  should  combine  different 
classifications  together  for  selection  purposes  is  open  to  debate. 

■  However,  classifications  which  are  79%  similar  can  probably  be 
|  grouped  for  selection  purposes  in  a  defensible  manner,  while 

classifications  only  58%  similar  probably  can  not  be  grouped 
m         without  making  modifications  to  the  examination. 

These  results  emphasize  the  need  to  carefully  consider  the 
^  type  of  job  descriptor  used  when  analyzing  a  group  of 
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classifications  or  positions  for  classification  purposes.  Further, 
the  classification  purpose  itself  must  be  considered.  These 
remits  suggest  that  the  more  specific  the  job  descriptor,  the 
n     *  likely  it  is  that  differences  among  classifications  will  be 
found.    One  might  choose  a  job  descriptor  with  a  particular 
outcome  in  mind.     It  also  appears  from  these  results  that 
different  classification  outcomes  may  occur  based  on  the  data 
analysis  procedure  employed.    Thus,  since  it  is  not  practical  to 
use  multiple  data  descriptors  and  multiple  data  analysis  methods 
all  of  the  time,  future  research  needs  to  address  under  what 
circumstances  various  descriptors  and  analysis  methods  are  most 
appropriate.     Further,  a  scientific  approach  to  job  classification 
cannot  allow  one  to  try  several  job  analysis  methods  in  order  to 
choose  the  one  which  suits  one's  own  needs  or  desires  the  best. 
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TABLE  1 


PERCENT  OF  CLASSIFICATIONS  RATED  AS  SIMILAR  BY  METHOD 


DESCR 
IPTOR 

RATINGS 
Tasks 
KSAS 
Ability 

MANOVA 
Tasks 
KSAS 
Ability 


CMI/ 
CMII 


CMI/ 
CMI  1 1 


Comparison  Classifications 


CMI/  CMII/  CMII/  CMIII/  SKS/ 
CMIV     CMIII     CMIV       CMIV  CMI 


SKS/ 
CMII 


SKS/ 
CMIII 


SKS' 
CMH 


96% 
97% 
100% 


100% 
94% 
100% 


91% 
97% 
100% 


93% 
97% 
100% 


88% 
97% 
100% 


86% 
97% 
100% 


94% 
100% 
100% 


95% 
100% 
100% 


9  2% 
100% 
100% 


84% 
100% 
100% 


95% 
100% 
100% 


99% 
100% 
100% 


88% 
97% 
100% 


87% 
100% 
100% 


85% 
94% 
100% 


70% 
81% 
100% 


79% 
94% 
100% 


83% 
97% 
100% 


I 
I 
I 
I 

i 


79% 
941 
lOOl 


58| 
78*P 

100% 


1 

1 

)% 

1 

I 

I 


54  j 


o 

ERIC 


I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
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